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WILLIAM I, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
On March 22d, 1797, a royal salute of seventy-two | derick William, the Crown Prince of Prussia, had given 
birth to a second son. The good Berlin burghers and 


guns from the Lustgarten in Berlin announced that 
Princess Louise of Mecklenburg - Strelitz, wife of Fre- 


the amphibious folk of the ‘‘ intricate Potsdam region ” 
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“ THROWING HIS WHOLE HEART AND SOUL INTO THE CONQUEST OF THE GOOSE-STEP.” 


‘ 


PRINCE WILLIAM 
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QUEEN LOUISE AT THE HEAD OF HER REGIMENT, 


received the news with no unusual demonstration, for The late Emperor was born in the Berlin Palace of the 
the princely House of Hohenzollern was just then in | Crown Prince, Frederick William, his father. Hither 
waning favor with the people of the capital. his mother, the Princess Louise, had come from her 


PRINCE WIELIAM LAYING A WREATH ON HIS MOTHER'S BODY. 
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favorite country seat at Paretz, on the Havel. On their 
marriage, four years before William was born, the Crown 
Prince and his bride had retired to the Castle of Oranien- 
burg, a birthday gift from the King to Prinegss Louise. 
Here, in particular, were passed the Summer months of 
1795, preceding the birth of her first son, Frederick 
William. But the magnificence of the Oranienburg Cas- 
tle, and its public position, situate in the centre of the 
town, were distasteful to the simple habits and retiring 
disposition of the royal pair. On the solicitation of the 
Crown Princess, a mere homely and sequestered country 
residence was sought and found in the Manor of Paretz, 
two miles from Potsdam. Purchased by the King for 
30,000 thalers, the Crown Prince had the new estate laid 
yut in accordance with the unostentatious taste of his 
Princess. 

Idolized by the poor, in whom they found a never- 
failing benefactress, and endeared to the peasantry by 
many a gracious act of womanly kindness, ‘‘the good 
madame” secured both reverence and affection from the 
whole country side. ‘‘Iam extremely pleased with my- 


self as Madame of Paretz,’’ wrote Princess Louise to her | 
**T have gained the place I have been longing | 


husband. 
for—-a retirement where, amidst the quiet surroundings 
of Nature, I can be alone and removed ‘from the con- 
fusion of life; where Iam happy in my little home and 
thy great love.” 

After the baptism of Prince William, solemnized by 
Bishop Sack on April 3d, the King acting as chief spon- 
sor, Princess Louise removed with her two sons to 
Paretz. 
liam betrayed grave symptoms of an unusually delicate 
constitution. On this account he became a source of 


coustant anxiety to his mother. Imperative commands 


From birth and through boyhood Prince Wil- | 


were laid upon his early tutors, and particularly on Cor- | 


poral Bernstein of the Guards, and Color-sergeant Cleri 
of Mollendorf’s regiment, the Prince’s first military in- 
structors, to order their exercises with leniency and a 


careful regard to the slender physique of their eager | 


little pupil. Referring in later years to the precarious 
state of his health in early life, and the scant promise he 
held out even to himself of the enduring iron frame to be 
developed in later manhood, King William, on ascend- 
ing the throne of Prusfia, said: ‘‘I would not have be- 
lieved that Providence would call me to this difficult 
post. I never thought to survive my brother. In youth 
I was so much weaker than he, that, according to the 
laws of Nature, my succession to the throne of our ances- 
tors was entirely out of my calculation. Perceiving this, 
I devoted myself to the service of the Prussian army, the 
better to fulfill the duties of a Prussian Prince toward 
his King and country.” Indeed, his lifelong devotion to 
his country’s arms was, with Prince William, far more 
than a sounding speech-word. The soldier seemed born 
within him. In babyhood the manceuvring of troops was 
said to possess an extraordinary attraction for him. He 
had eyes for nothing but parades and marches and re- 
views. Nurtured by drill-sergeants and fostered by 
veteran brigadiers, Prince William was saturated with 
the spirit of pipeclay before he reached his teens. At six 
he was a Hussar, at seven a Uhlan, at ten a Lieutenant 
in the Foot Guards. His happiest hours were passed 
with Bernstein in the drill-room, where, unperceived, 
through a half-opened door, his father delighted in watch- 


ing delicate little William, with head erect and stiffened | 


back and pointed toe, toiling away with strapping brother 
“Fritz” and ‘‘his cousin of Prussia,” throwing his 


whole heart and soul into the conquest of the goose- 
step. 


His love for military exercises became an all- 


absorbing passion that followed Prince, King and Kaiser 
Wilhelm through life. He reveled in manual and pla- 
toon, in squad and company, column and brigade. His 
order-loving eye delighted in the nice adjustment of sack 
and pack, and strap and button—in precision of move- 
ment, in smartness of handling. He was no pure scholar- 
soldier ; his military knowledge was the practical outcome 
of the parade-ground and riding- school, of arsenal, 
barrack and tent. ‘‘ Had we sprung from the people,” 
said his brother ‘ Fritz,”’ speaking in after-life in the 
character of King to William in his rdle as Prince of 
Prussia, and referring banteringly to their widely diverg- 
ing talents —‘‘Had we sprung from the people, you, 
William, would have been a drill-sergeant, and I, an 
architect.” 

By turns, the Royal family resided at Berlin, Potsdam, 
Sans Souci, the Pfaueninsel (Peacock’s Island) and Pa- 
retz. Prince William was eight months old when his 
father ascended the throne as Frederick William III. 
Queen Louise, with her children, took up her residence 
with the King in Berlin. Paretz was for a time forsaken, 
but always resought with gladness when a brief interval 
of repose could be snatched from the distracting cares of 
state. 

At the latter place the Queen sought relief in the 


| society of her children from the forebodings that op- 


pressed her. General Minutoli, an early tutor of Prince 
William, relates that after dinner the children of the 
neighborhood would assemble in the garden to receive 
cake and fruit from the royal table. Later on, races 
would be arranged, and the victor rewarded with a thaler 
by the King. Hide-and-seek, ninepins, and other games 
made the time fly pleasantly. The Queen was pleased to 
dance with the peasantry at the annual ‘‘ Kermesse ”; the 
King was contented only when enjoying her domestic 
happiness. ‘‘My wife,” said the King, ‘‘my children 
and my brothers form the circle wherein I find that 
pleasure which the throne can never afford me.” 

And now, on this brief period of pastoral contentment, 
fell the crisis of 1806. Alarmed by the formation of the 
Rhenish Confederation, the King had demanded that all 
French troops should forthwith quit German soil. Prus- 
sia was in arms against French oppression, aroused by 
the watchword, ‘‘ Better to die gloriously than live dis- 
graced.”” On October 6th she joined the allies of England 
against France, and a few days later the fatal fields of 
Jena and Auerstadt decided for many a year to come the 
destiny of Prussia. Queen Louise had accompanied her 
husband to the verge of the battlefield, and it was on 
her return journey that she gathered from the flying rout 
the news of the Prussian defeat. In utter despair, she 
arrived at Berlin on October 17th, to find that her boys 
had left with their tutors for Schwedt on the Oder, there 
to await the further orders of the King. To Schwedt the 
Queen followed them. ‘‘ You see my tears,” she ex- 
claimed, at the sight of her children; “I am weeping 
for the destruction of our army. ft has not satisfied the 
expectation of the King. In one day an edifice has been 
destroyed which will take great men two centuries to 
rebuild. Prussia, its army, and its traditional glory are 
things of the past. Ah! my children, you are not yet 
of that age when you can fully comprehend the great 
calamity that has befallen us. But after my death, and 
when you recall this unfortunate hour, do not content 
yourselves with merely shedding tears. Act! Unite your 
powers! Perhaps the guardian angel of Prussia will 
watch over you. Liberate your people from the disgrace 
and degradation they will have to endure. Conquer 
France and retrieve the glory of your ancestors, as your 
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great-grandfather did at the battle of Fehrbellin, when 
he defeated the Swedes. Be men, and strive to be great 
generals. If you have not that ambition, then you are 
unworthy to be the descendants of Frederick the Great.” 
Historians differ as to whom these remarkable words 
were addressed. Some assert that they were spoken 
directly to her sons; but according to more modern 
writers the Queen addressed them to the young Princes’ 
military instructors, by whom they were subsequently 
transmitted to their pupils. All authorities agree, how- 
ever, that Queen Louise uttered them, and the events of 
1870 are cited by many German writers as the fulfillment | 
of her prophetic exhortation. 

Soon the Royal family left Schwedt for Konigsberg ; 
but by December the French were so close upon the 
latter place that fears were expressed for the safety of the 
Queen. A move to Memel became imperative. But the 
bodily and mental strain of the past months proved too 
much for the delicate constitution of the Queen ; so that, 
typhus being prevalent in the crowded town, she was 
stricken with the fever. Despite her serious condition, 
the advance of the enemy necessitated her immediate | 
removal. ‘‘ Rather,” exclaimed the unfortunate Queen 
as she started on her perilous journey, through biting 
cold and blinding snowstorms —‘‘ rather would I render 
myself to God than fall into the hands of those men.” | 
Previous to this, on New Year’s Day, 1807, Prince Wil- 
liam, being then not quite ten years old, commenced his 
military career. The King having arrived on the first 
day of the year at Kénigsberg, when the retreat to Memel 
had been decided upon, Prince William was appointed a 
Second-lieutenant in the Foot Guards. 

At Memel national misfortune was accompanied by 
family mishap. Prince William fell ill of nervous fever, | 
and the Crown Prince, his brother, was attacked with | 
scarlet fever. In February the drooping spirits of the | 
people revived as they heard of the courageous stand | 
made by the Prussian troops during the two days’ fight- | 
ing at Eylau, the visit of the Emperor Alexander, and the 
arrival of the Russian Guard. But the battle of Fried- | 
land plunged the nation into a despair which was deep- 
ened when the oppressive conditions of the Treaty of 
Tilsit became known. Peace had been concluded only at 
the cost of half the Prussian Kingdom. ‘ All is over with 
us,” wrote Queen Louise to her father, ‘‘if not for ever, 
at least for the present. My hope is gone. We have 
slept too long under the laurels of Frederick the Great.” 

The Court had left Berlin early in the war, nor was it 
until the end of December, 1809, that it returned. The 
entry was a public one. The King headed the troops, 
and Princes Frederick and William, as Lieutenants in the 
Guards, marched on foot through the streets with their 
regiments. 

In a letter of the Queen to her father, dated 1810, 
oceurs the following sketch of her son William: ‘‘If I 
am not deceived, he will be like his father, simple, 
honest, and sensible. His mien is his father’s, except, as 
I think, that it is not so handsome. You may therefore 
imagine, my dear father, that I am still in love with my 
husband.” At the period when this letter was written, 
the days of Queen Louise were drawing to a close. Her 
health, undermined by a fever of both mind and body, 


rapidly gave way. Soon after her removal to Hohen- | 
Zieritz she was attacked by her former malady. She | 


sank rapidly, and at nine o'clock on the morning of July 
19th, 1810, she breathed her last in peaceful ending to a 
troubled life. The King, in whose arms the Queen had 
expired, fell fainting at his children’s feet at the moment 
he sought to break the sad tidings to them, ‘‘The King 


has lost his best Minister !” exclaimed Napoleon, as he 
learned the news of her death. As Queen, wife, and 
mother, as a wise counselor to the State, a noble help- 
mate to her King, a faithful, loving guardian to her 
children, her name lived and still lives in the recollection 
of the Court and the people. Her memory is yet green 
in Prussia. 

After his mother’s death, which he felt most poign- 
antly, Prince William devoted himself with even greater 
diligence to the study of his profession. His successive 
instructors regarded him most hopefully. The memoirs 
of Captain von der Reiche contain a flattering notice of 
his youthful pupil : ‘ At thirteen I found Prince William 
possessed of a sharp, practical understanding, a remark- 
able love of order, and a talent for drawing. He had a 
firm will and a singularly earnest mind for his age.” 
Both will and mind were entirely devoted by Prince 
William to his studies ; so that, under Reiche’s instruc- 
tions, he made rapid strides in the higher branches of 
military knowledge comprehended under strategy, forti- 
fication and field-planning, Nor was military history 
neglected, his favorite works being the ‘‘ Geschichte 
meiner Zeit,” of Frederick the Great, and the ‘‘ History 
of the Seven Years’ War.” 

The King, when calling his people to arms, had insti- 
tuted a new Order, that of the Iron Cross, in recognition 
of courage and bravery in the field. The first medal of 
the new decoration had just been struck, and while one 
of the King’s adjutants, Count Henkel von Dennersmark, 
was exhibiting the proof to his royal master, it happened 
that Prince William was present. The youngster mi- 
nutely examined the cross, and with a deep sigh returned 
it to the adjutant, plaintively saying, ‘‘ Yes, a beautiful 
decoration ; happy is he who can possess it.” His father 
contemplated the boy for a while, and then said : ‘‘ Well, 
you shall have the opportunity to possess yourself of it.” 
But the time had not arrived for this opportunity. With 
mingled feelings of pain and anger the Prince witnessed 
the departure of enthusiastic regiments, who were about 
to take the field and defend the honor of the Fatherland. 
‘*And I am left behind!” he exclaimed angrily, ‘‘and 
while my regiment is exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
I must sit here and watch the fire in the parlor.” 

The King, feeling that it was only by his express com- 
mands that Prince William had been prevented from 
fighting with his comrades, made out his commission as 
First - lieutenant. The honor was accepted with hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ How,” asked the Prince of his father, ‘‘can I 
feel worthy of it ; I who have been sitting by the fireside, 
while my regiment has been marching through the fire ?” 
‘©*Twas I who ordered it,” replied the King. ‘‘ You shall 
lose nothing by my commands,” Permission was again 
asked to take the field, and again refused, At last, after 
the decisive victory at Leipsic, the King paid a visit to 
his family at Breslau, where William was studying under 
Major Menu von Minutoli, and here his father handcd 
Prince William his captain’s epaulets, and granted tlie 
long-sought permission to join the army in the war. 

On January ist, 1814, the allied sovereigns being in 
the field, the battle-ground shifted from Prussia into 
France. Under the command of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the so-called Bohemian Army Corps crossed the Rhine at 
Mannheim, and with the first day of the new year—a 
gladsome year of fair promise to regenerated Prussia — 
both King and Prince stood on French ground. Thus 
the better part of two months was occupied in halting 
advances, under which the impetuous Prince, who Joncel 
to catch his first’ scent of powder, chafed and fretted 
unceasingly. At last, on February 27th, at Bar-sur-AuLsa, 
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PRINCE WILLIAM AT BAR-SUK-AUBE, 


Prince William received his ‘‘ baptism of fire.” Under | and watched by the King, who had his son by his side. 


tke command of Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, the | The infantry suffered severely, and the King, noticing 
Prussian Foot Guards led the attack, closely followed | the Caluga Regiment in straits in the distance, and 
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another regiment whose numbers were momentarily ; young captain with amazement.” General von Thile, in 
growing less, bade Prince William ride across the field to | later times, often related that the Prince seemed per- 
the general of that division and inquire how it fared with | fectly unconscious of the danger in which he had been ; 
him. ‘“Joyfully,” we are told, ‘‘the Prince galloped | nor was it until the King had decorated him with the 
over the battlefield, fearless of the bullets that were ‘ Iron Cross for the act that Prince William could, as he 
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PRINCE WILLIAM DURING THE BERLIN INSURRECTION OF 1848. 


whizzing around him, toward the fighting battalions, and | himself said, ‘‘ understand why Colonel von Luck pressed 
having undauntedly exposed himself to the greatest dan- | my hand so heartily, and why the others smiled at me 
ger, he calmly returned to his father’s side, the bearer of | when I came back.” 

the desired report.”” The King was silent ; but Colonel On Mareh 31st the victorious armies entered Paris, the 
von Luck shook the young Prince cordially by the hand, | Crown Prince and Prince William riding close behind 
whilst the surrounding staff officers ‘looked on the | the King through the streets of the capital. 
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With the fall of Paris and the flight of Napoleon the | was absolved from blame, but the displeasure of the 


war was at an end. 
hour, and Frederick William III. and his two sons were 
made much of when, at the invitation of the Prince 
Regent, they entered London on April 11th, 1814, in 
eompany with the Emperor Alexander, and surrounded 
by a brilliant staff of generals. 
the now triumphant Prussian army reached their high- 
est when, on August 7th, the garlanded troops in war- 


stained clothes returned to Berlin, and the King, sur- | 
| of the people. 


rounded by the Princes and the Field-marshals Blicher, 
Bilow, Gneisenau, Tauentzien, Kleist, and York, rode 
through the crowded streets to the palace. 

In the year following the entry into Berlin, Prince Wil- 
liam was confirmed in the Royal Chapel at Charlotten- 
burg, and immediately after this—Napoleon having re- 
turned from Elba, and the allied armies being in position 
on Belgian ground—the Prince, now a major, placed him- 
self at the head ofa battalion of Fusiliers of the First 
Regiment of the Guard, and started for the new cam- 
paign. Scarcely had he reached the French 
when the news of Waterloo arrived. 

From 1815 to 1840 Prince William remained an inde- 
fatigable student of his profession, and was successively 
raised to the highest military posts. 


mtrusted with its chief direction. 


On the marriage of his sister, Princess Charlotte, with | 


the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, which took place June 


13th, 1817, Prince William accompanied his sister to St. | 


Petersburg, and was present during the wedding cere- 
mony. When Nicholas mounted the throne as Czar, 
Prince William was deputed by the King to bear his con- 
gratulations to the Emperor and his daughter, the Em- 
press. Later, again, in 1834, Prince William commanded 
a military deputation sent by the Prussian King to honor 
the unvailing of a monument to Alexander. But before 


this last visit to Russia Prince William had been at the | 


Court of Saxe-Weimar, where he attended the betrothal 


ef his younger brother, Prince Charles, to the Princess | 


Mary. 

It was there he saw, 
teen years of age. ‘‘ The vivid spirits, penetrating look, 
and noble figure” ot the Princess Augusta made a deep 
impression on Prince William. 


von Gagern wrote: ‘‘ Prince William presents before all 


The Prussians were the lions of the | 


But the honors paid to | 
_movement gained strength, he was the first to see the 


frontier | 


He had a casting | 
. . . | 
vote in the reorganization of the army, and was frequently 


for the first time, the younger | 
sister of the betrothed, the Princess Augusta, then six- | 


| people fell on the Prince of Prussia. He had been 
| conspicuous with his troops in the streets, and was 
held, in particular, responsible for the sanguinary con- 
flicts of March 18th and 19th. At the outset of the re- 
volutionary agitation the Prince of Prussia had been op. 
posed to a Constitutional government ; but as that 


necessity of a modification in his views. It was he, in- 
deed, who first advised his brother to listen to the wishes 
As principal member of the Ministry of 
State, he signed the Constitutional decree of March 18th. 
When the people demanded the withdrawal of the troops 
from the front of the barricade, the Prince replied by 
commanding the immediate evacuation of the intrench- 
ments. Neither side giving way, a conflict ensued. On 
the Prince of Prussia then fell the full brunt of the 
popular displeasure. His palace had to be placarded 
‘*National Property” to protect it from the violence of 
the mob. Even his person was considered,in danger, but 
he refused to quit Prussia without an express decree. 
This being issued, the Prince of Prussia for a while 
took up his residence at the Prussian Embassy. 

The Grand Duke of Baden having taken flight, and an 
outbreak ensuing in Southern Germany, the Prince of 
Prussia was summoned from retirement at Babelsberg to 
quell the insurrection. He was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army of operation in Baden and the Pfalz 
on June 8th. After a few skirmishes his troops entered 
Carlsruhe, and finally, upon some severe fighting round 
Freiburg (July 8th), and subsequently to the capitula- 


tion of Rastadt, the insurgents took refuge in Switzer- 


land, and the war came to an end. [or his undoubted 
services the Prince was decorated with the Order ‘‘ Pour 
le Mérite,” and appointed to the Governorships of Rhine- 
land and Westphalia. 

The Prussian Constitution, proclaimed in 1850, had 
been suffering from%considerable change in many essen- 
tial provisions under the reactionary ministry of Manteuf- 
fel, and the clerical conflicts brought the Government 
year by year into deeper discredit with the nation. 

In the Summer of 1857 the King, on his way back from 
Vienna, had a paralytic stroke in Dresden. In October he 


| had a second stroke in Berlin, and on the 23d the Prince 


Old gossiping Baron | 


the most noble and most striking figure of the ¢ourt, at | 
once simple, brave, jovial and gallant, yet dignified in his | 


bearing. He is much drawn by the attraction of the 
Princess Augusta.” 

Prince William was betrothed to the Princess Augusta 
on February 11th, 1829, and the wedding ceremony fol- 
lowed on June 11th, in the Royal Palace at Berlin. On 
October 18th, 1831, the Princess gave birth to a son, 
christened Frederick William Nicholas Charles ; and on 
December 3d, 1838, to a daughter, the Princess Louise. 

On June 7th, 1840, after a reign of forty-three years, 
Frederick William III. died, and the Crown Prince as- 
eended the throne as Frederick William IV. He being 
childless by his marriage with Princess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, his brother, Prince William, according to an- 
cient custom, assumed the title of Prince of Prussia. 


In 1848 the discontent begotten by long-nursed griev- | 
ances, and particularly by the act of the previous year, ignored by the Representatives. It was during this crisis 
when the King, in Diet assembled, had declared that he that the King, driven almost to despair at the sight of 


would not permit a Constitution to stand between him- 
self and his people, culminated in the revolution. 


| 


of Prussia received a royal decree, dated from Sans 
Souci, intrusting him with the administration of the 
government for the space of three months. On Octo- 
ber 7th, 1858, however, the Prince was appointed Re- 
gent. The policy of the Regent was immediately shown 
in a omg speech. 

In May, 1 the Prince of Prussia was decorated by 
the Emperor Napoleon with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor; and early in the following year oc- 
curred the marriage of his only son, Frederick William, 
with the Princess Royal of England. 

** My duties to Prussia go hand in hand with my duties 
to Germany,” proclaimed King William, on January 2d, 
1861, when the death of Frederick William IV. called the 
Prince of Prussia to the throne. ‘‘ To the welfare of all, I 
shall strive to strengthen Prussia.” With these senti- 
ments in his heart the King “ received the Crown from 
the hands of God” at Konigsberg. 

The Government scheme for reorganization was pressed 
session after session on the Chamber; but persistently 


857, 


the weakness with which he was surrounded, exclaimed 
“If you still find it impossible to pass the Reorganiza- 


When the King finally yielded to the popular will he | tion Bill through the Chamber, tell me where I can find 
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the man with courage enough to uphold it in defiance of 
the Deputies.” The hour had arrived, and with it came 
the man. Bismarck, the Prussian Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, arrived, obedient to the royal command, 
from Russia, to grasp the wavering helm of state, and to 
steer it with an iron hand through many a perilous 
storm. Henceforward Bismarck-Schonhausen was to be 
indissolubly associated with the great achievements of 
King William’s reign. For Prussia soon recognized that 
in the new Minister the King had found a statesman of 
commanding type. 

From the date when he was summoned to the rescue, 
the King’s health visibly mended, ‘‘ Voila mon médecin !” 
exclaimed the King, pointing to Bismarck, when a Rus- 
sian princess complimented him on his altered looks. 

In the Schleswig-Holstein campaign the King took no 
active part, but the Crown Prince was a conspicuous 
general in command. At the time when power was con- 
fided to him, disputes had broken out among the Prus- 
sian generals, but his tact and good temper soon restored 
peace to headquarters, and from the skirmish at the Dan- 
newerke to the storming of Déppel matters went smoothly 
md successfully with the Prussians 

But the success of the Danish campaign had thor- 
oughly aroused the warlike spirit of the nation; and 
upon this, it is said that Bismarck commenced to work, 
so as to settle, once for all, the question raised by Fre- 
erick the Great—whether the House of Hapsburg or of 
Mohenzollern should prevail in Germany. The oppor- 
tunity was too tempting to be passed. In Prussia, the 


mass of the population was now thoroughly loyal, and 
the army splendidly organized ; in Austria, unrest was ap- 


parent among the Hungarians and Slavs. When the Aus- 
trian Governor of Holstein summoned the assembly of 
the states, Prussian troops at once occupied Holstein, and 
those of Austria were driven from the Duchy. War was 
declared, and the Austrian Government, on June 14th, 
mobilized the forces of the Bund against Prussia. The 
majority of the small States sided with Austria, but Bis- 
marck won Italy to his side with Venice for the bribe. 

The Prussian troops had already invaded Saxony, Han- 
over and Hesse-Cassel, where little or no resistance was 
made to them ; but on June 27th, at Langensalza, near 
rankfort, there was severe fighting, and the Hanoverian 
army was forced to surrender. In the meantime, from 
the 22d to the 29th, the main army of Prussia had entered 
Bohemia, and had defeated the Austrians on four suc- 
cessive days, at Turnau, at Nachod, at Trautenau and 
Skalitz, and on the 29th at Gitschin. 

The news of the first victories of the Prussian arms 
arrived in Berlin on June 29th. Joy was deepened to the 
wildest enthusiasm when it became known that the King 
was about to place himself at the head of the army. 
Salvos of artillery and thundering ‘‘ Hochs !” for the King 
rent the air. 

The King was deeply moved by the loyalty and pa- 
triotism which were everywhere apparent. He had reached 
his people’s heart at last ; but, as he had all along fore- 
seen, only by the sword. German unity and an Em- 
peror’s crown were already being attained upon the 
battlefield. ‘‘I thank you,” said the King, on that 
memorable eve, to a deputation of citizens who waited 
on him in the palace, and presented an address of con- 
gratulation and loyalty attested by 20,000 signatures— 
“T thank you for your acclamations, which I shall carry 
with me to the army. With the help of God we have 
gained the first victory. Still there are many things to 
be done. Be firm, and remember the motto : ‘ With God 
for King and Fatherland !'” 
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The next day ‘the King, accompanied by his brother 
Prince Charles, Bismarck, the War Minister Von Roon, 
and Moltke, left for Sadowa. The first night’s halt of the 
King was made at the Castle of Reichenberg, and the 
next at Sichrow. ‘‘A dangerous resting-place,” wrote 
Bismarck to his wife, from that place. ‘‘ Had the Aus- 
trians sent their cavalry from Leitmeritz, they might have 
caught the King and all the rest of us.” 

On again the royal party sped rapidly, past a stream of 
Austrian prisoners, till they reached Gitschin, the day 
after it had been taken by the Frankfort division at the 
point of the bayonet. The battlefield was still strewn 
with corpses, horses and arms. The Prussians had 15,000 
prisoners, and, with dead and wounded, the Austrian loss 
was already computed at 20,000 men. At Gitschin, on tho 
battlefield, Prince Frederick Charles—the ‘‘ Red Prince,” 
one of the heroes of Sadowa—met his royal uncle, and, 
with the King, he drove into the town to the royal head- 
quarters, at a shabby little inn, the Golden Lion. Here, 
before retiring to rest, the King, with a large map spread 
out before him on the table of the dining-room, held a 
council of war. On the night of July 2d, as the King was 
on the point of retiring to rest, news was brought from 
the main army of Frederick Charles by General Voigt- 
Rhetz. The Austrians, under Benedek, were massed in 
position, with the Elbe at their back, and the Prussians 
already facing them. The King was against a general 
action as the armies stood, but his faith was great in 
Moltke. ‘‘ If that general,” said the King, ‘‘ thinks fit to 
attack, come to me at any hour of the night, and you will 
find me ready with the necessary orders.” 

In the night came Moltke, Voigt-Rhetz, and Prince 
Frederick Charles—the latter from Kamenitz, his head- 
quarters—with plans of battle for the morrow. At the 
outbreak of the war, and in obedience to Moltke’s well- 
known strategy of ‘‘ marching separately and doing battle 
conjointly,” half of the Prussian army, under the Crown 
Prince, had entered Bohemia from the east, and the other 
half, under the Red Prince, by Dresden, from the north. 
Benedek, on July 2d, was between the two hosts, with 
his back to the Elbe. If the Crown Prince could bo 
summoned from Trautenau in time to prevent Benedek 
shifting his ground, then, as Moltke saw, the Austrians 
were in a trap, and could be taken in front and flank. 
But the fate of the day depended upon the advance of the 
Crown Prince ; for the Austrians showed a front of six 
corps d’armée to Prince Frederick Charles, who was 
greatly outnumbered. But the calculations of Moltke 
had been so made that if the Crown Prince received his 
orders at once, there would be time for him to break 
upon the Austrian columns, could Prince Frederick 
Charles but hold them in check till noon on the morrow. 
To this end battle would have to be given with early 
morning. These plans of Moltke were sanctioned by the 
King, and in the depth of night Count Finck von Finken- 
stein set out upon his perilous and all-important ride to 
hasten up the Crown Prince. 

The morning of the famous 3d of July broke cheer- 
lessly amid fog and rain as the King started for the bat- 
tlefield. At eight Prince Frederick Charles, careful to 
hold the Austrians in their place, opened fire. At nine, 
far above the thunder of the guns, rang a ringing shout 
as the King, accompanied by Bismarck, wearing thé uni- 
form of a Major of Landwehr, Von Roon and Von Moltke, 
rode upon the field and took up a commanding position 
from which they could overlook the action of the troops. 
Battalion upon battalion was sent by Frederick Charles 
against the firm columns of Benedek. During full three 
hours the Austrians more than held their own. Soon 
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there came fears that the enemy might break through | Sadowa) had been fought and won by Prussia. ‘I praise 
the Prussian centre, and the Brandenburg reserve was | God for His grace,” telegraphed King William to Queey 


ordered by Frederick Charles to be ready for action. | 


Noon had come, and even the iron Bismarck was nerv- 
ously scanning the distance with his field-glass. 

An anxious interval passed thus, and then his keen eye 
detected upon the distant ridges of the hills, not plow- 
furrows, as he at first thought, but columns of marching 
men. Moltke had seen them, too. The Crown Prince 
and victory were at hand! A triumphant shout went up 
around the King ; but Moltke calmly returned his glasses 
to their case, and, quietly saying ‘‘ Es stimmt” (it tallies) 
—for his previous calculation as to the Crown Prince’s 
marching power was in his mind—he rewarded himself 
with a pinch of snuff. 

With the advent of the Crown Prince, fresh heart was 
put into the battle. The Brandenburg reserve rushed to 
the attack from Prince Charles’s side, and almost simul- 
taneously 30,000 Prussian Guards, with the Crown Prince, 
broke in upon Benedek’s salient angle. The Austrians, 
us Moltke had planned it, were now taken in front, flank 


and rear, and before the evening fell, Koéniggriitz (or | 
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Augusta. ‘“‘ We are all well. Let salvos of artillery be 


lap . . 
| fired in honor of our victory.” 


With the decisive victory at Sadowa the war was prac- 
tically at an end. A strife of seven weeks had achieved 
that which Frederick the Great failed to gain in seven 
years. Hanover, Hesse - Cassel, Nassau, Frankfort and 
Schleswig - Holstein were annexed to King William’s 
dominions. 

On February 24th, 1867, the constituent Diet of the 
North German Confederation was called into existence, 
the members of which were elected by universal suffrage 
and the ballot. 

On July 3d, 1870, it was announced that ‘‘ the Spanish 
Ministry had resolved to elect the hereditary Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern as the King, and that a deputation 
had been dispatched to Germany to offer him the Spanish 
Crown.”” This announcement was regarded by France as 
a great indignity. 

When M. Benedetti, at Ems, on July 7th, demanded 
that Prince Leopold’s candidature should be withdrawn, 
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THE EMPEROR RECEIVING BISMARCK ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 


the reply he received from King William was not deemed | 


satisfactory by the French Government. The King de- 
clared that he could act merely as head of the family, and 
inasmuch as he had given no directions for Leopold’s 
acceptance of the Crown, he had equally no orders to 
rescind. 


the question ‘‘ Would Leopold withdraw ?” 


was fully at liberty to act for himself. ‘‘ For myself,” he 
said, ‘‘I can neither command nor prohibit his accept- 
ance.” 
Prince himself on July 12th, as he then voluntarily can- 
eeled his previous acceptance, acting upon the advice of 
his father, Prince Anton von Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 

Benedetti, refused an audience, intimated that he was 
about to leave for Paris in the evening. Kirag William, 


was not made in Berlin till the 19th). 
The Duc de Grammont telegraphed to Bene- | 
detti to obtain a categorical answer, ‘‘ Yes,” or ‘‘ No,”’ to | 
King Wil- ! 
liam stated that he had already declared that the Prince | 


However, the question was answered by the | 


who was then leaving for Coblentz, declared that further 
negotiations would be conducted by his Ministers. Upon 
that the French representative handed in what was really 
the declaration of war (although the formal declaration 
The King em- 
braced the Crown Prince, and, says the official account, 
‘‘was deeply moved.” He declared to those around him 
‘My people are so enthusiastic, we can march fearlessly 
into the future ; victory is certain.” 

Napoleon had reckoned without his host, as regards 
the position to be assumed by the South German piinci- 
palities, 

The King of Bavaria, the King sf Wiirtemberg, the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, immediately after the sitting ef the Federal 
Council of North Germany ca July 16th, mobilized their 
contingents of troops, which they placed under the 
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tions made in August, 1866. King William, on July 25th, 


arms for a war, the result of which should be the liberty 
and unity of the German nation. The French declaration 
of war had been delivered at Berlin on the 19th. The 
German army, which was commanded by the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, composed of the South German troops, 
was assembled at Spires, on the Rhine, whence it moved 
to Landau, and advanced through the Palatinate, on the 
first days of August, to the French frontier, which then 
extended from Lauterberg, on the Rhine, through Weis- 
senburg, Forbach, Saarbriick, and along the River Saar 
in a northwesterly direction to Treves. At the same 
time, General Steinmetz led another German army from 
Treves up the Moselle ; while Prince Frederick Charles’s 
army, with the Royal headquarters, crossed the Rhine on 
the 1st, and took up its position to the left of Steinmetz’s 
force, occupying Zweibriicken and Pirmasens, the main 
body being echeloned along the railway line from Land- 
stuhl to Landau. The Prussian King set out for the seat 
of war on the 31st, three days later than Napoleon, who 
had established himself at Metz on the 28th. 

But three days had elapsed when the King was able to 
write to Queen Augusta, after the battle of Weissenburg, 


achievement ; may He help us further !’—and on the 
6th the King telegraphed for salutes to be fired in honor 
of the ‘‘ great new victory ” of Worth, which had been 
‘‘won by Fritz.’”” Undoubtedly it was searcely possible 
to overestimate the severity of the blow thus inflicted 
upon France. MacMahon’s forces fell back on Nancy, 
leaving open the passes of the Vosges Mountains. Thor- 
oughly disorganized and disheartened, his army could 
never be rallied on its retreat westward ; and, being hard 
pressed by the Crown Prince, this force was compelled 
to retire upon ChAlons, in all numbering 16,000 only, or 
but two-fifths of its original strength. 

Having shattered the French forces at Weissenburg, 
Worth, and Forbach, the Prussian King was able to dis- 
pose his troops to such advantage as to drive the French 
further and further westward. Bazaine was practically 
cut off from communication with the retreating Mac- 
Mahon by the interposition of Prussian scouts at Pont-i- 
Mousson, on the Moselle. At this time King William 
was at Henry, fourteen miles from Metz, with an army 
of a quarter of a million men. The Emperor Napoleon 
left Metz the next day for Paris, and Bazaine formally 
took command. MacMahon was still retreating toward 
Paris before the advancing Crown Prince. 

Bazaine had intended to make good his retreat upon 
Verdun whilst there yet remained time, but on the 14th 
the engagement of Courcelles seriously interfered with 
this project. 
terrible battles, lasting three days, in which Bazaine’s 
escaping forces were finally rolled up and driven back 
upon the fortress, never more to offer serious opposi- 
tion. By nine o'clock on the 18th the last fearful volley 
had been discharged at the Prussian position and the 
combat of Gravelotte had decided the fate of the French 
armies. Bismarck, who had been with King William, 
had betrayed great anxiety while yet the issue remained 


old King, after being fifteen hours in the saddle, supped 
on a plate of rice and soup from a camp- kettle. The 
victor of Gravelotte was soon visited by the Crown 


decoration of the Iron Cross, in memory of Weissenburg 
and Worth. 


mand of the King of Prussia, according to the stipula- 


issued a proclamation stating that all Germany was in 


on the 4th—‘‘God be praised for this first glorious | 


On the 16th commenced that series of | 


doubtful, venturing even within bullet range. The stout | 


Prince, who received at his Royal father’s hands the | 
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Marshal MacMahon at Chalons had an army of 140,000 
men in camp, of whom 105,000 were seasoned troops, re- 
combined after the defeat at Worth. 

The Regency Government at Paris now took a fatal, 
false step ; instead of allowing MacMahon to retire with 
his forces, such as they were, upon Paris, for the bett2 
defense of the capital, a design of relieving Metz was 
conceived by the Ministers of the Empress-Regent. Mac- 
Mahon was ordered to turn his steps eastward, and had ne 
choice but to obey. Though Napoleon III. entirely dis- 
sented from the proposed course, he would not set him- 
self in opposition to those into whose hands he had tem- 
porarily yielded his sovereign power. On August 2\st, 
MacMahon broke up his camp at Chalons, and marched 
toward Rheims. 

On the morning of the 31st, Sedan was in view ; that 
evening, Bazeilles was shelled. The army of the Crown 
Prince had but to cross the Meuse to attack the French 
right ; their left was menaced by the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, who had already crossed, and was advancing, 
And now arrived on the scene the indefatigable old King, 
a thorough commander-in-chief. When the war broke 
out, the reputation of Moltke and Bismarck was great 
enough to eclipse all other military pretensions, but {it 
was soon seen that Wilhelm himself was a skillful master 
in the employment of the mighty engine of warfare he 
| had created. He controlled its administration, and di- 
| rected its personnel; he scanned the field with an eye as 
clear and keen as though twenty-three years instead of 
seventy-three had passed over his well-knit frame, and he 
knew the German soldier from boot to helmet-spike, and 
what the soldier could do. 

The morning of September Ist breaks foggy, but 
speedily clears, and the air becomes crisp and fresh. 
By six o’clock the Saxon Crown Prince has begun his 
work, and by eight he has driven the French in upon a 
line which they are stoutly defending. The roar of, »at- 
tle east of Sedan becomes terrific ; Bazeilles is seen to he 
in flames. The King, on a knoll over Wadelincourt, 
tightly buttoned in his usual uniform, twitches his white 
mustache, but speaks only at long intervals. Bismarck, 
in the white Cuirassier’s uniform, is smoking and chat- 
ting easily with General Sheridan, of the United States ; 
while Moltke is in a musing attitude—right hand to face, 
left hand supporting right elbow near the hip. There is 
Prince Adalbert, wearing a sailor’s uniform ; and behind 
is the black face of the King’s negro page, who rolls his 
goggle eyes in mischievous delight. 

At nine o’clock, the French have taken the alarm, see- 
| ing how the Crown Prince’s menacing army is gradually 
| spreading, for his forces have marched to the onslaught 
| from the north and west. In the bend of the Mense 
below, the plains are filled with cavalry massed in gorge- 
ous array. The hills above are dense with masses of 
Prussian infantry, with the bright sun flashing on their 
pickelhaube helmets. The day has become phenome- 
nally clear. As yet, the work of the French has consisted 
in turning what was at first a defense against the Saxons 
into a direct attack upon them, but ‘ Fritz’s” columns 
are approaching in ominous, determined silence. Mean- 
time, at Bazeilles, a black smoke is still rising; the 
Bavarians are pushing their way there. Now, toward the 
plateau of Floing, the French troops are seen to be 
moving rapidly column after column, but the terrible 
Prussian artillery encircles them with a belt of flame and 
smoke. The King of Prussia stands motionless on his 
knoll of Wadelincourt. 

The Crown Prince commands his army from a different 
| point, near the Chateau of Frenois, where, telescope iz 
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hand, and with Blumenthal and others of his staff by his 
side, he watches the movements of the troops. Soon 
after ten o’clock the required junction of the two German 
armies has been“effected. The French retreat into Sedan 
by one o’clock in the afternoon. At four o’clock Sedan is 
assailed on all sides by the German artillery, the French 
are steadily pressed back within the circle of investment, 
and find themselves held in the iron grip of their enemy, 
without any hope of escape. 

Marshal MacMahon, early in the morning, had received 
a wound, and the command devolved on General Wim- 
pffen, by virtue of a sealed order which he possessed. 
Wimpffen had arrived from Algeria two days before, 
and knew nothing at all of MacMahon’s plans, except 
through others. But there was no hope for the French, 
after the Bavarians had got as far as Balan and the 
Saxons had reached round to the north of Sedan. Among 
the officers of the German army there remained a ques- 
tion as to whether Sedan itself might yet be capable of 
any defense, till suddenly, amid the smoke, a flag of truce 
was seen. The Crown Prince rode off alone to join the 
King at Wadelincourt. Soon the word was passed along, 
‘Der Kaiser captirt ; die Armee capitulirt !” An officer, 
General Reille, had come out of Sedan with a letter from 
Napoleon IIL., offering to surrender. The King, after a 
brief consultation with Bismarck and Moltke, seated him- 
self on a chair, and, using another as a desk, he ad- 
dressed Napoleon III. in reply, accepting the surrender, 
and asking the Emperor to nominate some French officer 
who should treat concerning the capitulation of the 
army. The King desired Bismarck to be present during 
these negotiations. The conditions insisted upon were 
simply an unconditional surrender of the entire French 
army. 

On the following day the French Emperor and the 
Prussian King met at the Chateau Belleville, overlooking 
the town of Sedan. No third person was present, and no 
report of what these monarchs said to each other has 
been published. But an officer on guard has related that 
the King, after pointing out several positions on a large 
map which he held in his hand, drew out a document, 
which Napoleon signed. 

Following up their prodigious success, the Prussians at 
once moved toward the French capital. On the 5th, 
King William entered Rheims with 25,000 men and 
established himself in the Episcopal Palace. 

The King’s life became that of accustomed regularity, 
save for occasional interruptions. The 27th of October 
brought news of the capitulation of Metz, where 173,000 
Frenchmen surrendered to Prince Frederick Charles. 
The “‘ Red Prince,” having been relieved by the capitu- 
lation ofthat fortress, reduced the City of Orleans on the 
4th of December. — 

The bombardment of Paris commenced on January 
7th. ‘ Fritz,” the Crown Prince, had ordered that the 
densely inhabited districts should be spared ; but it was 
asserted that the stern old King overruled this order, and 
took the command of'the siege artillery into his own 
hands. An event of transcendent political importance 
was now to happen. 

On January 18th, 1871, King William attained the 
summit of his ambition. In the ‘‘ Galérie des Glaces ” in 
the palace of Louis XIV. of France, at Versailles, the 
King of Prussia was hailed Emperor of Germany. The 
day was already a red-letter day in the history of the 
King’s family. Frederick the Great had, on that day, 
one hundred and eighty years before, been crowned King 
of Prussia. The ceremonial at Versailles was attended 
by all the Prussian and German Princes in the army ; by 


the Prussian Ministers, and by five hundred generals and 
officers ; the flags of all the corps besieging Paris were 
displayed there. An altar has been erected, at which the 
Head Chaplain of the Army performs divine service, fol- 
lowed by a brief sermon. King William, helmet in hand, 
attired in the full uniform of a general, stalked up the 
Gallery, and took his stand, amidst loud hurrahs and 
waving of swords, looking, as he doubtless felt, every 
inch a conqueror. Right and left of him stand the 
leaders of his gallant troops, the Crown Prince at his 
side, while Bismarck, who has risen from a sick-bed to 
be present, stands on the extreme left. The strains of 
a chorale, by the assembled regimental bands, lent im- 
pressiveness to a scene the parallel of which is scarcely 
to be found in modern history. William of Prussia is 
proclaimed first Emperor of United Germany in the 
palace of Louis XIV. of France ! 

The remaining incidents of the German war in France 
need not be told here. Paris capitulated on the 28th, 
when, to feed the starving people, it became necessary 
for the German Emperor to bestow upon them 3,000,000 
of rations from his own army supplies. With the City 
of Paris were surrendered 1,900 pieces of artillery 
and 180,000 prisoners. 

The terms of peace were finally accepted by Messrs. 
Thiers and Jules Favre on February 26th, by which 
France ceded the whole of Alsace, excepting Belfort, 
three of the four arrondissements of Lorraine, and Cha- 
teau-Salins and Sarrebourg, of the Department of the 
Meurthe. The ceded territory contained 1,600,000 in- 
habitants, and its extent is 6,000 square miles. The war 
indemnity amounted to $1,000,000,000. 

Under the new Constitution, the Imperial Government 
consists of the Emperor, and the other Sovereigns ; the 
Federal Council, or Bundesrath, representing twenty-five 
Kingdoms, Grand Duchies, Duchies, Principalities, and 
Free Cities of Germany, and the Imperial Diet or Reichs- 
tag, which is composed of 397 members, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, in the proportion of one member to every 
100,000 of the population. The Federal Council, the 
Bundesrath, formed of sixty-two members appointed by 
the several Governments of the German States, has the 
right of proclaiming war, and in this Federal Council 
Prussia has seventeen votes out of a total of sixty-two. 
Only Bavaria, Saxony and Wiirtemberg are associated 
with Prussia in the direction 6f foreign affairs. The Em- 
peror has the right to prorogue and dissolve the Reichs- 
tag, but it must not be prorogued for more than sixty 
days, and in case of a dissolution, the new elections must 
take place within sixty days, and the session must be 
opened within ninety days. The Reichskanzler, or Chan- 
cellor of the Emperor, who is Prince Bismarck, presides 
over the Bundesrath, which is the supreme administra- 
tive authority ; while the Reichstag elects its own presi- 
dent. All laws for the Empire must receive the assent of 
an absolute majority both of the Federal Council (Bundes- 
rath) and of the Imperal Diet (Reichstag), and also of the 
German Emperor. 

An attempt was made on May 11th, 1878, to assassinate 
the Emperor in Berlin. He was returning in his carriage 
from a drive, with his daughter, the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, when a tinsmith, named Hodel, fired two shots 
into the carriage from the sidewalk, but both shots 
missed. Hodel was beheaded for this crime. Another 
attempt was made on June 2d, when he was driving in 
the Unter den Linden, by Dr. Nobiling, a Socialist or 
Nihilist. Though the Emperor received thirty small 
shot in the face, head and arms, he was not seriously 
injured. - 
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‘*AT THE SAME MOMENT MRS. ELDER HEARD THE VOICE OF EDGAR HOYT, AND PEERING AROUND THE PALM, 8HE SAW HIM 


STANDING BY THE FIANO, HIS DARK EYES FIXED ON BELLE’S PROUD, HALF-AVERTED FACE.” 


A MISSING YEAR 


By FLoreNce B. HALLOWELL. 


‘*T wish he had chosen any other time than this for 
his visit. It is too provoking. Belle is sure to be iu 


the way !”’ and Mrs. Elder drew her embroidery-needle | 


through her work with a jerk that betrayed very plainly | 
' is the most stubborn girl I ever saw! See how reso- 


her annoyance. 

**You can’t put him off a week or two, I suppose ?” 
said her sister Augusta, who was reclining on a sofa near 
by, a book in her hand. 

“No; he would think it odd after we have urged him 
so often to come at any time. And there’s no hope of 
Aunt Delia’s return for ten days at least !” 

‘*T presume not; and Belle, meanwhile, will be a fix- 
ture here.” 

“Yes, I can’t get rid of her. I promised Aunt Delia 
I wouldn’t let her out of my sight if I could help it.” 

“I don’t wonder she exacted the promise! What an 
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odd freak it was for Belle to run away from school and 
hide herself a whole year! I confess I am dreadfully 
curious about it. I wonder if she will ever explain it.” 

**T don’t suppose she will,” answered her sister. ‘‘She 


lutely she holds herself aloof from us all.” 

‘She knows we don’t approve of her,” said Augusta. 
‘‘And no wonder! But she may be a little more socially 
inclined after Edgar Hoyt comes. A young, handsome 
man, with an income of ten thousand a year, is not often 
kept at a distance.” 

‘No; and nothing would please her more than to keep 


| him from bestowing any attention on you, Augusta.” 


Augusta smiled languidly and glanced in the long 
mirror which hung opposite the sofa on which she sat. 
She was proud of her stately figure, blue-black hair and 
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clearly cut features. She knew she was conceded to be 
liundsome even by her enemies, and she intended to 
show off her beauty to the best advantage during Edgar 
Hoyt’s visit. 

With that end in view, she had ordered several new 
dresses, though she was already in debt, her small in- 
come not being sufficient to meet half her wants. 
was dependent upon her brother-in-law for a home, and 
it was only natural that she should desire an establish- 
ment of her own. 
age, she had failed to secure one, and the visit of Edgar 
Hoyt had been arranged especially for her benefit by 
Mrs. Elder, who was almost morbidly anxious to have 


her sister make a good marriage, and did not scruple to | 


scheme toward that end. 

Mr. Elder was a banker, and his home was a handsome 
country mansion, surrounded by gardens, orchards and 
fertile fields, and situated at such a convenient distance 
from the city that he was able to go back and forth every 
Gay. It was through negotiating some loans that he had 
made Edgar Hoyt’s acquaintance, and had received from 
him the promise of a visit. 

So anxious was Mrs. Elder to keep the field clear for 
Augusta, that she invited no other guests ; but when her 
aunt, Mrs. Lester, who was a widow, was compelled to 
make a journey to the Far West to the sick -bed of an 
only brother, and asked her to take charge of Belle 
during her absence, Mrs. Elder did not know how to 
refuse, 

Belle was in disgrace. 
stepmother at a boarding-school to finish her education 
in French, music and English literature, but had been 
there only three months when she suddenly disappeared. 
As a *‘ parlor boarder ”’ she h d been allowed many privi- 
leges, one of which was to go out walking alone once a 
day, and she had gone out one morning and failed to re- 
turn. 
mother, in which she had said simply that she would 
write soon and explain all. But no future communication 
from her had been received, and it was a year before 
Mrs. Lester saw her again. 


twelve months which had elapsed since she had left the 
school, 

But Belle was silent. 
ments could make her speak. She absolutely refused to 
tell her stepmother anything except that she had earned 
her living by coloring photographs in a studio, a work 


No threats, persuasions or argu- 


for which she had always shown great aptitude in her | 


schooldays, when it had been pursued asa pleasure. Of 
her reason for leaving the school she declined to speak. 

Perhaps had Mrs. Lester been a different woman, or 
the girl’s own mother, she would have succeeded in 
wringing from Belle’s lips the history of that missing 
year in all its details ; but she was a cold, hard, severe 
woman, and had never had much love for her beautiful 
stepdaughter. Her means were very limited, and she 
looked upon Belle as a burden, and had never sought to 
win her affection. 

But she resolved to do her duty by her, and to keep 
her, if possible, from attempting any more escapades, and 
with this purpose in view had, on going West for an in- 
definite time, left her in Mrs. Elder’s care, with countless 
charges as to her treatment. 

“It would bé folly now to hope she will make a good 
marriage,” said the stepmother. ‘‘ She has damaged her- 
self too much for that. ‘‘ But she can be trained for a 
governess.” 


She | 
| position in Mrs, “lder's household. 


But, though nearly thirty years of | 


confusion, and she wore neither lace nor jewels. 
| only ornament was a bunch of purple pansies on her 


She had been placed by her 


She had left a note to be forwarded to her step- | 


| larly indifferent to ladies’ charms. 
Then she had met her by | 
accident in the street, and had taken her home at once | 
and sternly demanded from her a full history of the | 


— 


Belle Lester's face wore anything but a happy expres- 


| sion as she stood by one of the parlor-windows looking out 


on the lawn, the evening before the day on which Edgar 
Hoyt was expected. But the melancholy, wistful look 
in her blue eyes had grown habitual during the past few 
weeks ; for it is not a pleasant thing to stand outside the 
pale of love and sympathy, and she had felt keenly her 
But she uttered no 
word of blame or reproach. She was far too proud to 
bare her wounds to unloving eyes. 

She had been a gay, joyous girl in Mrs. Westbrook’s 


| seminary, and she was now a reserved, silent woman, but 


the secret of the change was known only to herself. 
But she was as beautiful as ever, and the ineffable said- 
ness that shaded the dark lustre of her eyes only lent to 
her a greater charm. But, unlike Augusta Vane, sho 
cared little for her beauty. Her thick, soft, golden hair 


was pushed back from her low, white brow in careless 
Her 


breast. 

She was in so deep a reverie that the opening of tlie 
door did not rouse her, and she started and colored when 
the voice of Augusta Vane broke the silence. 

** All alone, Belle 2?” she said, as she seated herself in 
the most comfortable chair she could find, and tril‘'ed 
carelessly with a circlet of gold on her wrist. ‘‘ Well, tiiis 
is the last of our quiet evenings, I suppose ?” 

**T don’t understand you,” said Belle, in a cold, indif- 
ferent voice. 

**Do you mean to say you have not heard we arc to 
have company ? Yes, George is to bring a young 1:an 


| home with him to-morrow, to stay three weeks.” 


**T had not heard of it,” said Belle, not turning from 
the window. 

“Yes, and the young man is the catch of the season, 
my dear. He came into a fortune only six months ago, 
through the death of an old grand-uncle in Australia. He 
has been dreadfully run after, and is said to be singu- 
Perhaps, however, he 
will not be so callous when he sees you, Belle.” 

A bitter expression flitted across Belle’s face. 

**T shall not compete for the prize,” she said, coldly. 

This was precisely the answer for which Augusta had 


| hoped. 


You will alter your mind when you see him,” she 
said. 

Belle was silent. 

“It is best not to make rash promises,” continued Au- 
gusta, ‘‘ Now, Iam willing to wager almost any amount 
that you get up a grand flirtation with him.” 

A look of quiet contempt was the only reply Belle made 
to this speech, and, turning abruptly from the window, 


| she left the room. 


**She is certainly the most peculiar girl I ever saw,” 
mused Augusta. ‘‘I'd give a good deal to know the 
secret of that missing year. I dare say a love-affair had 
something to do with it. Her whole disposition seems 
changed. Well, I scarcely think that, after what I said, 
she'll pay much attention to Edgar Hoyt.” 

The visitor arrived late on the following afternoon, aud 
was received with all due honor, Augusta wearing one 
of her prettiest dresses and her most fascinating smile. 


She was much impressed with his appearance, and was 


loath to part with him when he was shown to the best 
guest-chamber—a large, handsomely furnished room, the 
windows of which overlooked the garden, 

“A most delightful place in which to spend a few 
weeks,” thought Edgar Hoyt, as, having performed his 


om 
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evening toilette, he walked to one of the windows and drew 
aside the lace curtain. 

As he gazed listlessly down at the beautifully kept beds 
of flowers, the straight, neat walks, and trim hedges, a 
girl appeared suddenly from behind a clump of cedars, 
and turned in the direction of the house. 

It was Belle, and, as if drawn by some strange attrac- 
tion, she looked up, with some eagerness in her face, at 
the long windows of the guest-chamber. Edgar Hoyt 


uttered a faint exclamation and started back, letting the 

curtain fall into its place again. But too late—their eyes 

had met ! 
* 


* * * * * 


Never had Belle Lester looked prouder or colder than 
when she entered the dining-room at the ringing of the 
dinner-bell at seven o’clock, and she acknowledged her 
introduction to Mr. Hoyt by only a faint inclination of 
her golden head. And not once during the progress of 
the meal did she even glance in his direction. 

‘*She’s determined to show me she is not impressiona- 
ble,” thought Augusta, well pleased. 

But she was not at all pleased, a little later, to observe 
that Mr. Hoyt, who sat next to her, was abstracted and 
ill at ease, and that his eyes rested continually on the 
fair, cold face opposite him. In vain did Augusta smile 
her sweetest and: talk her gayest. The young man an- 
swered her lively sallies at random, and evidently sus- 
tained with an effort his share in the conversation. 

It was no better when the adjournment to the parlor 
was made. Belle had retired to her own room the 
moment dinner was over, and Augusta had Mr. Hoyt 
entirely to herself, and played and sang to him, and 
looked over albums and books of foreign views with an 
unflagging amiability and interest which were almost 
sublime. But she told herself, in a rage, when she went 
to her own room, at the end of the evening, that‘she 
might as well have tried to entertain a stone, so utterly 
unappreciative of her efforts had Edgar Hoyt seemed. 
His thoughts had evidently been far away throughout 
the whole evening, and he had welcomed with unmis- 
takable relief Mr. Elder's proposition to smoke a late 
cigar on the terrace. 

“Tt’s all Belle’s fault, you can be sure of that,” said 
Mrs. Elder, when she came into her sister’s room to re- 
ceive an account of her grievances. ‘‘ George told me 
au hour ago that when he was out in the garden with 
Mr. Hoyt, just before dinner, he left him by the orchard- 
gate while he went to the stable to give an order, and 
when he came back he was just in time to see Belle walk- 
ing away as fast as she could go. Of course she had had 
the assurance to speak to Mr. Hoyt without an intro- 
duction. It was just like her! And then when I intro- 
duced him to her in the dining-room she acted as if she 
had never seen him before !” 

“Tt is a case of love at first sight with him, I sup- 
pose,” said Augusta, bitterly. 

“Tf it is, he shall know the story of her leaving Mrs, 
Westbrook’s school,” said Mrs. Elder. ‘I fancy that 
will bring him to his senses. She will find I am a match 
for her; and I will see that she does not have a chance 
to see him alone.” 

Several days went by, during which Mrs. Elder kept 
as keen a watch as possible on her aunt’s stepdaughter, 
but saw nothing to arouse her ire further. and was begin- 
ning to think she was mistaken in supposing Belle had 
any designs on their visitor, when she became the acci- 
dental witness of a scene which showed her that her 
fears had been well founded. 

She was in the conservatory, reading, late one after- 


noon, shielded from the view of any one in the parlor by 
a great date-palm. Belle was in the parlor at the piano, 
and when she began to sing, Mrs. Elder put down her 
book to listen, for the girl’s voice had been highly culti- 
vated, and the song she had taken up, ‘‘ Golden Days,” 
brought out to the full its pathetic power. 

The sweet, impassioned notes rose with their burden of 
sadness upon the air through one verse, but at the 
beginning of the next there was a sudden crash of the 
piano - keys, and the song terminated abruptly. 

At the same moment Mrs. Elder heard the voice of 
Edgar Hoyt, and peering around the palm, she saw him 
standing by the piano, his dark eyes fixed on Belle’s 
proud, half-averted face, and one hand extended ap- 
pealingly toward her. His attitude and expression gave 
evidence that he was under the influence of some strong 
emotion, but Mrs. Elder could not catch his words. 

But he had spoken only a moment when Belle inter- 
rupted him with a gesture of pain and deprecation. 

‘* Explanation |” Mrs, Elder heard her say. ‘*‘ How can 
it be explained ? No, I will not listen.” 

‘You must and shall,” answered Edgar Hoyt, in o 
loud voice. ‘I have aright to be heard,” and he made 
a step forward as if to seize her in his arms. 

But she was too quick for him. Even as his breath 
was on her cheek she started back, threw open the door 
of the library and disappeared, just as Mrs. Elder, white 
with anger and chagrin, but trying to suppress ail ap- 
pearance of excitement, emerged from her hiding-place. 

‘*Mr. Hoyt,” she said, ‘‘I have been a most unwilling 
witness of the scene that has just passed. It requires no 
explanation, knowing Belle Lester as I do. She has 
only been trying upon you some of the arts for which 
she is noted. I deeply regret that she should have de- 
ceived you, but assure you that I have done my best to 
prevent just such a catastrophe.” 

‘*T do not understand you, madam,” said the young 
man, who had grown very pale. 

‘*Perhaps you will when I tell you that my aunt's 
stepdaughter—I am thankful she is no relation of mine— 
is here under the strictest espionage. It is only right 
that you should know that she has disgraced her name 
for ever.” 

** Disgraced it !” repeated Edgar Hoyt, aghast. 

**Yes. There is a year missing from the record of her 
life, for which she refuses .absolutely to account. She 
ran away from the school in which my aunt had placed 
her, and for a year we knew nothing of her. Until she 
gives her reasons for leaving the school, and accounts for 
that year, she is beyond the pale of either affection or 
esteem. And you will see——” : 

‘*That it is wise to leave me alone in my disgrace,” in- 
terrupted a voice, and Belle appeared in the doorway of 
the library, her proud head held high, her eyes flashing. 
**You have done well to inform Mr. Hoyt of the shamo 
attaching to me, Cousin Emily,” a half-contemptuous 
smile curving her jips. ‘‘ He will scarcely try to force 
from me the history of that missing year.” 

‘‘No!” said Edgar Hoyt, advancing toward her ; ‘ be- 
cause I know you too well to allow one doubt of your 
honor to enter my heart. Belle, dear Belle, can’t you 
believe me when I tell you that I have loved you de- 
votedly from the first hour we met ? Can’t you trust me, 
Belle, and let me take you away from this home where 
you are so miserable ?” 

‘“Mr. Hoyt, you must be mad,” said Mrs. Elder, in a 
hoarse, shocked voice. 

But Edgar Hoyt only smiled, and kept his dark oyos 
riveted on Belle’s pallid, changing face. 
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For one moment she seemed 
to hesitate, then raised her eyes 
timidly, and something he read 
in their azure depths made the 
young man spring forward and 
clasp her to his heart. 

“Do you mean to say that, 
after what I have told you, and 
an acquaintance with Belle Les- 
ter of only five days, you actu- 
ally offer to marry her ?” said 
Mrs. Elder, scarcely able to 
credit the evidence of her 
senses, 

“No, madam,’ 


J 


answered the 
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young man, turning toward her, but still keeping one 
arm about the slight figure which rested against him ; 
“no, for she is already married. When she left Mrs. 
Westbrook’s school it was to become my wife !” 

And he bent his head to look in Belle’s eyes as he 
uttered the last two words. 

‘Your wife ?” echoed Mrs. Elder. 

“Yes. The explanation of our long separation is very 
simple. We became acquainted in a circulating library 
where Miss Lester went to read every day, and became 
engaged. I was poor, and as I believed her mother to be 
a very rich woman, and felt sure she would oppose my 
suit, I persuaded Belle into a clandestine marriage. A 
friend of mine was a witness to the ceremony, and after it 
was over went with us to my rooms in Harley Street to 
take lunch. When he left us an hour later, I went down- 
stairs with him, and he remarked to me, in an unneces- 
sarily loud tone, that I had 
done a good thing for my- 
self in marrying old Martin 
Lester’s heiress. I answered 
‘Yes,’ but added that I 
would have married her had 
she not been worth a penny. 
Belle had followed me to 
the head of the stairs, and 
heard only Curran’s remark 
and my assent, and at once 
she rushed back to the 
room, overwhelmed by the 
discovery that I believed 
her to be Isabelle, the 
daughter of the rich Mrs. 
Martin Lester, when she 
was, in fact, Annabel, the 
stepdaughter of Mrs. Harvey . 
Lester, who was in very 
moderate circumstances. 
She was sure I had married 
her from mercenary mo- 
tives alone, and, deeply 
wounded, she followed her 
first impulse and fled, a 
back stairway affording her 
a chance to escape into an 
alley without the risk of 
encountering any one. The 
next day I received a note 
from her telling me why 
she had left me; _ but, 
though I searched for her, 
I never saw her again until I met her here, just five 
days ago.” 

“And as to that missing year, as you term it, Cousin 
Emily,” said Belle, “it was spent in hard work. I 
boarded with a widow, a Mrs. Bronson, who will vouch 
for my steadfast application to the business by which I 
earned my living, and my blameless life.” 

“‘T need only your word for it, my darling,” said Edgar 
Hoyt, looking down again into those azure eyes, which 
now shone like stars. 

When he looked up, a moment later, Mrs. Elder was 
gone, and within an hour he took his young wife from 
her protection for ever, and Augusta was left to mourn 
the attentions she had wasted on a married man. 


Fastipious Preservation oF Heauru.—Preserving the 
health by too strict a regimen is a wearisothe malady. 
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MEN in all ages seem to have had their patriotic 
chants, and we find that even in the remotest times and 
among the most barbarous nations there were certain 
songs and melodies which were employed when armies 
advanced to war, and which inspired courage and love of 
country. The impulse in this direction is shown by the 
Indian war-dance—a rhythmical movement of the body 
accompanying strains intended to be harmonious. 

The idea has naturally developed with the growth of 
civilization, so that at present there is no country without 
some patriotic musical composition, which is looked 
upon as the national anthem. Some countries, as France 
or Germany, have several of these melodies, widely 
known and generally beloved ; but among them there is 
always one which stands 
out from the rest, and is 
recognized as a universal 
property, voices the thought 
and wakes the enthusiasm 
of the whole people. 

France has a number of 
songs, the origin of which 
is due to civil dissensions 
or party conflicts ; but, like 
the present ‘* Boulanger 
March,” a pretty though 
trivial thing, that which is 
the patriotic hymn of to- 
day may be the treasonable 
one of to-morrow. 

Austria has her ‘ Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” 
Prussia, her ‘‘ Heil der im 
Siegerkranz,” Belgium, her 
‘* Branbanconne,” and Eng- 
land her ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.” The national an- 
them is a poem whose 
words are on every tongue, 
and whose sounds are in 
every ear, ready to break 
forth whenever any occa- 
sion of natural interest 
arises. The words must 
be wedded to music of 
heart-stirring character, and 
although, perhaps, born of 
some special occasion, yet 
must be, so far as that country is concerned, of general 
application. 

We find that most of the national anthems were 
written impulsively, and were born at what the French 
call a psychological moment. Some individual seems 
inspired to be the mouthpiece of an entire nation. The 
work is not the patient and elaborate composition of a 
scholar in the privacy of his chamber, but is a spontane- 
ous utterance, hurriedly conceived amid stirring alarms 
and general suspense, and dashed upon the paper furi- 
ously and almost without thought. And yet most of 
these hymns will bear strict literary analysis, and in 
some instances, where attempts have been made to im- 
prove them or to add to the sentiment conveyed, the 
attempt has been failure. A stanza appears in some ver- 
sions of the ‘‘ Marseillaise”” which was not in the origi- 
nal, and which was certainly not the work of Rouget de 
l'Isle. It is the composition of some one who imagined 
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that the first draught lacked completeness, and there is } personage, who claimed to be descended from royalty, 
evidence that the words were carefully thought out to | There was a good deal in common between the two, 


furnish the hymn with a climax ; but they are weak and 
faltering when compared with what precedes, and when 
read with the others sound like a false note, and leave a 
sense of jarring and disappointment. In fact, the ending 
of sonorous hymns of this character should have a kind 
of abruptness, a culminating swell and grandeur, over- 
whelming the mind and leaving it for a moment stupe- 
fied with mighty emotions. 


The ‘‘ Marseillaise ” was supposed to have been co.a- 
posed by Rouget de l’'Isle in honor of the entering of the 
Marseillaise into Paris, July 30th, 1792. An accident gave | 
it the name. The ‘‘ Marseillaise” had done some great | 
work before that date, and only received its name from 
the fact of the Marseillaise making it generally known by | 
singing it on entering Paris at the banquet of welcome 
which they received in the Champs Elysée. 

touget de l'Isle was stationed at Strasburg as an officer 
of engineers at the time of the declaration of war by 
Louis XVI. against Austria, in April, 1792. Strasburg 
was then, as now, thoroughly French in heart, and one 
of the foremost in the national uprising against invasion. 
In this city, as everywhere, volunteer forces were raised, 
an to encourage this volunteering, the Mayor of Stras- 
burg requested Rouget de l'Isle to compose a song for 
the occasion. He did it the same night, and hurriedly 
noted down at the same time the melody, which has 
ever since been its musical interpretation. This was re- 
hearsed by a number of soldiers, played by a military 
band, and the words and music produced an astounding 
effect when, on the following afternoon, the inhabitants 
were invited to enroll themselves, Nine hundred signed 
their names. It is a curious fact that Rouget de 1’Isle, 
after many strange experiences, came very near ending 
his life upon the guillotine. 

Upon analysis it is found that great national anthems 
are generally true poems, filled with sublime ideas and 
exalted imagery. The versification is melodious, and 
adapted to an impressive musical setting. The words 
are harmonious and flowing, and attach themselves at 
once to the popular memory. They possess, too, a cer- 
tain simplicity, and are full of energy, movement and in- 
spiration. In the lines and music together we hear the 
deep bass notes of a great organ, and majestic, measured 
strains that thunder and reverberate through the mind, 
and at last melt slowly into silence. / 

The poet who writes a mighty national hymn of this sort 
must be an ardent patriot who loves his country above all 
things, a man of imagination, of sublime ideas, of melan- 
choly, of affection for his family and countrymen, of cou- 
rageous, high and noble thoughts, of intense and fiery 
emotions, and of a prophetic spirit. 

Such a man was Francis Scott Key. 

He came of superior ancestry. There were two bro- 
thers—John Ross and Philip Barton Key. Philip was an 
officer in the British Army during the Revolutionary War, 
while John was an officer in the Army of the United 
States. John had a fine property in Maryland, near 
Taneytown, Frederick County. It one of those | 
splendid estates the memory only of which remains, with 
sweeping lawns, majestic terraces and other picturesque 
belongings. Round the mansion ran broad piazzas, from 
which could be seen against the distant sky the impress- 
ive Catoctin Mountain. 

Here John Ross Key's only children—Francis Scott 


was 


7 ; 
| and rather precise. 


and Anne—were born, both very handsome. Frank spent 
his early boyhood with an exiled Scotchman of aris- 
tocratic descent, named Bruce —a quaint and original 


Bruce had his romantic stories to tell, to which Frank 
listened with interest and faith. The boy was a dreamer 
—much alone when he was not with his venerable Scotch 
friend, given to solitary walks and reveries, to thoughtful 
books, and late and sentimental sittings on the porch by 
moonlight. His sister was shy and beautiful—a slim, 
dark girl, not very tall, who afterward became the wife 
of Roger B. Taney. At this time the future Chief-justice 
was gaunt and austere of aspect, self-contained, earnest 
It is said that he often lectured 
Frank, and pointed out to him how impossible it is for 
any man to succeed who is not serious and determined, 
and how. the direst failure awaits him who is much given, 
to castle-building and idle contemplation. 

Frank was educated at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
and read law with Jeremiah Townley Chase. The society 
of Annapolis in those days was intensely aristocratic, and 
amusing descriptions have come down to us o fits old- 
school formalities in business and social intercourse. At 
the Bar the most distinguished lawyers of the State at- 
tended. The judges, in scarlet cloaks, sat gravely in 
chairs upon an elevated platform, and nothing can be 
imagined more impressive than a trial. Students pre- 
paring for admission were obliged to attend court every 
day in order to become familiar with its modes and pro- 
cesses, . 

Frank Key was a comparatively diligent student, and 
in due course was admitted. He first practiced at Fre- 
derick City, and afterward removed to Georgetown, where 
he speedily rose to distinction. There is something of a 
prejudice against poets where practical affairs are con- 
cerned, but there can be no doubt that the author of 
“The Star-spangled Banner” was a really excellent 
lawyer, and would have been remembered in the long 
line of eminent men in the profession which his State 
has produced. 

He was destined, however, to win undying fame in an- 
other way, and altogether by an accident. It has been 
said that he could not help being the author of the Ame- 
rican national anthem—that it was forced out of him 
and, from a certain point of view, this is true. 

As is well known, Mr. Key was a, prisoner on the British 
fleet which was anchored two miles from Fort McHenry 
during the bombardment of that defense. Accompanied 
by John §. Skinner, a man of peculiar character, they 
visited the cartel-ship Minden to obtain the release of 
several prisoners, and particularly of Dr. Beanes, of 
Upper Marlboro, Md. The doctor had acted incautiously 
during the invasion, and had got himself into trouble. 
Still, there was a certain amount of question as to his 
guilt of the crime charged upon him, which was the 
breaking of his parole. 

When the British encamped at Marlboro, on their way 
to Washington, Admiral Cockburn and some other officers 
made Dr. Beanes’s residence their headquarters. They 
were treated with great hospitality, and, in return, placed 
guards around the premises to prevent depredations by 
the soldiery. After the main body of the army had 
moved off to return to the ships, some stragglers ap- 
peared and began to plunder. Dr. Beanes, with a few 
friends, followed these men and made them p”’ oners. 
The act incensed the British officers, who sent back a de- 
tachment to release the stragglers, and put Dr. Beanes 
under arrest. He was dragged from his bed at midnight 
and hurried away, half dressed, to the British camp. 

The friends of the doctor knew that it was necessary 
to act promptly if anything was to be done for him be- 


fore the fleet sailed, so Mr. Richard West went to see 
Mr. Key, whose family physician and intimate friend Dr. 
Beanes had been, and presented the case. Mr. Key 
agreed to act at once, and saw the President, who sanc- 
tioned his mission. Orders were issued for the cartel- 
ship to be got ready, and Mr. Skinner was instructed to 
act as agent for the flag-of-truce. 

The British fleet was met at the mouth of the Potomac 
arranging for the expedition against Baltimore. Ad- 
miral Cochrane received the 
ciously, but as soon as Key made known his business, 
General Ross, and particularly Admiral Cockburn, who 
was an extremely brutal man, became violent, and de- 
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of the current of his thoughts. He relied, also, a good 
deal, upon his memory. In the smallboat which con- 
veyed him to shore he completed the poem, and that 
night he wrote it out as it now stands, at the hotel at 


| which he stopped in Baltimore. Next morning he showed 


ambassadors very gra- | 


clared that Dr. Beanes had broken faith and should not | 


be released. 


But, fortunately, some wounded British | 


officers had been very kindly treated at Bladensburg, a | 


circumstance which was pointedly brought to the memory | 


of General Ross and the admiral, and on this ground it 
was decided that the Marlboro physician should be set 
free. The mission thus happily accomplished, the visit- 
ors were about to take leave when they were informed 
that they would be detained until the attuck on Balti- 
more was over. They were immediately transferred to 
the frigate Surprise, and there remained until the fleet 
reached the Patapsco, when they were sent on board 
their own vessel, They were permitted to take Dr. 
Beanes with them, and all were kept under a guard of 
soldiers to prevent them from landing. 

From the deck of this ship the party witnessed the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. 


was a man of emotional temperament and fine feeling. 
Dr. Beanes, whose trying experiences had worn him out, 
went below, but the two others remained on deck all 


We may imagine the | 
anxiety of the little group, and particularly of Key, who | 


the verses to Judge Nicholson, who was greatly pleased 
with them, and took them at once to the office of the 
Baltimore American, and had them printed for general 
circulation. 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


““O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gloaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there: 
O say does that Star-spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 


‘*On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream: 
Tis the Star-spangled Banner; O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
‘And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoe of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution, 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the Star-spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


| “O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 


night, ‘‘ watching,” says Chief-justice Taney, ‘every | 


shell from the moment it was fired until it fell, listening 
with breathless interest to hear if an explosion followed. 


While the bombardment continued it was sufficient proof | 


that the fort had not surrendered. But it suddenly 


ceased some time before day, and as they had no com- | 
munication with any of the enemy’s ships, they did not | 
know whether the fort had surrendered or the attack | 


upon it had been abandoned. They paced the deck for 
the residue of the night in painful suspense, watching 


with intense anxiety the return of the day, and looking | 


every few minutes at their watches to see how long they 
must wait for it; and as soon as it dawned, and before 
it was light enough to see objects at a distance, their 


glasses were turned to the fort, uncertain whether they | 


should see there the stars and stripes or the flag of the 
enemy. 
was still there.’ And as the day advanced they dis- 
covered, from the movements of the boats between the 


shore and the fleet, that the troops had been roughly | 


handled, and that many wounded men were carried to 
the ships.” 


The attack on the city had failed, and as soon as the | 
fleet was ready to sail Mr. Key and his friends were free | 


to go where they pleased. 


Mr. Key often afterward, with great animation, de- | 


scribed his feelings that memorable night, and Low he 
wrote the song. His heart was sick with anxiety. 


He | 


: 
commenced the verses on deck, in the fervor of the | 
moment, in the dim light of the September morning, | 
when he saw the British soldiers hastening to their ships, | 


and when he caught a glimpse of the flag he had watched 
for so anxiously from the first faint gleam of dawn. 
had a letter in his pocket, and upon the back of this he 


jotted down the opening lines and some brief memoranda 


He | 


Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust;’ 
And the Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 


The poem was set up by Samuel Sands, an apprentice 
in the American office, who is still living, at this writing, 
in Baltimore County, at a venerable age but in fairly 
good health, with mind and memory clear. Mr. Sands 
for many years has taken great interest in the peaceful 


pursuit of agriculture. 


was first sung in a 
tavern adjoining the Holliday Street Theatre by Charles 


“The Star-spangled Banner” 


Durang. The Durang brothers were actors, but at this 


| time one of them, Ferdinand, was in the military ser- 
At length the light, and they saw that ‘ our flag | 


vice. It was he who set the poem to the music of the 
old air, ‘‘ Anacreon in Heaven.” Charles first sang it on 
the stage of the Holliday Street Theatre, where it took 
the popular fancy and was speedily heard in the streets, 


| in the household, by the bivouac-fire—everywhere. Frem 


this introduction the theatre won a national reputation. 
It still stands, enjoying great popularity and attracting 
the best class of people, and on its stage the greatest 
actors of the century have appeared. 

Mr. Key’s fame as a great poet and patriot was now 
made. It is a little curious, however, that he wrote so 
little else worth preserving. Indeed, there is but one 
poem of the many he composed which has been thought 
worthy of preservation—his hymn, ‘‘ Lord, with Glowing 
Heart I'll Praise Thee,” one of the most popular and 
valued in the hymnal of the Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a devout member. A collection of Mr. Key’s 
poems was published in 1857, edited by H. V. D. Johns, 
with an introduction by Chief-justice Taney ; but there 
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is nothing among them 
which reaches to the 
height, or near it, of 
the national song. 
The verses are marked 
by tenderness, delicacy 
and feeling. 

Key was the _inti- 
mate friend of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, 
and some of the poet’s 
letters will be found 
in the biography of the 
eccentric Virginian. 
Their close friendship 
is a little puzzling, 
for never were two 
men more unlike— 
Key, quiet, gentle and 
careful of the feelings 
of others; Randolph, 
rude, abrupt and mer- 
ciless. 

Key, also, enjoyed 
the esteem and regard 
of Andrew Jackson, 
who appointed him, 
in 1833, to the place 
of United States At- 
torney for the District 
of Columbia. His per- 
sonal relations with the 
President were of the 
closest character, and 
he was often selected 
to attend to business 
for General Jackson of 
great trust and delicacy. 


tion, Key was sent unofficially to the South, and spent 
a considerable portion of his stay in Charleston. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


SAMUEL SANDS, WHO SET THE TYPE OF “‘ THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


During the nullification agita- 


To his 


VIEW OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT M‘BRNRY. 


quiet diplomatic skill 
is ascribed the peace- 
ful termination of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Key manumit- 
ted all his slaves, and 
was one of the found- 
ers of the African Colo- 
nization Society. His 
latter years were 
marked by a tranquil 
happiness, ‘honor, 
love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” Without 
ostentation he devoted 
himself to many good 
works, and was regard- 
ed everywhere with 
affection and respect. 

In January, 1843, 
while visiting Balti- 
more, he was attacked 
with pneumonia, and, 
although the best 
medical skill of the 
city was employed, the 
disease was so acute 
and swift in its opera- 
tion that he could not 
be saved. 

Immediately there 
spread over the land 
a profound grief. The 
Supreme Court ad- 
journed. The Bar and 
various societies passed 
resolutions of condo? 


ence, and the newspapers paid ardent tributes to the 
memory of the deceased lawyer and poet. 
Reverdy Johnson, over thirty years afterward, spoke of 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 
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Mr. Key in language which seems to furnish succinctly a f is expected, will before long be erected to him there. 


true estimate of the man: 


his praise, a character 
of almost religious 
perfection. A firm 
believer in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, his 
conduct was regulat- 
ed by the doctrines 
inculcated by its 
Founder, and this be- 
ing so, his life was 
one of perfect pu- 
rity.” 

In personal appear- 
ance, Francis Scott 
Key was tall, erect 
and of admirable 
physical proportions. 
Upon his handsome 
and winning features, 
we are told, there 
usually dwelt a soft 
and touching pensive- 
ness of ex pression 
almost bordering on 
sadness. His voice 
was sweet and per- 
suasive, and his ges- 
tures unaffected and 
graceful. 

His wife was Mary 
Tylor Lloyd, daugh- 
ter of Edward and 
Elizabeth Tylor 
Lloyd, of Wye House, 
Talbot County, Md., 
and they had eleven 
children, as follows : 
Elizabeth Pheebe, 
who married Charles 
Howard, of Balti- 
more; Maria Lloyd, 
who married Henry 
Magnardier Steele, of 
Dorchester ; Francis 
Scott, who married 
Elizabeth Lloyd 
Howard ; John Ross, 
who married Virginia 
Ringgold ; Annie Ar- 
nold, who married 
Daniel Turner, of 
North Carolina; Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Daniel 
Murray, Philip Bar- 


ton, who married Ellen Swann ; Ellen Lloyd, who mar- 
ried Simon Blunt, U. 8. A.; Mary Alice Lloyd Nevins, 
who married Hon. George H. Pendleton ; 
who married Elizabeth 


Henry, 


Edward and Alice McBlair Lloyd, of Wye House. 
Francis Scott Key is buried in Mount Olivet Cemetery, 

at Frederick City, Md., near the place of his birth, and 

A monument, it 


within view of the Catoctin Mountain. 


~ 


**Some of his writings are 
truly gems of beauty. His style of speaking to a court 
was ever clear, and his reasoning logical and powerful ; 
whilst his speeches to juries, when the occasion admitted 
of it, were beautifully eloquent. 
many accomplishments he possessed what is still more to 


San Francisco. 


To the graces of his 
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THE LICK MONUMENT TO FRANCIS 8. KEY, TO BE ERECTED AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


and Charles 


Lloyd, daughter of | century becomes Jadi. 


drop their prerogative. 


Through the generosity of the late James Lick, the 
millionaire, a shaft to his memory has been raised in 


The most elaborate and finest tribute of this character, 
however, is that which will shortly be erected in Balti- 
The memorial will be placed in Patterson Park, 


immediately within 
the line of breast- 
works constructed by 
the defenders of the 
city in 1814, and over- 
looking the scene 
which inspired Key 
to write his immor- 
tal poem. The spot 
chosen is 104 feet 6 
inches above the 
level of the water in 
the harbor. Many 
suggestions have been 
made as to the char- 
acter of the memo- 
rial, but a design has 
not yet been chosen. 
The sum of $100,000, 
half of which will 
come from the Mary- 
land Legislature and 
the other half from 
patriotic citizens of 
the State, will be 
expended upon the 
monument. 

The “old flag” 
which overhung Fort 
McHenry during the 
bombardment, is in 
possession of the Ap- 
pleton family, of Bos- 
ton, and is in fairly 
good condition, Mrs. 
Georgianna Armi- 
stead Appleton is a 
daughter of Colonel 
Armistead, who com- 
manded the fort at 
the time of the attack. 


Lorp anp Lapy.— 
In the twelfth cen- 
tury the word lord 
was still spelt hlaf- 
ord; afterward it ap- 
pears in such forms 
as hloverd, lhoaverd, 
loverd, lhord, and 
finally (late in the 
fourteenth century) 
it appears as lord. 


The word lady, which in extant documents written before 
the Norman Conquest is hle‘fdige, was in the thirteenth 
century lhevedi, leafdi, lavedi, etc., and in the following 


DROPPING THE PREROGATIVE OF GOVERNMENT.— The 
surest way of governing, both in a private family and 
a kingdom, is for a husband and a prince sometimes to 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. 


’ 


‘‘T nave never forgotten ”"— Mr. Frith writes —‘‘ a con- 
versation between two students who were drawing behind 
me in the Antique School of the Academy. Said one to the 
other, ‘Who did you get to sit for Nell Gwynne in your 
picture of Charles IL, and that lady ? ‘Miss Truman,’ 
said his friend. ‘You know her ?—sits in the Life. A 
doosid good model.’ ‘Yes, I know her,’ said the ‘ques- 
tioner ; ‘ thought you'd had her. More like her than Nell 
Gwynne, ain’t it? And the King, who sat for him ?’ 
‘Oh!’ was the reply, in a rather conceited tone ; ‘I did 
him from nothing.’ ‘And you’ve made him very like,’ 
said the candid friend.” . 

The difficulties Mr. Frith had frequently to encounter 
are strikingly illustrated in connection with the picture 
painted by order of the Queen, ‘‘ The Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales.” ‘‘So you are going to do the marriage 
picture ?” said Landseer to him. ‘Well, for all the 
money in this world, and all in the next, I wouldn’t un- 
dertake such a thing.” Before the royal request reached 
him, Mr. Frith had arranged with Mr. Gambert to paint 
three pictures of London street scenes for ten thousand 
pounds, and this agreement had to be put aside. For the 
marriage picture he was to receive three thousand. Of 
course, he was present on the occasion, and made a first 
sketch of the scene, with which the Queen was pleased. 
Then the difficulties began. The artist wanted sittings 
and dresses, and from many of the foreigners present it 
was impossible to obtain them. The Princess’s brides- 
maids, too, proved refractory at first. ‘‘ Though I lost 
not a moment ’— Mr. Frith says — ‘‘ in impressing on all 
who were present at the wedding that I must have their 
dresses to paint from, I was told by several that the 
gowns were already taken to pieces, given away, or cut 
up into mementoes of the interesting event, ete. In 
reply, I threatened them with the Queen if the dresses 
were not produced ; and, strange to say, the destroyed 
ones became miraculously whole again, and were sent to 
me.” The bridesmaids were very kind in sitting, and one 
of them, Lady Diana Beauclerk, ‘‘a most sweet creature, 
sat divinely for three hours.” The Bishop of Oxford and 
Lord Chancellor Westbury, who had recently been at 
loggerheads in the House of Lords, sat for their por- 
traits. ‘‘ When the Lord Chancellor sat for me, his eye 


caught the form of the Bishop of Oxford, and he said: | 


‘Ah, Sam of Oxford! I should have thought itsimpossi- 
bie to produce a tolerably agreeable face, and yet pre- 
serve any resemblance to the Bishop of Oxford.’ And 
when the Bishep saw my portrait of Wes'bury, he said : 
‘Like him? Yes; but not wicked enough.’” The 
Princess of Wales proved a diflicult sitter. The illus- 
trious young lady did not know that it was necessary to 


keep her face in one position, for a few minutes even, to | 


enable an artist to paint it. Mr. Frith was in despair, 
and opened his heart to the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ You 
should scold her,” said the Prince.” One day the artist 
was sent for to Marlborough, and met there Gibson, the 
sculptor, waiting for a sitting from the Princess. He 
did not think it like, and in reply to Gibson, said so. 
* Well, you see,” he replied, **the Princess is a delight- 
ful lady, but she can’t sit a bit”: 


* Just at this moment I was summoned to the Prince, whom I 


found with the Princess, and I saw, or thought I saw, a sort of | 
pretty smiling pout, eloquent of reproof and of half-anger with | 
The Prince had something to show me, and then he led the | 
No sooner did we | 


me. 
way to Gibson, the Princess and I following. 
find ourselves in the sculptor’s presence than—after some re- 
marks upon the bust—the Prince said: ‘How do you find the 


—— 


) Princess sit, Mr. Gibson ?? Now, thought I, if ever man was in an 

| awkward fix, you are, Mr. Gibson, for after what you said to mea 

| few minutes ago, you cannot in my presence compliment the 
beautiful model on her sitting. The Prince looked at Gibson, and 
Gibson looked in dead silence at the Prince, and then at the Prin- 
cess ; he then looked again at the Prince, smiled, and shook his 
head. ‘There, you see, you sit properly neither to Mr. Gibson nor 
to Mr. Frith.’ ‘I do, I do,’ said the lady; ‘you are two bad 
men!’ And then we all smiled; and Gibson went on with his 
work, the Princess sitting admirably for the short time that I re- 
mained, This was a good omen, as I afterward found,” 


Mr. Frith loves a good story, even when it is at his own 
expense. Taking a lady down to dinner who had not 
caught the artist’s name, she began to talk about his pict- 
ure, ‘The Derby Day,” calling it vulgar, ill-drawn, and 
poor in the painting of it. ‘* ‘Iam sorry you don’t like 
it,’ I replied, ‘ for I painted it.’ Never shall I forget that 
poor lady’s distress. I tried to help her, I forget how, 
but I know [ tried. Then she was unfortunate, for she 
fled from her colors. ‘ Of course,’ she stuttered, ‘TI really 
had no idea—but, then, of course, it’s a very clever pict- 
ure ; but I confess I don’t like the subject.’ ‘No more do 
I,’ I declared ; ‘ but, then, you must not quarrel with cop- 
per because it is not gold. If I attempted history, or 

| what you call high art, I should make a greater fool of 
myself than I am generally considered to be.’ 
you would.’” 

‘*Strange as it may seem,” says Frith, ‘‘ I have heard 
Turner ridicule some of his own later works quite as 
skillfully as the newspapers did. For example, at a din- 
ner where I was present, a salad was offered to Turner, 
who called the attention of his neighbor at the table to it 
in the following words : ‘Nice cool green, that lettuce, 
isn’t it ? and the beetroot, pretty red—not quite strong 


‘Of course 


enough ; and the mixture, delicate tint of yellow, that. 
Add some mustard, and then you haye one of my pict- 


,” 


ures.’”” On another occasion, Turner entered a printshop 
and rated the owner soundly for injuring, as he fancied, 
one of his engravings. When he told his name ; ‘ ‘ Bless 
my soul !’exclaimed the printseller ; ‘is it possible that 
you are the great Turner! Well, sir, I have long desired 
to see you ; and now that T have seen you, I hope I shall 
never see you again, for a more disagreeable person I 
have seldom met.’ ” 

Mr. Frith’s experiences are manifold. One day he had 
a visit from the well-known tradesman of Westbourne 
Grove, who suggested as a subject for a picture, ‘* White- 
ley’s at Four O’clock in the Afternoon.” Seeing a por- 
trait of himself, painted forty-five years before, in a shop, 
he went in, and was asked £20 for it. It was valuable, 
the woman said, because Frith, the artist, was dead. He 
had died of drink, and her husband attended his funeral. 
His anecdotes are often extraordinary, and sometimes, 
as he observes of the following, almost incredible: ‘‘ A 
lady took a small picture to Burlington House on the 
day named for receiving pictures, and showed it to one of 
the porters, telling him it was for exhibition, ‘ All right, 
madam,’ said the man, offering to receive the picture. 
| **No, no,’ said the lady, ‘I must hang it myself. It has 

been painted for a particular light, and I wish to select 
| the proper place and light myself.’” The writer, who 
must have heard many good witticisms, knows how to 
relate them in the fewest words possible. On the private 
view day, he met Mr. Bernal Osborne, and congratulated 
him on a brilliant speech he had lately made in the 
House. ‘I will tell you what,” said he, “I will ex- 
change my tongue for your palette."”. Among Mr. Frith's 
acquaintances was a young man with a“ tip-tilted ” nose, 
which was sometimes the jest of his associates. Once he 
said, grave’r: ‘I say, look here! I object to your making 


A STORY THAT ISN’T A STORY. 


making my nose a subject of conversation.” ‘‘ That is 
unfortunate,” replied his friend ; ‘‘ we wanted a subject, 
and we took the first that turned up.” Mr. Frith ob- 
serve, by-the-way, that the story told of Sydney Smith, 
who, on being asked by Landseer to sit to him, replied, 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” is 
not true ; but he vouches for the following: ‘ At une of 
the Court balls, Landseer attended, and when the King 
of Portugal, who was also a guest, was made aware of the 
presence of the great animal- painter, he expressed his 
desire for an introduction. Landseer was presented 
accordingly, when the King, in his imperfect English, 
said: ‘Oh, Mr. Landscer, I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance. I am so fond of deas’s,’” 


THME TOREST. 
bo ©. Fs 

Tue forest! noblest gift to man, 
Beneath whose shades the breezes fan 
My fevered cheeks in Summer hours, 
As oft I seek her cooling bowers, 
To spend a day of quiet rest, 
In her green aisles where none molest. 


GERRY, 


On mat of softest mosses brown 

In blissful ease I sit me down. 

Where forest herbage, fresh and rare, 
With grateful perfume fills the air; 
And bright birds sing, with happy song, 
A lullaby the whole day long. 


Above, the busy squirrel weaves 

In chestnut tall his nest of leaves; 
While, in an opening to the sky, 

A white-winged cloud is sailing by, 
But ere it leaves my narrow view, 

Is all dissolved in misty blue, 


A greeting falls upon my ear 

Of liquid musie, soft and clear; 

For near me, in the shadows cool, 

A cascade drops into a pool, 

With silvery skein of waters sweet, 
Whose spray makes damp my rustie seat, 


And there, through all the Summer day, 
The speckled trout in beauty lay; 

A painted moth comes to explore, 

She dips her wings and all is o'er. 

A dimple only left to tell 

The tragic story how she fell. 


And thus from morn till dewy night 

I evel in a strange delight, 

Till through the purple twilight’s frown 
The stars like angel-eyes look down, 
And then I homeward wend my way, 
With memories of a happy day. 


A STORY THAT ISN’T A STORY. 


I was a rebel—what there was of me—and I had a box 
of tin soldiers, christened Yankees, that I used to whip 
regularly every day in the week. 

John and Jim were rebels, too, but they vanquished 
their foes out in the garden with tenpins, except when 
they took a notion to make Northern armies of me. If 
those boys stoned a bird it was a Yankee ; if they didn’t 
stone a bird, but some passer-by instead—well, most 
likely he was a Yankee. Yellow dogs were all Yankees, 
80 were stray cows ; and as for cats—I used to be sorry 
for cats. 

There was a baby up-stairs—a scrap of a'rebel—who 


could pass any day for a roll of seslloped flannel until he 
commenced to scream, and then he was more like a penny 
whistle than anything else I can think of just now. Last 
of all there was mamma—poor mamma !—who lay in the 
red room with cheeks as white as egg-shells ; but she 
didn’t lie there long. 

One day —a day of blue skies and warm sun and 
breezes—I had left off slaughtering my Yankees, and 
taken to digging instead. 

It was a slice of fairyland, that garden of ours, leaving 
out the angle-worms and boys. There were buzzings in 
the grass and chirpings in the trees; there were wise 
flies, in green coats, winking at the spiders, and the fat 
toad squatting by the rain- barrel knew all about’ that 
other frog who would a-wooing go; there was a hazy, 
mazy, lazy spell of Summer in the air, and under its 
hazy, mazy, lazy spell I was an enchanted princess, dig- 
ging for flowers and song-birds and butterflies. 

**You, Nan-nee !” 

It was black Mammie’s voice, and I was only a tired 
child in a soiled frock, scooping dirt with a spoon. 

“Del law, chile! Jus’ ye look at dat dar ap’n, and 
see dem dar han’s and kneeses! Is yer ’ware ye’s gwine 
ter be spanked ? Does ye know ye’s gwine fer ter cotch 
it? Lamme tote yer ter yer mauma dis inkstunt— 
po’nifican’ lam’!” 

Mammie’s bronze arms had lifted me to her monstrous 
shoulder, and I was hugging her bandana-topped head 
with a view to that first law of nature, when we ran 
against Nurse Minta in the hall. 

‘*Hi! yer free trash, wot yer snawlin’ tru’ we alls 
house like dis yar fur?” (I am quoting Mammie, of 
course). ‘‘Gal, am yer seed goses? Sumfin’s done 
turned yer whiter’n a sheet !” 

Minta was as black as the ace of spades. 

‘*Goses ain’t shucks to wot I done see up-stairs dar,” 
she sputtered. ‘‘ Aunt ’Ria, Miss Rose’s time done come 
certin ;” and with that she sputtered off to the kitchen. 

Up the stairs, with Mammie’s broad bosom jolting my 
legs with her sobs, into the red room to mamma, whose 
time had come and gone, leaving its exit carved upon the 
marble of her face. 

Mamma’s death was tho shell that scattered the family 
camp. The boys were packed off to college ; the baby, 
condemned to the care of a childless aunt, who de- 
veloped into a spanking machine the two years she had 
him ; and myself, sent down to grandma's, because there 
was no place else to go. When I add that mamma’s 
body was lost, and the house confiscated, I have de- 
tailed all the advantages we derived from “being rebels, 
except that papa got a new wife before he left the South. 

Going down to grandma’s meant a long day’s journey 
through Maryland in a stagecoach, a night in the rat- 
haunted tavern at Beantown, and then to end with a car- 
riage-ride next morning to the big white farmhouse on 
the hill. 

I was the last of the children to leave the old home, 
and had cried my eyes red and my handkerchief wet, 
long before the coach rattled up the quiet street. 

There was a truly loyal aunt to see me off, and odds 
and ends of childish heads popped out of truly loyal 
windows. The driver tossed my trunk in the rumble with 
a ‘*now you see me, now you don’t” sort of carelessness, 
and then, at Mammie’s tearful request, lifted me beside 
him on the box. My aunt called out Good-by in a thank- 
God tone of relief, the old coach creaked, the horses 
switched their plaited tails, and I was on my travels. 

It was so early that the sun still dozed under his silver 
blanket, and the passengers who had yawned themselves 


‘*DEL LAW, CHILE! JUS’ YE LOOK AT DAT DAR AP’N, AND SEE 
DEM DAR HAN’S AND KNEESES!’”’ 


A STORY THAT ISN’T A STORY. 


awake when the coach stopped, had thought better of it | 


and yawned themselves to sleep again. 
Gray mist and silence over the cobbled streets and 


sleepy houses — gray mist and silence for miles and | 


miles, til] in a flash the sun jumped out of bed with a 
broad stare to see us up before him. The coach shook 
its sides with a chuckle that woke up all the passengers 
and set them chuckling, too. The cobbles gave way to 
yellow roads, and then we were in the country. And 
such a country ! with fields of clover-heads nodding up 
at the horses as if they knew they were safe, and had 
grown quite saucy about it; with birds whistling with a 
jocularity that betrayed fat worms for breakfast, and 
with trees and trees and trees spinning like gone-mad 
tops, till they grew blue in the distance and fainted 
against the sky. 

The driver was a solemn man in top-boots, and he 
flicked flies off the horses and heads off the flies in a 
way most awful to behold. He chewed tobacco, too, as 
if it was cream -nuts, ard hummed songs guiltless of 
words or tune. But what wonderful stories he thad to 
tell of snakes and bears, and kings and queens, and 
fairies! What dialogues he had overheard in the very 
woods we were passing through between white-tailed 
rabbits burrowed in the chaff and flame-breasted robins 
in the bushes ! 

‘*D’yer see that ’ar handful o’ houses up the road a 
spell ?” he asked, after we had left the city miles and 
miles behind. 

Of course I saw them, and I said so. 

‘*Now, wot mout yer cawl that ‘ar settlemen’, allowin’ 
yer wor arxed ?” 

‘** Tenallytown, sir,” I ventured. 

“‘Wrong yer are, and guess agen.”’ 

‘* Bean Oh, Surrattsville.”’ 

Surrattsville it was, and there stood the landlady wait- 
ing on the porch. 

We had made the journey every Summer that I could 
remember, and there we always found her, rain or shine, 
with her ample figure in the neatest of prints, with her 
brown hair in a twist with no nonsense about it, and with 
an excitement almost childish shining in her eyes as she 
watched the bustle that attended the arrival of the stage 


She was fond of children, I think, and on the strength 
of the baby—there was a new one nearly every Summer 
—had cultivated quite friendly relations with mamma 
across the red stage door. She had even promised me a 
duck the Summer before, and bade me not forget it 
when I happened to pass again. Forget, indeed! There 
are some things of quite as much consequence as that 
everlasting ‘‘ golden cord,” and a duck is one of them. 

Tam afraid I had even expected something extraordi- 
nary in the way of fuss and feathers waiting for me with 
its legs tied. There was fuss enough, but feathers !—not 
one, not the ghost of one. The landlady had even for- 
gotten me! 

Yes ; she lifted me from my seat, and then, resting her 
hand absently on my shoulder, commenced chatting with 
my Jehu, and noticed me no more. I was not a highway 
robber ofa ebild, but surely when folks said ducks they 
must mean ducks—a force of reasoning that resulted in a 
vigorous tugging at her gathers. 

‘*Please, may I have my duck, ma’am? There’s such 
a nice yard down at gram’ma’s for ducks—if only I had a 
duck !” 

She left the driver in the middle of that ‘‘ muddy rut 
he would find down the road apiece,” and taking her 
hand from my shoulder, put it under my chin. 

“Duck ? Let me see; why, you don’t tell me this 
little black beetle is you /” 

I thought I looked like a pen-wiper, but I didn’t like 
to contradict her. 

‘* Here—jump up on the bench and let me get a good 
look at you. My, my! how you do grow! I don’t see 


| mamma on to-day’s trip—how’s that ?” 


*“Mamma’s dead !—oh, didn’t you know mamma was 
dead ?” 

And at the bare recollection of what mamma’s being 
dead meant for me already, I buried my face in my hand 
kerchief—it was folded into a pig with black-bordered 
ears—and deluged it with tears. 

«There, there,” she said, soothingly, as she rocked mc 
in her arms ; ‘‘ don’t cry, that’s a good child. And so 
you want a duck—eh ? Come along, then.” 

And, jumping me briskly to the floor, Wwe went throug): 
the public room and into the garden beyond. And I 
got my duck. 


uF . 


“JUMPING ME BRISKLY TO THE FLOOR, WE WENT INTO THE 
GAk. EN BEYOND. AND I GOT MY DUCK.” 


STORY THAT ISN’T A STORY. 
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‘*THE CULPRITS WERE ORDERED IN, AND MY ‘ WADDLES’ 
LAID BEFORE ME ON A CHAIR.” 


‘““There now,’’ she laughed, when I had settled myself | 
on the box with a gawky affair all quack and pinfeathers 
in my arms and a cup of cornmeal to feed it; ‘don’t 
say I can’t give ducks away after I promise them. The 


driver can bring the cup back on Saturday’s trip ; and 
now, my dear, good-by.’ 
As we drove away from the shabby inn I turned my 


’ 


head to watch her; she nodded hers with a smile, and | 
then the coach clattered down the road, and I never saw 
her kindly face again. 

Grandma’s meant Uncle George’s as well, for they 
lived together and worked the farm on shares. 


There were nine of us children, and one day, when we 


were stealing roasting cars sociably together from the | 


boasted, they just told him to go home and stay there, as 
‘the woods were apt to be damp.” 

Oh, how mad he got—after the war was over—not that 
he specially craved to be riddled, perhaps, but he sort of 
enjoyed the sensation of staying safe at home, with an 
imaginary ‘‘ price upon my head.” 

Yes, I was a rebel, but all the same I liked those 
Yankees, even if they did ‘‘strip the trees and rob the 
roosts.” Good gracious! I’ve done the same thing my- 
self ! 

T hated two of them, though—I guess I did, indeed !— 
and this was the reason why : One night, after black Allie 
had put me to bed and gone down-stairs, I heard a quack, 
quacking that someway reminded me of Waddles. Wad- 
dles was my pet duck. True, there were dozens of others 
about the place, but ‘‘love is suspicious ”—a distressing 
fact that rushed me down-stairs, across the lawn, and 
into the hayrack where I had hidden my treasure. 

She was gone—of course she was gone—and not ten 
yards before me strode two men on their way to camp, 
with my Waddles and no end of granny’s fowls dan- 
gling from their shoulders. 

I was not a coward in those days. Ifaman—two men 
—undertook to rob me of a duck, they had to suffer for 
it ; and though my feet were bare and briers plenty, Iran 
along the stile-path and had nearly overtaken them, when 
they vaulted across the fence and passed the guard who 
was slowly pacing on the other side. 

‘Who goes there ?” 

It was the man with the gun who said it, but I wasn’t 
bothered about him just then. I wanted my Waddles, 
and I was going to have her or know the reason why. 

‘*Who goes there ?” 

The moon shone like a calcium on the strip of field 
that divided us, and as I rushed across, the man lowered 
his gun, which was aimed at something, and grabbed me 


| by the arm. 


Talways could make a Niagara of myself at a moment’s 


| notice. 


cornfield on the other side of the swamp, we heard, all at | 


once, a strange tap, tap, tapping, that sounded just likea 
lrum. 

Drums meant danger in the bright lexicon of our 
youth, and danger ment dropping our nubbins and 
scimpering up to the house. 

Such a demoralized house as it was when we got there, 
and found the womenfolks praying at the top of their 
lungs, as if the god of battles were deaf! Such screams 
and goings-on I never did hear! And right in the middle 
of it all there was the jolliest sort of a ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
that drums and fifes could make, and behind ¢hat a string 
of army wagons, crawling like big white worms down 
the middle of Simpson’s Hill! 

How Aunt Jennie suggested poisoning the cherry- 
bounce, but thought better of it, and crimped her hair 
instead! How her beanstalk daughters crimped their 
hair! How every blessed woman for miles around 
crimped their hair, except my dear old granny, who said 
her beads instead! How Uncle George took to the 
woods in his slippers, and left his womenfolks to face 
the troops alone! And then—oh, then !—when at last a 
horseman flung his bridle over the fence, how every one 
of us took to the garret except that brave old granny, 
who kept her seat in her willow chair, and found out 
why he came! 

The zouaves caught Uncle George, the second day, up 
a beech-tree, and he weighed two hundred pounds ; but, 
instead of shooting him on the spot, as he had so fondly 


*T wants my duck,” I sobbed. ‘‘ Please, Mr. Soldier, 
make that yother soldier gimme back my duck ; he stole 
it, he did.” 

I think he was a man who never meddled, for he just 


‘OUR TINCE CAME RUSHING DOWN TO THE BRANCH WHERE WE 
GIRLS WERE WADING, AND THIS IS WHAT HE BAWLED: ‘OH, 
NAN !’ ‘WOTCHER WANT ?’I BAWLED IN REPLY.” 
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pulled me along to the biggest tent of all, and dumped 
me before a man in a red sash, and with, oh, such a lot 
of brass buttons and braid and things on his coat, who 
sat writing at a table in the middle of the floor. 

When the guard had finished his story and I had told 
mine, the culprits were ordered in, and my Waddles laid 
before me on a chair. When I say Waddles, I wish it 
understood that I refer to Waddles without a head. I 
think I must have come prepared for a tragedy, for when 
I beheld my treasure stiff in death, with its saffron toes 
turned to the sky—when I realized that the setting of 
eggs in the starch-box would never result in Waddleses, 
and that they were orphans before they were born—why, 
I just sat down on that brown dirt floor and yelled at the 
top of my lungs. 


THE GREAT LABRADOR 


| 


{ think I may hand myself down to posterity as a rebel | 


v.ctory on that occasion, for I routed the enemy and cap- 


tured the man in a red sash, who meekly wrapped me up | 
in a cloak and carried me in his arms—the duck in mine 
—up to granny, where he had the satisfaction of seeing 


me spanked before his military eyes. 

There was a funeral in the orchard the next day, and 
that was the last of my Waddles. A tame story, I dare 
say,and one that I should have forgotten long years 
ago, only that before another year had passed our Tince 
came rushing down to the branch where we girls were 
wading, and this is what he bawled: 

**Oh, Nan !” 

** Wotcher want ?” I bawled, in reply. 

“You know your Waddles ?” 


WATERFALL. 


Se, 


improvements has been to sweep away the old street 
mentioned in ‘ La Citey de Jherusalem ’ (about 1187 a.».) 
as ‘une rue couverte 4 voute, par u on va el mostier del 
sepulcre.’ In this street the Syrians sold cloth, and 
made the wax candles which were in so much request in 
the neighboring church. Many years ago—so many that 
all remembrance of the fact had been lost—the street 
was walled up, and no one suspected that it had 1e- 
mained almost intact to our own day, until Herr Schick's 
communication was received. The removal of the old 
street, or bazaar led to a discovery of even greater inter- 
est—viz., that it had been built upon an ancient pave- 
ment of very large flat stones of great thickness, which 
proved to be a continuation of the pavement found some 
years ago in the ground to the north, owned by the 
Russians. This pavement is probably the work of Con- 
stantine, part of the ‘space open to the sky which he 
paved with polished stones,’ or of the wide markct- 
place at the east end of his group of churches in honor 
of the place of Our Lord’s Resurrection. ’’ Mr. Glaisher 
adds, in his covering letter: ‘‘ Herr Schick has sent a 
plan of pavement and bazaar, which havo now been, 
completely swept away to make room for new Russian 
buildings. If this pavement be accepted as Constan- 
tine’s—-of which there is little doubt—there is an end of 
a:very important part of the controversy which has rage: 


| for so many years over the so-called Church of the Holy 


| son is finally disposed of. 


Of course I knew my Waddles; as if I wouldn’t re- | 
| ence as a place of veneration for 1,550 years. ” 


member her tailfeathers as long as ever I lived! 

Tince had taken to the water and waded up to vs now, 
making a pretty picture of himself with his tattered straw 
uat flared back from his facc, and his eyes as big as sau- 
cers—well, scarcely saucers, either. There were catbirds 
whistling in the alder-bushes that made his background, 

nd the fat, red cows had stopped chewing daffodils to 
lear what Tince would say. 

Min was floating chips with cargoes of red clover-tops ; 
she was busy. 

[ was hatching snakes from horselairs, but at the 
magic name of Waddles we also stopped with the cows 
aud catbirds to hear what Tince would say. 

** And you know Mrs. Surratt ?” 

As if I should ever forget the landlady who had given 
me that darling duck. 

“Wel-ler, think they haven't gone and done and hung 
her !” 

Splash ! splash! I was out of the brook and up the 
road as hard as I could tear. 

Granny was knitting in her splint rocker under the pear- 
tree, and when she told me “‘ Yes,” that the dreadful news 
vas true, I flung myself face downward on the grass at 
her feet, and lying there all wet and limp and draggled, 
with sand on my legs and pebbles between my toes, why, 
[ just shut my eyes and opened my mouth and bawled, 
and bawled, and bawled. 


DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM. 


Sm Caaries Witson has forwarded to Mr. J. Glaisher, 
chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund, a letter in 
which, alluding to a recent discovery by Herr Schick, he 


which includes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Russian and Greek Churches have been clearing the 
ground and erecting new buildings. 


Sepulchre, and the theory of the late Mr. James Fergus- 
Constantine’s site is thus 
proved to have been that on which the present churc|: 
stands. This gives the Sepulchre an uninterrupted exist- 


THE GREAT LABRADOR WATERFALL, 


Mr. Ranptx F. Houme, in July-October of last year, 


of Southern 
and not far 


sueceeded in penetrating into the heart 
Labrador, as far as Lake Waminikapou, 
from the Grand Falls, which Mr. Holme believes will 
turn out to be the greatest falls in the world. Mr. 
Holme went from Newfoundland to Bonne Espérance on 
the southeast coast of Labrador, and sailing northward 


| touched at several points, proceeding up Hamilton Inlet 


| is but little above that of the sea. 


and the Grand River, to the point mentioned above. Mr. 
Holme found many difficulties in the way, and much of 
the country he visited was virtually unexplored. With 
regard to the height of the Grand Falls, Mr. Holme 
states that the centre of Labrador, as is generally known, 
is a vast tableland, the limits of which are clearly de- 
fined, though of course the country intervening between 
this limit and the coast always consists, more or less, of 
a slope. Roughly speaking, it may be said that in the 
south and north there is a more or less gradual slope 
from the height of land to the coast, while in the south- 
east the descent is sudden, and almost immediately 
after leaving the tableland there is reached a level which 
In the northeast por- 
tion the edge of the tableland approaches nearest to the 
coast, while it trends considerably to the west in the rear 


| of Hamilton Inlet. The most fertile part of the country is 


that which lies between the tableland and the sterile bet 
on the coast, though the height of iand itself is by no 
means a desert. On the height of land there is found a 


| succession of great lakes joined together by broad, placid 
says; ‘‘At the southeast corner of the block of buildings | 


streams. When the streams of water reach the edge of 


| the tableland, they of course commence a wild career 


| down toward the sea, 
The result of these | 


In the case of the Grand River 
this rapid descent commences with the Grand Falls, and 


ABOUT ARTISTS’ 


almost the whole of the great drop to the sea-level is 
effected in the one waterfall. 

The elevation of the Labrador tableland is given by 
Professor Hind as 2,240 feet. From this height the 
Moisie and Cold Water Rivers descend to the sea by 
means of a considerable number of falls. But in the 
Girand River below Lake Waminikapou tere is only one 
fall, viz., that which occurs twenty-five miles from the 
river-mouth. This fall is 70 feet. It is true that the 
whole of the river from Lake Waminikapou to the First 
Falls is rapid, but there is no place where there is any 
considerable drop, and indeed no place where it is neces- 
sary to take the boat out of the water. Now the lake first 
above the Grand Falls is on the height of land. In the 
channels joining the various lakes above the falls there 
are no rapids, and there is scarcely any stream. It there- 
fore follows, assuming the elevation of the tableland on 
the east to be approximate to that on the south, that in 
the thirty miles beginning with the Grand Falls and end- 
ing with Lake Waminikapou, there is a drop of about 
2,000 feet. Some of this drop is probably effected by the 
rapids immediately below the falls, but the greater part 
isno doubt made by the fall itself. The river is said by 
Maclean to be 500 yards broad above the falls, contract- 
ing to 50 yards at the falls themselves. The interior of 
the country Mr. Holme found was richly wooded, and 
the climate mild, though the plague of flies and mus- 
quitoes was almost intolerable. The few Indians who in- 
4abit Labrador belong mostly to the Cree nation, and 
yccording to Mr. Holme are probably perfectly unmixed 
with either whites or Eskimo. As an agricultural or 


pastoral country Mr. Holme thinks Labrador has no 
future, though something may be made of its iron, of the 


existence of which strong indications exist. Mr. Holme’s 
observations have tended greatly to the improvement of 
the maps of Labrador, and the photographs he brought 
home give an excellent idea of the general character of 
the country. : 


SALT-BEDS OF THE WEST COAST 
OE SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue salt-beds on the west coast of South America are 
found in the rainless district which stretches from Payta 
(near Amotape), in Peru, as far south as the twenty-sixth 
parallel. This region forms a narrow strip along the 
coast-line, and rarely exceeds twenty-five miles in width. 
It is bounded on the east by a chain of the Andes, and in 
the southern portion of the district the coast is fringed 
with low-lying hills, known as the Coast Cordilleras, A 
recent German author considers that, before the upheaval 
of the Andes, salt began to deposit in certain bays, which 
had been wholly or partially shut off from the sea by 
the gradual formation of an intercepting bar. Then, while 
the process of evaporation was still incomplete, the dis- 
trict was raised by volcanic action, and the mother 
liquors from the salt lakes eventually escaped, running 
down into the valleys, and, where they encountered no 
obstacle, reaching the sea. The Coast Cordilleras acted 
as a barrier in the southern portion of the district, 
while in the northern part the liquors doubtless returned 
tothe sea, ‘The voleanoes which produced the aforesaid 
upheaval exhaled immense volumes of carbonic acid gas, 
and the author considers that a portion of the sodium 
chloride in the mother liquors was thus converted into 
sodium carbonate. (The co-existence of borates goes far 
to confirm the source of carbonic acid.) The coast in 
this part of Chili is studded with small islands contain- 
ing deposits of guano rich in ammonia, The guano dust 
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is carried by the prevailing west winds far into the 
country, and would fall into the mother -liquor lakes, 
where, on exposure to the air at a warm temperature, it 
would gradually oxidize to nitrate, and acting on the 
sodium carbonate, would form sodium nitrate (Chili salt- 
petre). 

The ‘‘caliche” (crude saltpetre ) is most variable in 
appearance and in the percentage of nitrate which it 
contains. 


WHY TWELVE HOURS? 

Way are the dials divided into twelve divisions of five 
minutes each ? Hear Mr. 8. Grant Oliphant : ‘* We have 
sixty divisions on the dials of our clocks and watches be- 
cause the old Greek astronomer, Hipparchus, who lived 
in the second century before Christ, accepted the Baby- 
lonian system of reckoning time—that system being sexa 
gesimal. The Babylonians were acquainted with the 
decimal system, but for common or practical purposes 
they counted by sossi and sari, the sossos representing 
sixty and the saros sixty times six—three hundred and 
sixty. From Hipparchus that mode of reckoning found 
its way into the works of Ptolemy, about 150 a. p., and 
hence was carried down the stream of science and civil- 
ization, and found its way to the dial-plates cf our clocks 
and watches.” 


ABOUT ARTISTS’ COLORS. 


A WELL-KNOWN artist gave some curious information tha 
other day regarding the resources from which the colors 
one finds in a paint-box are derived. Every quarter of 
the globe is ransacked for the material—animal, vegetable 
and mineral—employed in their manufacture. [From tho 
cochineal insect are obtained the gorgeous carmine, as 
well as the crimson, scarlet and purple lakes. Sepia is 
the inky fluid discharged by the cuttle-fish, to render the 
water opaque for its own concealment when attacked by 
enemies ; Indian-yellow is from the urine of the camel; 
and ivory-black and bone-black are made out of ivory 
chips. 

The exquisite Prussian-blue is got by fusing horses 
hoofs and other refuse animel matter with impure potas- 
sium carbonate. It was discovered by accident. In tho 
vegetable kingdom are included-¢he lakes, derived from 
roots, barks and gums. Blue-black is from the charcoal 
of the vine-stock. Lamp-black is soot from certain 
resinous substances. From the madder-plant, which 
grows in Hindoostan, is manufactured Turkey - red. 
Gamboge comes from the yellow sap of a*tree, which 
the natives of Siam catch. in cocoanut-shells. When 
burned it is burnt sienna. Raw- umber is an earth from 
Umbria, and is also burned. 

To these vegetable pigments may probably be added 
India-ink, which is said to be made from burnt cam- 
phor. The Chinese, who alone can produce it, will not 
reveal the secret of its composition. Mastic—the base of 
the varnish so called—is from the gum of the mastic-trec, 
indigenous to the Grecian Archipelago. Bistre is the sco’ 
of wood-ashes. Of real ultramarine but little is found in 
the market. It is obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, 
and commands a fabulous price. Chinese-white is zinc. 
Scarlet is iodide of mercury, and cinnabar, or nativo 
vermilion, is from quicksilver ore. Luckily for the 
health of small children, as our friend the artist re- 
marked, the water-colors in the cheap boxes usually 
bought for them have little or no relation chemically 
to the real pigments they are intended to counterfeit, 
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THE JAVA SPARROW. 
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““LEANING BACK IN A GREAT SLEEPY-HOLLOW CHAIR SAT KATHERINE, ONE HAND DROOPING OVER THE ARM OF THE CHAIR, 
THE OTHER UPHELD BEFORE HER, SUPPORTING A TINY JAVA SPARROW.” 


THE JAVA SPARROW. 
By Louts DELARNE, 


Aunt Jane was nodding in her chair by the fire, her , sorbed in a book, while I roamed disconsolately about 
cap had slipped rakishly awry, and the blazing wood | the quaint old room waiting for Tom. Suddenly I hear 
cast grotesque reflections over her sweet old face ; Bess, | the noise of an opening door, and fly to meet my bonny 
amidst convulsions of sileut mirth, was sketching her | lad. He is carrying something in his hand—a square 
distorted profile on the wall; and Primrose was ab-! paper parcel, which he holds teasingly just out of reach. 
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SPARROW. 


‘Whoever guesses the contents in five minutes can 
have the package,” he announces, gayly. 

We all guess, even Aunt Jane hazards. 

‘A box of collars,” all shout in derision, 
cfamor of answers goes on until— 

‘*Time’s up !” * You have all 
I award the prize to Aunt Jane. 
than yours, and she is really the most deserring person 
Lere.” 

Tom proceeds to carefully unwrap tne parcel, and i 


i 
& 


le is a tiny, square wooden cage, and inside the « 


we and the 


cries Tom. failed, and 


Her guess was no worse 


n- 
wce is 
Java sparrow—a soft, gray little creature, with brilliant 
red beak and inquisitive black eyes 

We exclaim in delight, and drag Aunt Jane forward to 

irvey her prize. 

AuntJane exclaims too, but not in dk 
tia 


light. She pushes 


cage toward Tom. 
‘Take it 
poor Cousin Katherine.” 

Tom complies, evidently a little downeast by the re 
sult of his joke, and Aunt Jane, who is the kindest soul 


away, Tom, please; it reminds me 


to his relief. 
foolish, Tom, unless I give 
the bird. To do that 
I must tell you a strange experience of mine.” 

Without further preface Aunt Jane begins : 


ve, comes prompt! 


* You will think 


me very 


vou a reason for my feeling abou 


‘Twenty years ago, when my Cousin Katherine was 
still the beautiful Miss Heywood, and a charming girl of 
twenty, she had among her admirers two well-known 
May. Both 
young, both well-favored by nature and fortune, they 

One 
While 


lav never 


society men, Jack Wynne and Waltham 


were for a time equal favorites in the love-race. 
radical difference there was between the two men. 
Jack Wynne never forgot Katherine, Waltham } 


forgot hi f 


imself. In spite of this, perhaps—so curious is 
because of it, Waltham May found favor 


in Katherine's eyes, and one fine morning there were two 


human nature 


events in fasinonable circles: Katherine’s engagement 


to Waltham May was announced, and Jack Wynne sailed 


for his coffee plantation in Java. 
called at this 


not return until within a few weeks of 


‘* Circumstances from town 


, and I did 


ikatherine’s marriage. 


me away 


time 

‘During my absence, however, news had reached me 
of Jack Wynne’s death in Java from a gunshot wound 
received during a hunting expedition. I had heard no 
particulars of his death. 

‘On the day of my return I received a note from 
Katherine begging me to be her bridesmaid, and to pay 
her a visit at my earliest convenience, with a view to 
consultation about the dress to be worn on that occasion. 

“‘T called next morning, and was met at the door by 
Mrs. Heywood, who was just leaving the house. She 
greeted me pleasantly, and then said : 

‘** Don't stand on ceremony, Jane. Go right up-stairs 
to the nest. You will find Katherine there.’ 

“The ‘nest’ was Katherine’s particular ‘ 
only her intimates were admitted, and had been so-called 
for the 
feathered tribe, always had two or three of her pet birds 
flying about in the apartment. I mounted the stairs, 
and drawing aside the portiéres, looked in at as pretty a 
picture as the eve of au artist could desire. 

**Leaning back in a great Sleepy-Hollow chair, her 
face turned a little away from the door, sat Katherine, 
the dark-blue velvet of the chair making an admirable 
background for the delicate Grecian profile, shaded by 
masses of chestnut hair, one hand drooping over the arm 
of the chair, the other upheld before her, supporting 


den,’ where 


because Katherine, with a veritatle passion 


| entered into my heart. 


ee 


a tiny Java sparrow, whose soft, gray little body was un- 
marked save by a single scarlet spot on the breast. 
“‘T entered quietly, and as Katherine turned toward 
me, her beautiful gray eyes still retained a curious, 
| dreamy, dazzled look, as though she had just turned 
them away from some dim twilight distance to the full 
light of day. 
most immediately, and giving me an enthusiastic wel- 


The peculiar expression disappeared al- 


come, Katherine plunged into a discussion upon chiffons 
be 
The 
sparrow had retired to his perch on my entrance, and it 
was not until after a busy hour that I remembered the 
curious little scene I had witnessed, and asked when she 
had bought her new pet, and what she called him. Dis- 
regarding my first question, she answered the latter by 


in general and those of her (rousseau in particular, 


calling ‘Jack.’ The sparrow immediately flew down, 
on her shoulder, ran his tiny beak round 


and round the dainty ear nearest him, gradually e1 


and alighting 


croaching more and more upon the soft cheek until, with 
a sudden dart, he pressed his little head against her lips. 
To my surprise, Katherine, instead of laughing at its 
pretty tricks, reproved him angrily. 


hand that held him, 


‘*Flinging out the she said, 
harshly : 

***Go to your perch, sir, and don’t come down while I 
stay here.’ 

“The bird obeyed immediately with d 


Reaching his perch, he tucked his miserable little head 


rooping mien, 


under his wing, and rufiling out his feathers till he 
looked like a gray ball of thistle-down, had quite the 
air of a hermit retiring from a cold world. 

‘‘ Half laughing and half indignant, I demanded of 
Katherine why she should treat the amusing little crea- 
ture so harshly, but she replied by a question : 

*“*Do you believe in the transmigration of souls ?” 

“With a moment’s pause of amazement, I gave a de- 
cided negative, adding : 

«Why, what new fancy has taken possession of you, 
Katherine?” 

‘“*7t is something more than a fancy, and you are 
right in one thing, 


me,’ she replied, quietly. 


it has taken complete possession of 
‘I will tell you the whole 


| story if you will only hear me patiently, and suspend 


your judgment meanwhile. You well remember what a 
surprise Jack Wynne’s sudden departure was to his 
friends ?’ 

“I signified my assent by a sad little shake of the 
head. I had liked Jack, and unreasonably regretted 
Katherine’s dismissal of him. 

‘*** Well,’ she continued, ‘he came here, the day before, 
and speaking of my reported engagement to Waltham, 
begged me to tell him the truth with regard to it. Some- 
thing in his manner annoyed me, and I told him it was 


| not only true, but that it was the dearest hope of my life 
| to become Waltham May’s wife. 


Jack had been sitting 
where you are now, Jane; he was leaning forward gaz- 
ing eagerly, beseechingly in my eyes. When I had fin- 
ished speaking, every particle of expression had left his 
It was set and cold. Only his eyes seemed alive, 
and they were looking at me with a curious, intent gazo 
We both remained silent for a 


face. 


that made me shiver. 


| moment, and then Jack rose, took his hat, and was about 


to leave me without a word. Some demon of coquetry 
He had been so long my slave, I 
could not bear that he should leave me so. I laid my 
hand upon his arm with some entreaty to stay and let me 
explain. He turned upon me with a fury in his face that 
made me shrink away, horrified and frightened out of all 
vanity and girlish nonsense. 
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«© «** Katherine,” he said, ‘‘ for some reason best known 
to yourself you have allowed me to hope for your love. I 
have placed all my happiness, all my hopes of the future, 
on that cast. 
self as much as by you. 
is worse than absurdity. 
up all thought of you if I could, but I cannot do any- 
thing of the sort. I love you, and TI firmly believe, in 
spite of your infatuation for May, that you love me, and 
that some day you will regret »s bitter! 
separation of our lives.” 


As for being your friend, that 


y as I do now the 
He stopped a moment, and 
then went on, his voice a little less firm: *‘ Oh, Kathe- 
rine, the pity of it—I love you so well, and you will not 
be happy with Waltham. I k.ow it as certainly as 
though I could see your future, and yet you must go 
through all that disillusionment and misery before you 
can see as Ido now. Dear love, it maddens me to think 
of your life in the next few years; but when it is hardest, 
when in the misery and humiliation you suffer there 
seems no possibility of relief, remember that somewhere 


that the darkest hour of your grief heralds the dawn of 
happiness perfect and entire.’”’ 

‘* Katherine paused a moment h 
quietly: 


re, and then resumed, 


‘**T never saw or heard directly of Jack again until a 
few weeks a20, when a Mr. Hendor, a friend of Jack’s in 
This Mr. Hendon had been 
with Jack constantly; was with him at the time of the 
aecident, and afterward receiving his final directions. 
Jack was wounded in the morning, and before his death, 
which did not occur until midnight, he wrote a short 
note to me begging my acceptance of a silver girdle and 
of a Java sparrow, both of which his friend presented to 


Java, came here to see me, 


me. The girdle was composed of links of antique silver, 


shaped like arrows, and the clasp looked like a heart eut 
intwo. ‘The sparrow is the-one you have just admired. 
Mr. Hendon took his leave he told me that some 
time before Jack's death two sparrows had built their 
nest under the eaves of a covered balcony outside of Jack’s 
He had taken a great interest in all their pro- 


Lefore 


window. 
ceedings, 
blown down one day, and all the eggs broken but one. 
He restored this egg to the nest, and the nest to its origi- 
nal place, and watched eagerly for the appearance of the 
‘‘fit'est,”’ as he called the unhatched sparrow, on the 
principle of ‘the survival of the fittest.” The evening 
Jack died the watchers heard a feeble chirp, and upon 
Jack’s whispered inquiry examined the nest and found 
the existence of the “ fittest” had begun. They told him, 
and he immediately gave directions that it should bo 
given to me. He lay quietly for a few minutes afterward, 
then raising himself slightly, he said, quite clearly, 
‘Take my soul to Katherine. 
my soul to Katherine,” and fell back dead. 


understand why I believe in the transmigration of sonls. 


to Waltham to keep the bird, yet I cannot send it away 
from me.! 

“After a few moments of a very thoughtful silence 
upon both our parts, Katherine added : 


«7 have told you all this, Jane, because I found my- | 


self brooding over it, and fancied telling it might do mo 
good. You will best please me by never referring to it 
again.’ 

«Katherine married soon after, and for a time seemed 


happy in her new life. Waltham May plunged into Wall 


I find that I have been deceived by my- | 


I would now, and at once, give 


| boudoir with her books and Jack. 


and was much coneerned when the nest was 


| bring Mrs. Lemoyne here I will leave the house. 
«“*Now, Jane,’ said Katherine, turning to me, ‘you | 
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Street speculations, and was unusually successful He 
seemed to possess ‘the philosopher’s stone,’ and Midas- 
like, everything he touched turned to gold. Success in- 
toxicated him ; ho evidently felt himself master of his 
destiny. Waltham May, always egotistic, became an 
egotist pure and simple—pride of birth, pride of wealth, 


/and pride of person—led him on with promises as de- 


lusive as lured Macbeth to destruction—and Katherine. 
**Poor Katherine, her suffering was unique. Endowed 
with a genius of loving, she lived in a golden desert, and 


| only in dreams was she blessed with a mirage of love and 


happiness. 
her. 


Not that May ill-used her—he simply forgot 
Many of his pleasures were of such a kind as to 
preclude her participation in them, and during an illness, 
occurring soon after her marriage, not only her beauty 
but her strength had failed her, and she was only a spee- 
tre of the Katherine I had known, 

‘*There came to New York, in the Autumn of the third 
year after Katherine’s marriage, an Englishwoman, Mrs. 


| Lemoyne by name, famous because of her beauty and her 
in the universe your lover Jack is waiting for you; 


past history. She brought good letters of introduction ; 
was received, /fé/ed, caressed —in a word, became the 
fashion. In an evil hour for Katherine, Waltham May 
fell under this woman's influence, and openly and recke 
lessly showed his infatuation. It was dreadful to witness 
the effect this conduct had upon his wife. Frail-looking 
always, she grew more and more shadow-like, and worse 
than that, her mind seemed equally affected with her 
body. Her husband had evidently become an object of 
loathing, and her most peaceful hours were spent in her 
I had forgotten to 
say that during Waltham’s courtship, before and after 
marriage, Jack had drooped and pined—nothing would 
tempt him to leave his perch; but as Waltham’s ardor 
cooled and changed to mere courtesy, Jack became more 
and more important to Katherine. He would sit perched 
on her shoulder or head for hours while she read. 

‘* Katherine’s idea about the transmigration of Jack’s 
soul evidently was confirmed. One day I ventured to 
sympathize with her on the subject of her loneliness, 
She looked at me quietly and said : 

‘¢* Jack is more to be pitied than I am.’ 

As the Autumn advaneed Waltham’s infatuation for 
Mrs. Lemoyne became more pronounced, and it was evie 


/ dent that a catastrophe of some kind impended. It 
came, curiously enough, on the anniversary of Kathe- 


rine’s marriage. A few days before, Waltham had an- 
nounced his intention of giving a ball, to which Mrs, 


Lemoyne should be invited. Katherine objected that 


she did not know, or desire to know, Mrs. Lemoyne; 


that an invitation could not be given under those circumes 
stances. Waltham insisted angrily, and the interview 


| concluded by Katherine’s remarking : 
Hendon, be sure to take | 


***You may do as you please, Waltham, but if you 
You 


destroyed my love for you some time ago. If you value 


| the good opinion of the world, do not attempt to inflict 
That this Java sparrow is the present embodiment of 
Jack’s soul Iam quite certain, and while it seems treason | 


on me this crowning indignity.’ 

*‘The subject of this conversation was not, Katherine 
told me, referred to again by either, but the prepara. 
tions for the ball went on. They were on a magnificent 
scale, and the entertainment was to be a social event. I6 
was to take place at a beautiful country house, a wedding 
present to Katherine from her father, and her favorite 
dwelling-place since her illness. In it she had fitted up 
a ‘den’ in memory of her girlhood’s days, and there 
spent her most peaceful hours. It was a dainty, luxuri- 
ous room, filled with books, and here was Jack’s favorite 
perch. One side of the room opened ‘on a detached 
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balcony, shaded by a giant elm, while its only door com- 
municated with Katherine’s bedroom, so that here she 
was sure of undisturbed quiet. 

‘‘The evening of the ball came in due course. 
a number of other friends, had arrived in the morning, 
and had already been assigned our apartments ; but 
Katherine was still in ignorance of the course Waltham 


I, with 


intended to take. It lad been a warm day, more fit for 
August than October. The sky had been overcast since 
noon, and by four o’clock there were evident signs of an 
electric storm. We fwere [all gathered together in the 
library awaiting the arrival of the master of the house, 
who was to come down in the next train with a party of 
friends. Katherine had informed me that Waltham had 
only been in the house for a few minutes at a time during 
the past week ; all his time was spent in New York. 

‘**Tf it were not for the scandal, I should be glad of 
it,’ she said, ‘quietly. Katherine was looking more like 
herself than I had seen her since her marriage. Dressed 
in a soft cashmere gown, its whiteness unrelieved save by 
the heavy silver belt at her waist, which I recognized as 
Jack's gift, she looked like some medizval saint, except 
that her wistful gray eyes and drooping mouth were too 
sadly human. We were standing together at the window 
when the carriages drove up to the door, and, to my dis- 
gust and astonishment, I saw Waltham descend lightly 
and turn to help Mrs. Lemoyne. 

‘‘She was gorgeously attired, and looked radiantly, 
insolently beautiful. I glanced at Katherine. She was 
very pale, and the proud little head was held high, as she 
turned and left the room. I moved forward to accompany 
her, but she motioned me to stay, saying : 

***See that Waltham understands that I will not re- 
ceive her, and then come to me in the “‘den.”’ 

“I awaited Mrs. Lemoxne’s entrance calmly, my in- 
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tense indignation overmastering any icar of a scene. 
[had only a few minutes to wait. There was some 
laughter in the hall, some orders given to a servant 
about Mrs. Lemoyne’s wraps, and then slre entered 
the room, followed by Waltham. The other guests 
jad quietly dispersed to their rooms when they wit- 
nessed Mrs. Lemoyne’s arrival, and when she made 
her entrance it was to an audience of one. They 
had seen us at the window as they drove up, and 
Waltham’s face was a study as he surveyed the vacant 
apartment. 
“Giving Mrs. Lemoyne a chair, he said, angrily : 
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‘** Where is Katherine ? Mrs. Lemoyne wishes to be 
shown to her room.’ 

‘‘IT rang the bell and sent for Mrs. Davis, the house- 
keeper ; then turning to Mrs. Lemoyne, I said, icily : 

‘**We did not anticipate the pleasure of seeing you, 
and you may not find your room very comfortable. Mrs. 
Davis will supply anything you suggest.’ 

Mrs. Lemoyne bowed haughtily and turned to leave 
the room. I saw her cast a look at Waltham that gave 
him a clear promise of a very bad quarter of an hour 
later on, and in a moment it dawned upon me that 
Waltham had sent Mrs. Lemoyne an invitation purport- 
ing to come from Katherine. 

‘*In spite of the woman’s ruthlessly selfish, unserupu- 
lous disposition, she had too great a regard for les conv - 
nances to risk her reputation by such a vulgar episode as 
this, and evidently Waltham had counted on carrying 
through the affair with a high hand. As Mrs. Lemoyne 
left the room, he turned to me and repeated his in- 
quiry, ‘Where is my wife ?” 

‘*My wrath was too much for me. I could not re- 
strain the indignant words that came to my lips. 

‘** How dare you !’I said ; ‘how dare you, Waltham 
May, speak of your wife! You have gone a step too far 
this time, and Katherine has bid me say that not only 
does she refuse to act as hostoss with that woman in the 
house, but that to-morrow she will leave this house anil 
not return until Mrs. Lemoyne’s departure.’ 

‘*The room was dark, and I could only see Waltham’s 
face in the fanciful light thrown by the lightning, for the 
storm had come in good earnest now, and the trees were 
bending beneath the deluge of water rained down upon 
them. But what I did see almost frightened me, as, with 
a muttered curse, he left the room, and I could hear him 
mounting the stairs to Katherine’s room. 

“I flew after him, every nerve in my 

body tingling with fear for my cousin. He 
reached the door, opened it roughly, and 
without stopping to close it, passed on to 
the inner room—Katherine’s ‘den.’ I stood 
trembling outside the bedroom -door and 
waited. Outside, the storm was raging fear- 
fully. Katherine’s window was open, and I 
could see her standing against it, her slen- 
der figure clad in white robes, sharply out- 
lined against the dark sky. The old elm 
was swaying frightfully, and there was an 
ominous cracking of its branches. I could 
not hear what they were saying, the noise 
of the storm prevented that; but I conld 
see Waltham’s angry face, his gestures of 
rage, as he listened to Katherine’s calm re- 
plies, and then he suddenly seemed to lose 
all control of himself, and springing toward 
her, he raised his hand for a blow. With a 
ery of horror I rushed forward. A flash 
of lightning, fearfully vivid, followed by a 
crash, @ roar, and a curious rending sound. 
Half stunned, I staggered toward the win- 
dow. There, lying upon the floor, one 
branch of the ruined elm lying across her 
chest, lay Katherine. Waltham was lying 
some feet away, apparently dead, but all 
my thought was for Katherine. I tore open 
her dress and laid my hand upon her heart. 
It was quite pulseless, As I withdrew my 
hand I felt something warm against it. I 
found it was stained with blood, and, unable 
to restrain my horror, I shrieked aloud.” 
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and it was Primrose who, with tears in her pretty eyes, 
said, softly: 
**Was she really dead, auntie ?” 


my child,” said Aunt Jane, sadly, ‘‘she was 
lL 


| u The blood I felt on my hand was from poor 
little Jack’s body. He was lying dead on Katherine's 
heart, killed by a falling bough, and the belt Jack had 
sent her was welded together by the lightning that killed 
her, and the divided clasp was a perfect heart.” 


‘And her husband,” says persistent Primrose. ‘ Did 
he die or did he marry that horrid woman ?” 

Aunt Jane looks up. 

‘That horrid woman wouldn’t have him, my dear,” 
she says, with a grim little langh. ‘‘ The lightning did 
not kill him, but it destroyed one of his eyes and 


searred his face, and made him as repulsive in appear- 


” 


ance as he was in soul 


LACUSTRINE LEAVES. 
A WEEK’S JAUNT AMONG THE LAKES 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
By AN O_p CORNELLIAN. 
Wuewn Simeon De Witt, the ‘‘ Godfather of the Christ- 


ened West,” lavished the contents of Plutarch and Lem- 
pritre upon the young and confiding villages of Central 


OF 


New York, making the map of that region a complete 
index to classical poetry and mythology, he fortunately 
spared the group of romantic lakes which, ‘like to rich 
nnd various gems,” inlay its fair and fertile bosom. These 
inland lakes of the Empire State, numbering o round 


dozen, without counting the lesser and unnavigated bits 
of shimmering water, in most cases still retain their 
original Indian names, though sometimes these are 
Englished according to their signification in the Indian 


We have, 
from west to east, Hemlock Lake, Little Silver, Conesus, 
Canandaigua, Keuka (Crooked), Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, 


nomenclature, 


Onondaga, Skaneateles, Oneida, Otisco, and Otsego—all, 
with the exception of Oneida, lying south of the New 
York Central Railroad line, and of the Erie. 
This count does not include Chautauqua Lake, in the 
southwestern corner of the State, 


north 


nor the innumerable 
lakes and ponds of the Adirondack region. All the Cen- 
tral New York lakes, with the exception of Otsego, 
find their outlet through the Seneca, Oneida and Ozwego 
Rivers, into Lake Ontario. 
In common with most 


7 


unutraveled New Yorkers, I was 
possessed of the information embodied in the above 
paragraph, concerning our interior lakes—and but little 
more ; though I was no stranger to the headwaters of 
Cayuga. Lovely, mysterious lakes, ‘‘ smiles of the Great 
Spirit,” as the Indians called them—the very thought of 
them was refreshing as the grandes chaleurs of mid-July 
scended 


d upon the ci 
m the personal paragraphs in the society 


seemed that everybody I knew or 


city, 
papers, 
was 


aa ing 


mewhere to “the lakes ""— either to our own fashiona- 
ie Lenox, George and Champlain, or abroad to Irish 
Cillarney, Scotch Lomond, English Windermere, German 
L Swiss Geneva, or Italian Como, 
Garda. Why not d 
re 
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tue domestic 


Magyviore and 
and make a trial 
decided I one 
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» SoOMeLUING original, 


article in lakes? So 


sultry afternoon, and so originated a hurried, but de- 
lightful, dash through the heart of the lake-lands of Ne 


York. 


Packing a “ grip,” and filling in the void of a few | 
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cubic inches with a book—it chanced to be Homer—I 
was off by tue Erie the next morning. 

The Erie seems to be an excellent railroad as long as 
you keep to the main line, but when you endeavor to 
‘make connections ” and branch off in another direction 

-say at Owego, to reach Ithaca by the D., L. and W.— 
you may find fate and the time-tables against you. Such 
experience, and I passed a night at Owego, 
which I had not counted upon in mapping out my 
iti But the bright half-moon shone pleasantly 
down upon the gliding Susquehanna, and a steamboat 
excursion to Hiawatha Island afforded ample compensa- 


was mv 


nerary. 


| tion for the delay. 


The thirty-mile ride to Ithaca, the next morning, was 
over one of the oldest railroads in the State, winding 
among wooded hilis and through a rich farming country. 
The perfume of clover-fields and newmown hay drifted 
in at the open windows of the car, through which one 
might reach a hand and pluck ears of ripening grain, or 
the early- blossoming golden-rod, which unobservant 
poets are in the habit of associating exclusively with 
Autumn. 

Finally, after zigzagging back and forth in a somewhat 
perplexing manner, the train emerged from the tangle of 
hills, and we came in sight of Ithaca—Ithaca, with the 
deep basin of Cayuga Lake beyond, the broad valley 


stretching southward, and the noble hills rising in a ter- 


| that of the other lakes of the group. 


raced amphitheatre around, all wrapt in the dreamy 
splendor of a perfect Summer’s morning. 

This is incontestably the most picturesque approach to 
Ithaca. The marvelously beautiful prospect from tho 
South Hill deserves much more than it has yet received 
of artists, romancers and poets. All that is fascinating 
in far, biue, mysterious hills, all that is restful in a lovely 
vale and embowered town, all that is poetic in a pure, 
deep-embosomed lake stretching to infinite silvery dis- 
tance, all that is inspiring in academic walls crowning 


| noble heights, forms and enriches this one incomparablo 
therefore, taking the order | 


picture. 
The deep valley in which the town of Ithaca lies is 
of somewhat peculiar formation, being simply a furrow 


| hollowed out of the great Central New York plateau by 


Mr. C. H. 


the resistless ice-plows of the glacial period. 


| Thurber, of Cornell University, has given, in a condensed 


form, some conclusions derived from the recent Geo- 


| logical Survey, which are of interest not only in connec- 


tion with the study of the Cayuga bottom, but also with 
**Long ago,” says 
this writer, ‘‘these heaps of Chemung shale were laid 
down under the water, and now and then a little spirifer 
Then, in 
the course of time, when the water went down or tho 
land came up—no matter now which—a great plateau 
was formed threugh what is now the centre of New York 
State. Through it ran tortuous streams, taking off tho 
drainage of the country northward, and having each its 


or trilobite was immortalized in the process. 


own little valley running in a general way north anid 


south. Then over this fair scene broko the horror of tho 
glacial epoch. Ice, to an extent which the imagination 
cannot compass, covered the land, reaching down to 


what in distant 


It 


slowly 


future ages was to be the State of Penn 
filled all these little valleys, and, as it 
, maj stically and 
sharp 


SVi\ ani L. 
mercilessly over tho 
into rounded 
curves ; it scratched out little irregularities completely ; 
and in places where it staid longest it dug out tho 

ley to a greater depth. The ice gradually moved o 
to the north, dropping its débris from its receding edges ; 
and this moraine matter is in some places still plainly 


country, it ground off corners 
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visible. It yielded a little on the south, but the great 
glacial mass, like a huge dam, still shut off the outlets of 
the valleys in the north. Then, in that valley which in 
ages to come was to be filled by Cayuga Lake, began the 
action which has resulted in the curious glens and gorges 
which make Ithaca so enchanting and bewildering a 
place. As the ice receded, the space it left hehind was 
oceupied by a lake, shut in at the north by the ice-dam. 
The old water-courses were broken up. The little 
streams poured into the lake here and there, wherever 
it happened, it seems, and rapidly wore away the soft 
rock where they chose their channels. The débris from 
this cutting process was deposited just under water at 
the mouths of the streams, forming deltas. By-and-by 
the ice-dam to the north gave way a little, and the level 
of the lake was gradually lowered. These deltas then 
became little terraces, and the streams cut deeper and 
took down more débris to form other deltas below. 
Then the ice-dam yielded a little more ; and so the pro- 
cess was repeated, until finally the lake reached its pre- 
sent level, the ice all having passed away. So we see 
that all these ravines were given their curious and fan- 
tastic shaping as the result of the great ice-flow, which 
straightened out and improved the narrow and tortuous 
channels of primeval creeks to be the fit beds of our 
beautiful lakes.” 

The thought of the glacial epoch was grateful and com- 
forting at the time of my arrival in Ithaca. The weather 
was oppressively hot. There was not enough breeze to 
rustle the trees; and the falling waters, which in the 
Spring fill the valley with their roar, now trickled voice- 
less down the bare rocks. Everything seemed in a 
trance. Ithaca is a prosperous manufacturing town, with 
14,000 or 15,000 inhabitants ; it is none the less distincet- 
ively a university town, and the exodus of the student 
population, between Commencement in June and the 
opening of the College Year in September, exercises a 
tranquillizing, not to say soporific, effect upon the place. 
But when Ithaca sleeps, she is a sleeping beauty. 

In company with a friend, I climbed the East Hill, 
crossed Cascadilla’s grotto-like ravine, and drove over the 
deserted college campus. The very bells seemed to toll 
out the hours, halves and quarters, in a languid way, as if 
they would say, ‘‘ Nobody hears us.” At our feet the 
town floated in a sultry haze, and Cayuga lay like a river 
of glass, pierced midway by the long projection of Crow- 
bar Point. A sonnet by Mr. Woolsey Striker, pictures 
with fidelity this scene and its impressions, though in a 
later season of the year: 


“Nested within the arms of three great hills, 
And terraced up their vined and flowered sides, 
Broad to the sun, the lovely village hides 
‘Neath the cool trees, or wanders where it wills 
By wayside, or where water overspills 
Down the split rocks from deep and fragrant dells. 
Out on the Autumn air the college bells 
Float their faint chime. Valeward the sleepy mills 
Murmur their monotones. Home to their cells 
The drowsy bees go leisurely. Of rest 
And unmolested dreams the landscape tells. 
The blue Cayuga curves into the west 
By palisaded shores, its plashy croon 
Lulling the soft September afternoon.” 


To the north, beyond the campus, the sound of rush- 
ing waters wooed us to the sombre beauties of the Fall 
Creek ravine. ‘This is the most interesting of a score 
of wonderful gorges in and about Ithaca, and in the 
course of one short mile its waters plunge over half a 
dozen terrific falls, making a descent of some five hun- 
dred feet to the level of the lake. 
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Returning homeward by the sweeping descent of the 
Mill Hill Road, we came once more to Cascadilla’s brook, 
on its quiet behavior here as it enters the town, with a 
mill on one of its banks and an artist’s studio on the 
other. The artistis Mr. Jeff. Beardsley, who is too deeply 
infatuated with the glens and waterfalls and wild flowers 
of Ithaca to seek fame abroad; though he has lately 
finished a series of singularly imaginative and poetic 
drawings, illustrative of Gray’s Elegy, which are likely 
one day to circulate in places beyond the sound of Cas- 
cadilla’s waters. 

One takes to reading and contemplation, in the studi- 
ous shades of this university town, as naturally as 
breathing. In the evening, when the fireflies lit their 
fairy lamps over the marsh, and the frogs crooned their 
plaintive lullaby, I conjured up the spirit of Homer to 
conduct me amidst ‘‘the surge and thunder of tho 
Odyssey.” Reading Homer in Ithaca! "I'was a happy 
thought! Certainly, there could be no greater contrast 
than that between the rugged Ionian isle of classic song 
and its deep-embowered namesake of Central New York ; 
but, upon setting out the next morning with a party of 
friends for a picnic down the lake, I was pleasantly re- 
minded of the departure of Telemachus, with his goodly 
store of provisions and the creature comforts, 

The trim little steamer Frontenac paddled cautiously 
down the inlet, and ‘‘ cut across ” the clear, waveless lake 
to Norton’s Landing, on tho rocky, palisaded eastern 
shore. Then she recrossed to make the landing at Taug- 
hannock, where the stream has built out a long peninsula 
with the materials it has brought down from the hills, in 
hollowing out its vast ravine. Here is the great Fall of 
Taughannock, which is deservedly famous, though not as 
famous as it deserves to be, when we think of the fuss 
made over the vapory Staubbach of Switzerland. Into a 
stupendous rock -colosseum, with walls nearly 400 feet 
high, crowned with the dark banners of the forest, 
plunges the stream, in one perpendicular leap of 215 
feet. In Summer, when the creek runs low, the long, 
symmetrical column of falling water is attenuated to a 
gauzy bridal-vail of foam-white, which, hanging with ex- 
quisite grace against the black wall of rock, is gently 
swayed by every passing breeze. The sensation of gaz- 
ing up at Taughannock from the bottom of the ravine is 
one of inexpressible awe. The voice of this fall, heard 
afar off through the pines, is a,peculiar aérial murmur, 
which haunts the imagination of the hearer in a never-to- 
be-forgotten whisper. 

Our destination, on the day in question, was Shel- 
drake, half-way down the lake, on the western shore. 
Here is a fashionable cottage colony, inhabited by for- 
tunate discoverers of the sweetest charms of the coy 
Cayuga. Kidder’s Ferry is Sheldrake’s next-door neigh- 
bor. On the pebbled beach, with its banks fringed 
with wild-cherry trees and eglantine, we passed an 7ter- 
noon of idyllic delight. The weather was perfect, and 
the scene one of far niente and repose. The Busy Bee 
was about the only visible thing in action, and she almost 
belied her name, being a remarkably deliberate and 
quaint-looking old ferryboat, equipped with an enorm- 
ous mast and sail, a diminutive steam - engine, and in- 
significant paddle-wheels unprotected by boxes, If there 
was one thing left for us to desire it was fishing-tackle, 
for, rowing out on the cool, liquid crystal of the lake, we 
could actually count the stripes on the perch that swam 
below us in fifteen or twenty feet of water. 

Toward evening the Frontenac, on her return trip, 
glided like a white swan up to the little wharf. Then 
she disappeared, with my Ithaca friends aboard, in tag 
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LANDING, VINEYARD AND WINE-CELLARS, SENECA LAKE. 
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purple. 

I took refuge 
for the night at 
a@ vast, turreted 
and palatial cara- 
vansary on the rise 
of the bank, yclept 
the Cayuga Lake 
House. There 
were electric 
lights, annunciat- 
ors, elevators, 
French _ cooks, 
printed menus—in 
short, all the ultra- 
modern improve- 
ments; and the 
proprietors evi- 
dently meant that 
they should be 
appreciated. This 
was no backwoods 
inn, they wanted 
guests to under- 
stand. My room 
was on the second 
floor, to which as 
cended a broad, 
easy staircase of 
perhaps a dozen 
steps. The first 
time I essayed to 
mount these steps, 
the proprietor and 
the clerk rushed 
out from their 


THE PALISADES, EASTERN SHORE OF CAYUGA LAKE. 


ing, having occa- 
sion to ascend in 
a hurry, and not 
seeing the élera- 
tor-boy at his 
post, I instinctive- 
ly turned toward 
the staircase. But 
that instinctive 
movement was 
enough. I pro- 
ceeded no further, 
for the clerk 
**held me with his 
glittering eye.” I 
hed no alternative 
but to wait until 
they summoned 
the boy, who was 
playing croquet 
on the grounds, 
a quarter of a mile 
away. Ten or fif- 
teen minutes later, 
thanks to “all the 
modern conveni- 
ences,” I was 
landed safely in 
my room on the 
second floor. 
That evening, 
about dusk, light- 
ning struck a large 
barn —the barns 
are often largerand 
more pretentious 
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than the houses, in this region—ap- 
parently filled with hay or some 
other inflammable material, on the 
top of the hill just across the lake. 
Flames burst forth; the farmers of 
the neighborhood rushed to the 
rescue, their forms projected en sil- 
houetle against the lurid sky on the 
crest of the hill. There were no 
engines, and for two hours the fire 
burned fiercely, casting a red glare 
far over the woods and waters, until 
the barn and adjacent outbuildings 
were consumed. It was a magnifi- 
cent bonfire, as we saw it from the 
hotel-piazza, but it must have been 
costly to somebody. 

On the morrow (Sunday) I com- 
pleted the voyage to the foot of the 
lake, the Frontenac being a Sabbath- 
breaker to the extent of making a 
trip on the day of rest. The morn- 
ing was hot, humid and still; but 
a freshening breeze set the wind- 
mills of Aurora a- whirling merrily 
as we crossed the lake and entered 
the bay which that charming little 
village half embraces. Through the 
trees were visible the red brick walls 
and pinnacles of Wells College, the 
Alma Mater of ‘‘the First Lady in 
the Land,” Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
who is affectionately remembered 


THE ‘‘ BUSY BEE,” KIDDER’S FERRY. 


there as Miss Frank Folsom. Here, at Aurora, 
Cayuga Lake spreads out to its greatest width 
—nearly four miles. The beautiful and stately 
Lombardy poplars are numerous enough along 
the shores to give character to the landscape ; 
and several fine ones conspicuously mark the 
birthplace of the Indian orator, Red Jacket, at 
Canoga Point, on the western shore, not far 
above Cayuga Bridge. 
Union Springs, with its fairy, elm - tufted 
islet (the only one in all these Central New 
York waters, excepting two in Oneida Lake) 
is the next landing-place. Then we cross over 
to Cayuga Lake Park, a kind of fresh-water 
Coney Island, and back again to Cayuga, at 
; the foot of the lake, and thirty-eight miles 
WP cape north of Ithaca. The people here were still 
_ talking of the recent visit of Mrs. Cleveland 
and her party, whose names had been proudly 
TAUGHANNOCK FALLS. engrossed upon the register of the hotel where 
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they had taken refuge while waiting for a train on the | 


Niew York Centrai. 

Cayuga’s one lion and historical relic, after the hotel- 
register above mentioned, is a line of decaying piles 
marking the remains of the original Caynga Bridge, 
which dates back to Indian times, and was a kind of 
Jandmark dividing the accessible East from the ‘* Wild 
West” of the State three-quarters of a century ago. 
Many a time and oft were the results of an election re- 
versed or discounted 
Cayuga Bridge.” 


by the returns from ‘beyond 


Across the modern causeway which is the Cayuga 
Bridge of to-day, and through the luxuriant reeds which 
gave the lake its Indian name, I sped, bright and early 
the next morning, on my way to Geneva. It was less 
than an hour's ride, beside the brawling Seneca River, 
past paper-mills enough to encourage the most industri- 
ous literary aspirant, through the town of Seneca Falls— 
whose shady streets were fairly ablaze with the red shirts 
of visiting and local firemen, the date being the ever- 
glorious Fourth of July —and amongst orchards and 
fields of grain. When Seneca Lake’s broad, blue, white- 
capped waters suddenly burst into view, the contrast 
which they presented to those of Cayuga was most sur- 
prising. These two lakes lie parallel to each other, are 
of equal length—forty miles—and of nearly equal width. 
In fact, on the map they are a pair of twins. 
reality, they are quite dissimilar. 


Sut, in 
While Cayuga is a 
placid, pastoral lake, comparatively shallow, and with 
wooded or swampy shores, Seneca is bold and tempestu- 
ous, with clear, cold, steel-blue waters, deep and pitiless, 
and low shores which sweep away in long lines, as if 
inclosing an arm of the sea. Nevertheless, it offered 
temptation for a sail ; and to this I determined to devote 
the limited time of my ‘‘stop-over ” at Geneva. 

On the shaly beach, overhung by gigantic willows and 
sycamores, I met an ancient mariner, who commanded a 
fleet of tiny skiffs, and one or two catboats. I proposed 
to take a row, but he dissuaded me from the idea. 

‘*There’s too big a breeze,” quoth he. ** You’d be 
swamped in them waves. Swim ? not much—the water's 
as cold as ice. You'd go to the bottom in two minutes. 
Bodies drowned in this lake ain’t never recovered.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

** Because the lake ain’t got no bottom.” 

“T thought you said that if I were swamped in one of 
your skiffs I should go to the bottom in two minutes ?” 

‘* Let me take you out in the Susan J3., for sevepty-five 
cents, and you won't run no risks,” 
Genevese, unabashed. 

Impressed with his dexterity in steering out of a con- 
troversial tight place, I embarked in the skittish catboat. 
We beat out beyond the breakwater and lighthouse 
against a regular gale. An hour, occupied chiefly in 
bailing out the Susan B., disillusionized me as to the de- 
lights of fresh-water sailing ; and I paid my graybeard 
mariner an extra fee to land me at the dock over by the 
railway station, glad to eseape personally testing the 
alleged bottomlessness of Seneca Lake. 

The railway ride to Penn Yan, vid Dresden, takes the 
traveler along the brink of Seneca’s deep basin for fifteen 
or twenty miles ; and the trip cannot fail to give a favor- 
able idea of the beauty and romance of these shores. 

vy offer a constant succession of broad-breasted hills 
aud promontories, sweeping back from the water in grace- 
ful lines, and fading in the blue distance. Some of these 
hills are wooded, but for the most part they are covered 
with prosperous-looking farms, orchards and vineyards. 
Legendry, too, has thrown its impalpable but potent 


replied the simple 
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charm about the region. It was here, and along the Seneca 
River, that the Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Mohawks 
aud Senecas formed their great league, constituting the 
Iroquois Nation. Onondaga, it is said, means ‘‘ upon the 
hills”; Oneida, * granite people”; Mohawk and Seneca, 
respectively ‘* possessors of the flint” and ‘ great hill- 
people.” The modern orthography of these names, how- 
ever, represents but faintly the strung-out monosyllabic 
combinations of the originals, Indian nomenclature being 
of a roundrbout descriptive character, based upon local 
landmarks. 

Dresden boasts of the unique natural curiosity known 
as the ‘‘ Lake Guns.” 


This mysterious artillery is heard, 
The ‘‘ guns” are probably great gas-bub- 
bles, working their way to the surface of the shallows 
formed by the outlet of Lake Keuka at this point. Tis- 
ing from the depths of some choked subterranean cavern, 
the huge bubbles burst on the surface of the water with 
a peculiar sound, which, on still and sultry Summer 
nights, resembles the distant booming of cannon. 

Lake Keuka, or Crooked Lake, lies about twenty miles 
to the west of Seneca, and almost parallel to it. At the 
foot, or northern end of the lake, is the town of Penn 
Yan. Keuka means Crooked Elbow; and Penn Yan 
means that once upon a time two pioneers, named re- 
spectively Penn and Yan, having started a settlement hero 
and disputed about the naming of it, amalgamated in- 
stead of splitting the difference, and jointly immortalized 
themselves by calling the place Penn Yan. 

Arriving vid the amazingly tortuous railroad from 
Dresden, upon which a train of cars is never once during 
the whole trip in a straight line, one naturally feels 
**turned around” at Penn Yan. A good many inquiries 
are necessary in order to find the lake, of which there is 
no visible sign about the town save the outlet. I first 
‘* followed the crowd” of excursionists—tan-faced coun- 
try boys and girls in picnic attire, and squads of firemen 
and militia in imposing but uncomfortable uniforms. 
They were going up the lake on the Holmes; but as the 
Holmes lay in the outlet near the railway station, I could 
see that she was a moderate-sized steamboat with an im- 
moderate crowd already on board, leaving no room even 
for the traditional ‘‘one more.” I therefore resumed my 
explorations afoot in search of Crooked Lake. In re- 
sponse to inquiries, I received hints concerning a certain 
mysterious ‘‘ Ark,” which seemed to be a popular in- 
stitution of Penn Yun, and after walking some distare 
beyond the outskirts of the town, I suddenly came upon 
it—and the lake. The ‘‘ Ark” is a roomy wooden struc- 
ture, making no pretensions as to architecture, but un- 
limited in its resources for entertainment and comfort, 
built out on piles over the clear, transparent water. It 
is a delicious nook, shaded by elms, pines and willows. 
| Within the Ark are creature comforts enough for a second 
Noah, with all his family and menagerie. A mineral 
spring bubbles up beside the roadway. Painted skiffs 
dance at their moorings, and the pure waters invite a 
plunge. Rustic tables and benches under the trees are 
oceupied by groups who are indisputably enjoying them- 
selves. It seems a place of perpetual picnic. The lake 
at this end is only about a mile wide, and the opposite 
shore outspreads a noble panorama, with its broad yellow 
fields, orchards, vineyards, farms and villages st. 2tching 
far to southward and shutting off the view toward Bluff 
| Point. 

The charms cf Crooked Lake and the Ark lured me 
from the original comprehensive plan of my lacustrine 
pilgrimage. I even had a rash thought of letting all the 

| other places go, and staying here, a Keuka lotus-eater, 


mut not seen. 
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during the remaining days of my v-eation. Although 
this idea was afterward modified, I did tarry until three 
or four lakes were blotted out from among the possibilities 
of my tour. The dainty Canandaigua, the sylvan Ska- 
peateles, and the mountain gem Otsego, one after another 
slipped quite out of reach; and even the mysterious, 
broad Oneida began to look very distant and dubious. 

But fair Keuka was compensation for the loss. One 
bright morning I embarked on the Urbana and sailed 
to Hammondsport and back. The lake is twenty-two 
miles long, and lies upon the boundaries of three 
counties—Yates, Schuyler and Steuben! About half- 
way, it is divided into two branches, like the prongs of a 
fork, by Bluff Point, a noble promontory 700 feet high, 
and covered with vineyards to the summit. The number 
of Summer resorts along these shores, as well as the 
number of steamboats—nearly a score—plying upon the 
lake, indicate that somebody has discovered Keuka, and 
that it has sprung into great popularity. Besides the 
great caravansaries like those at Grove Springs, O-go- 
ya-go and Idlewild, there are cozy and artistic private 
cottages in every sheltered cove. 

This region is the great vineyard of New York State. 
The soil is mostly of a shaly character, rather poor from 
thé ordinary agricultural point of view, but congenial to 
the culture of the grape. The Keuka vintages consist 
chiefly of Catawba wines, dry and sweet, and port. The 
pale- golden Catawba of the Hammondsport hills is 
metamorphosed, with the aid of carbonic-acid gas, into 
an excellent imitation of champagne, which, sparklingly 
effervescent in a slender crystal goblet, tempts even the 
most exacting connoisseur to try its potency to cheer, if 
not to inebriate. Ten thousand tons of grapes is but a 
fair estimate of the yield of the Keuka vineyards, for a 
year like the last one. The Vineyardist, published at 
Penn Yan, says on this interesting subject: ‘“‘The acre- 
age in vines in the United States has more than doubled 
within the past five years, and’covers at the present time 
not less than 300,000 acres. Farmers who talked of 
planting five and ten acres then, now take fifty and one 
hundred th the ease and confidence that a thorough- 
bred would take a hurdle. The increase in quantity has 
been outstripped in quality of varieties selected, so that 
it would not be an exaggeration to say that practically 
our whole system has been revolutionized within the 
period named. The capital invested in vineyards and 
vineyard properties in the whole country at the present 
time is not less than $100,000,000. The present ratio of 
increase of planting and investment is about 10 per cent. 
in three years. This ratio, kept up until 1895, will give 
us, as the result of nine years, $800,000,000 invested in 
2,400,000 acres planted ; and estimating the product at 
400 gallons of wine to the acre (supposing all were made 
into wine), would yield the round number of 960,000,000 
gallons, a quantity equal to the present wine - produc- 
tion of France.” 

Not all of the product of these Keuka Lake vineyards, 
however, goes to the wine-press. Great quantities of 


luscious grapes find their way, every Autumn, into the | 


fruit-markets of New York and Philadelphia. 

I visited a ‘‘ basket factory” by the shore, where the 
bass, chestnut and elm of the adjoining woods was made 
up by special machinery into the light baskets so com- 
mon in our markets. The work of putting these to- 
zether is done by girls, each of whom can turn out from 
200 to 300 per day, and for which she is paid at the rate 
of a cent apiece. 

With an au revoir to these baskets, which I trusted to 
meet again filled with grapes at Washiigton Market in 


October, I ‘urned reluctantly from smiling Keuka, braved 
the pangs of parting with Noah, Shem, Ham, Japheth, and 
the rest of the good company at the Ark, and 'eft Penn 
Yan by the way I had come. On the train of the tortu- 
ous brookside railroad, a fine-looking old boy of sixty- 
five, who was returning from his Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion, beguiled the time by pointing out the objects of 
interest—these being chiefly the various places along tho 
route where trains had run off the track or tumbled into 
the stream. Once a menagerie came to grief in this way ; 
and the people of the neighborhood, seeing elephants, 
camels, zebras, and other strange beasts wending their 
way toward the Ark at Penn Yan, feared that things 
were rapidly shaping toward a second Deluge. 

At Geneva it seemed rather homelike to board a New 
York Central car once more. I passed throngh Auburn 
on the wing, without stopping over to visit silvery little 
Owasco. At Syracuse the train passed near enough 
to command a view, through the steam clouds rising 
from a vast desert of salt vats, of the entire extent of the 
exaggerated pond which is locally called Onondaga Lake. 
I was now on a branch of the Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Road, bound for Brewertown, on Oneida 
Lake. 

It was late in the afternoon when the train stopped at 
the little station, set in the midst of daisy-white fields. 
The stream which lay just beyond, reflecting the sunset’s 
saffron glow, was the Oneida River, the outlet of the 
lake. A steam launch, bound for ‘*‘ Frenchman’s Island,” 
was just casting off her moorings, and as there are no 
regular excursion steamboats on Oneida Lake, excepting 
on Sundays, I recognized my sole chance for a sail. At 
the invitation of the captain and his crew—one boy—I 
clambered in. We steamed up the outlet, and were soon 
tossing in a strong, warm wind upon the dark waves of 
the broad lake, the sinking sun paving the waters behind 
us ‘with patens of bright gold,” while in the distance 
ahead rose the dim, wooded island which was our desti- 
nation. 

Oneida Lake is an exception to the general run of the 
lakes of New York in almost every particular. They 
are long, narrow and deep; it is short, broad and 
shallow. Their trend is uniformly from south to north ; 
Oneida’s is from east to west. Their waters are crystal- 
line and cold, fed by living springs ; Oneida’s are dark- 
tinged and warm. With the others, bold or precipitous 
shores are the rule; the shorelines of Oneida are low, 
hazy strips, occasionally sinking into marshlands. More- 
over, this is the only lake of them all which has islands, 
with the sole exception of the miniature islet called Fron- 
tenac, at Union Springs, in Cayuga Lake. , Champlain, 
the illustrious French navigator and explorer, in the 
account of one of his inland expeditions over the present 
New York territory, in 1615-16, mentions the encampment 
of his party upon a beautiful island in one of the lakes. 
Historians disputed and doubted as to'the identity of the 
lake in question, until Gen. John 8. Clarke, the eminent 
geologist and antiquarian of Auburn, N. Y., pointed out 
that it could have been no other ‘than Oneida, which 
contains the only eligible islands in New York’s inland 
waters, 

These two islands, at the western end of Oneida Lake, 
are virtuaily one, being separated only by a shallow, 
reedy strait, which” cows can ford at low water. The 
larger, known as the ‘‘ Frenchman’s Island,” is about a 
mile in circumference, and has some fine old oaks, 
beeches and maples. It suppports a well-developed 
Summer hotel, being a favorite resort of excursionists 
and picnic parties from the surrounding towns. ‘Theso 
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transient visitors, however, come and go, ‘‘all on a Sum- | was to put a band across the State in a few hours, and 


mer’s day,” leaving no trace behind ; and on the night of | transport me from the Frenchman’s Island to that of 


my pilgrimage thither, the moon looked down upon | Manhattan ere nightfall. 


shady solitudes as still and undisturbed as when the | When I recounted to a friend how much I had “ taken 


LOOKING DOWN CAYUGA LAKE FROM THE M‘GRAW-FISKE MANSION, ITHACA. 


camp-fires of Champlain’s voyageurs cast their ruddy in” during my week’s dash through the lakelands, he 
glow over these wide, romantic waters. This pleasant | said : ‘‘ Why wouldn’t one of those lakes be a good place 
fancy-picture I took away with me as the launch steamed | to visit for a pleasure trip ?” 

off early the next morning through wavelets of roseate- From what I have seen, I have not the slightest hesi- 
pearl, to ‘“‘ connect” at Brewerton with the train which | tation in replying, It would, indeed ! 
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HISTORIC EMERALDS. 


THE MOATED HOUSE. 


By crumbling tower and broken wall, 
Dreaming, the sullen waters lie; 

The windows of the roofless hall 
Are only portals of the sky; 

Dusk ivy creepeth over all, 
And grass along the beach grows hig] 


Unbroken, n isles of sedge 
Upon the moats dark bosom sleep, 

Save when a swift, fr 
Skims o’er them in his downward sweep, 

Or a stone from some tottering ledge, 
Loosed, sullen plunges down the steep. 


gray-gre 


mm edge to edge, 


Lo, into shadow out of day, 
Gleaming, two swans together glide, 

With slow, strong stroke the waters gray 
And yielding sedges push aside, 

Till tiny waves their noiseless way 
Writhe, darkling, on their torpid tide, 


To weedy wall and rush-bound bank 

The rij with scarce a sound 
Of murmur ’mid the rushes rank, 

Of plash against the walls around; 
By the portal in the turret’s flank, 

They shudder to the dank, dark ground, 


ples pass, 
l 


The portal at the moat below 

Glooms, and the moat at the portal bare; 
Springtide and Summer come and go, 

Nor Spring nor Summer smileth there; 
Within, the sunbeams gleam and glow, 

And whiten all the broken stair, 
Ah, for the little feet that fled 
By the cruel portal in the wall! 

Ah, for the lying signal sped, 
The cuckoo’s twofold-stolen call, 
Ah, for the mystery that’s dead— 
Ah, for the curse that touches all, 


HISTORIC EMERALDS. 


By Mary A, PuGu, 


Tue emerald is one of the most interesting of the 
precious stones, not only for its beauty and grateful 
color, but for its associations—the legends and stories 


that cluster around it. It was known and very highly 
valued at an early period in the world’s history. It 
can boast a more ancient prestige than the diamond, 
which is now considered so much more valuable. The 
emerald was one of the second row of precious stones 
set in the breastplate of ‘‘ cunning work ” worn! by the 
Jewish high priest. It also was the garniture of the 
fourth foundation of the heavenly city, as it was seen in 
a vision by the beloved disciple in his lonely exile on the 
Isle of Patmos. 

The prophet Ezekiel mentions the emerald as one of 
the commodities brought by the Syrians to the fairs of 
Tyre. This ancient Egyptian mine of emeralds afforded 
many fine stones, which were carried by traveling mer- 
chants into India, Greece and Rome. 

It was the custom of ancient gem-engravers to consult 
what they considered the fitness of the stones to the 
subject which they proposed to engrave. The color of 
the emerald made it the appropriate stone for marine 
subjects. Some fanciful writers assert that the name of 
the emerald in Greek, Latin and Sanscrit languages iden- 
tified it with the sea. 

There are not many engraved emeralds found amongst 
the ancient glyptic remains. The learned tell us that 
the rarity of such gems was not owing to any unfitness 
of the emerald for engraving, but because it was con- 


quently worn as an amulet. 


| beautiful emerald into the sea. 
| appeased, and refused the peace-offering. 


| which he wore his telltale ring. 


sidered so beautiful and valuable that the engravers were 
not willing to cut it. Some engraved gems, however, are 
known and cousidered as valuable by connoisseurs, not 
only for their beauty as stones, but for the work of the 
artist they bear. The Emperor Hadrian is said to have 
greatly affected this stone, and several gems bearing his 
head and that of the empress are known to the student 
of glyptic art. 

The emerald, according to old superstitions, was gifted 
with many strange and wonderful qualities, and was fre- 
The story of Polycrates and 
his ring is well known to readers of classic literature, 
This ring, on which the fate and fortune of Polycrates 
hung, had a beautiful emerald setting, and was very dear 
to its owner. The story tells us it was his most cherished 
possession. 

When his friend heard of the unprecedented rise of the 
fortunes of Polycrates, he, according to the wisdom of 
his day, advised Polycrates to appease the gods by 
Then Polycrates, act- 
ing according to the advice of his friend, threw his 


sacrificing his dearest possession. 


The gods would not bo 
The ring was 
found in a fish and returned to its owner (an omen of 
misfortune, said the soothsayer), and the destiny of Poiy- 


| erates moved on to its unhappy ending. 


We now know better than to trace any connection be- 
tween the return of the fateful ring with the downfall of 
the fortunes of Polycrates, but the story well illustrates 
the belief of the times when he lived, and has often 
served to point a moral and teach a lesson on the un- 
certain tenure of riches, 

The most celebrated ring of the ancients was the signet 
ring of Alexander the Great. It was an engraved eme- 
rald, which, when he was dying, he gave to his favorite 
general, Perdiccas, and thus signified his wish that Per- 
diccas should be his successor. It is not known with 
certainty what became of this famous ring, but it is sup- 
posed that Angustus Cesar became its possessor, as his 
imperial seal was an emerald engraved with the head of 
Alexander the Great. 

The emerald was likewise supposed to possess tlic 
power of reflecting surrounding objects. A story is told 
of the emerald ring that Nero wore. His guilty con- 
science made him constantly dread the avenging dagcer 
of an assassin, so that he never, for a moment, sleeping or 
waking, parted with his emerald ring, which he thought 
would reflect the assassin’s dagger in time for him to 
avert the blow. 

Another story to the same effect is told. This is the 
story of the famous ring of the Emperor Maxmilian II. 
A cup of gold coins was presented to the Emperor 
during one of his visits to Ratisbon, which Maximilian 
directed a servant to put on a side table of the hall. 
While seated in the council - room, just after the pres- 
entation of the coins, the Emperor raised the hand on 
As it flashed before his 
eyes he saw a strange scene reflected in the emerald. 
The emerald showed him one of his most favored and 
trusted followers in the act of purloining a handful of 
the gold coins from the cup. Of course the money was 
soon returned, and the emerald grew in favor. 

Some of the emerald infagli found amongst the treas- 
ures of Etruria were engraved with the figure of the 
beetle ; the owner of one of these scarabwi could have 
counted himself certain of kingly smiles and favors. The 
legend says: Charlemagne possessed a precious talis- 
man, presented to him by the Empress Irene. It was a 
piec. of the true cross, covered by an emerald; it was 


THE GUNNER’S SHOT. 


attached to a gold chain. This, the favorite treasure of 
the great Charles, was buried with him, according to the 
general custom of the age in which he lived. When his 
tomb was broken into and the buried wealth scattered, 
this famous jewel «as carried to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 


afterward presenvwd by the council of that city to Napo- | 


leon. He afterward gave it to his stepdaughter, Hor- 


. . ° ! 
tense, who valued it highly, not only for its venerable 


associations, but because of the affection she had for Na- 
poleon, who loved her like a father, and likewise as a 
souvenir of Austerlitz and Wagram, Napoleon having 
worn the talisman on those two battle-fields. 
always wore it until her death. 

An emerald intaglio bearing the heads of Peter, Paul 
and Pope Benedict IT. is known in the history of gems, 


Hortense 


and was considered a gem of great merit by connois- | 


seurs, 

When Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, 
the ruthless ‘‘ Infidels” took possession of a ‘vast store- 
house of wealth that had been gathered, through long 
years, into the Byzantine treasury—gold and silver, dia- 
monds, rubies and a quantity of emeralds. ‘Tradition 
which formed part of the spoils, was a diamond or 


emerald; the general supposition is that it was an 


emerald ring with which Ahmed bought the honor of | 


a& grave, 


A learned antiquary has assigned a different reason for | 
the name ‘‘ Emerald Isle,” as applied to Ireland, from the | 
It is not, | 
says this old-new version, the beautiful green shores of | 
Ireland, which set it like an emerald in the sea, that has 


poetical one that has so long been popular. 


given it the name of ‘‘ the Emerald Isle,”’ but an emerald 


ring, sent by Pope Adrian to Henry IL. as a token of | 
Heury’s investiture of the title to Ireland. 
readers, like myself, would prefer to cling to the poetical 
reason for calling Ireland ‘‘ the Emerald Isle.” 

The conquest of Mexico and Peru inaugurated a new 
epoch in the history of emeralds, so many fine ones were 


brought into Europe. The treasury of the Montezumas 
and the temples of the Mexican idols were rich in eme- 


P | 
ralds, of which the conquerors were not slow to possess | 


themselves. Cortez became the owner of some rare and 
beautiful emeralds, which he declined to part with, even 
at the request of his royal master. Amongst the royal 
fifths set aside for the King of Spain, was the famous 
pyramid of emerald whose base was as large as the palm 
of a man’s hand. Later mineralogists have pronounced 
this a false emerald ; probably a pyramid of glass, as 
ornaments made of glass were more highly valued by the 
people of Mexico and Peru than gold and silver, which, 
according to Prescott, were the only things that could 
not be called wealth in some of their cities. 

Peru was more emphatically the home of the emerald 
than Mexico. 
nation. This may aceount for their great fondness for 
the emerald. Emeralda was one of their lesser beneficent 
spirits, and was supposed to dwell in the emerald. The 
emerald mines were on the border of the Emerald River. 
In these mines the ancient Peruvians found many beauti- 
ful emeralds. 


the emeralds had been known to abound. ‘They sup- 
posed that the mines were the abode of evil spirits and 
were guarded by dragons, who sent forth fire and smoke 
from their nostrils. 

The famous emerald that tradition represents as the 
size of a pigeon’s egg was found in these mines. This 
fell to Pizarro’s share, with many other valuable jewels 


I think many | 


Green was the favorite color of the Aztec | 


Until long after the Conquest, the natives | 
had a superstitious dread of approaching the place where | 


and much gold and silver, but he did not get possession 
of it until it had been subjected to a foolish experiment 
to test its purity. Some bystander, at the division of the 
spoils of victory, suggested that if it was a true emerald 
it could not be broken. Thereupon some of Pizarro’s 
followers set about finding out if it was an emerald or a 
large glass bead; and one of them picked up a heavy ham- 
mer and struck the beautiful stone such heavy blows that 
it was broken into small pieces. History does not relate 
how Pizarro took this spoiling of his emerald. We can 
well imagine, from his reputed fiery temper, that the 
over-zealous follower would not have been likely to 
repeat his disastrous experiment. 


THE GUNNER'S SHOT. 
Tue story is told, in a French newspaper, of Pierro 
Barlat, a poor laborer, who lived at Sévres, near Paris, 
with his wife Jeanne and their three children. Industri- 


| ous, frugal, knowing nothing of the way to the wine- 
| shop, Pierre saved his spare money, working harder and 
does not tell us whether the famous ring of Alimed, | 


harder, and at last bought the tiny cottage in which he 
and his wife lived. It was a tiny cottage, indeed ; built 
of stones, however, with tiled roof, standing amid shrubs, 
and covered with clematis. It always attracted the eye 
of the traveler, on the left, as he crossed the Sévres 
bridge. 

Pierre and Jeanne scrimped and saved until the little 
cottage was paid for, and made a feast, when it was all 
done, to celebrate their ownership. A landed proprietor, 
to be sure, does not mind an occasional expenditure ti 
entertain his friends. 

All this Pierre and Jeanne had accomplished just be- 


fore the war of 1870 with Germany broke out. The con- 


| scription fell upon Pierre, who, moreover, was an old 
| soldier, and belonged to the reserves. 


A gunner he had 
been, famous for his skill in hitting a mark with a shell. 

Séavres had fallen into the hands of the Germans, but 
the French guns were pounding away at them from the 
fort on Mount Valérian. Pierre Barlat was a gunner at 
that fort, and was standing, one wintry day, by this gun, 


| when General Noel, the commander, came up, and leveled 


his field-glass at the Stvres bridge. 

‘Gunner !” said he, sharply, without looking at Pierre. 

‘*General !” said Pierre, respectfully, saluting. 

**Do you see the Sévres bridge over there ?” 

**T see it very well, sir.” 

**And that little cottage there, in a thicket of shrubs 
at the left ?” 

‘“‘T see it, sir,” said Pierre, turning pale. 

“Tt’s a nest of Prussians. Try it with a shell, my 
man.” 

Pierre turned paler still, and, in spite of the cold wind 
that made the officers shiver in their ‘great-coats, one 
might have seen big drops of sweat standing out on his 
forehead ; but nobody noticed the gunner’s emotion. 
He sighted his piece deliberately, carefully —then fired. 

The officers, with their glasses, marked the effect of 
the shot after the smoke had cleared away. 

‘* Well hit, my man! well hit !” exclaimed the general, 
looking at Pierre, with a smile. ‘‘ The cottage couldn’t 
have been very solid. It is completely smashed now.” 

He was surprised to see a great tear running down 


| each of the gunner’s cheeks. 


‘‘What’s the matter, man ?” the general asked, rather 
roughly. 

‘*Pardon me, general,” said Pierre, recovering himself, 
“Tt was my house ; everything I had in the world,” 
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By Mrs, AUSTEN, 


‘‘A prororE of Larry !” exclaimed Miss Hepsey, put- ‘Well, but it’s four years since we saw Larry at all, 
ting on her glasses, and examining the photograph as if | and then he was only seventeen, and a delicate boy at 
it were a counterfeit banknote and she an expert. that. He’s grown up, and grown strong, and he’s a man.” 


*** LARRY 1S DEAD  WAILED THE POOR GIRL, SINKING UPON A FALLEN LOG, AND COVERING HER FACE.” 


“‘Yes,” replied Larry’s mother, proudly. ‘‘ And isn’t ‘* Well, I never should have known it, that’s all.” 
he a nice-looking boy, sister ?” And Miss Hepsey laid down the picture and looxed 
‘“‘Nice-looking enough; but Larry! Why, Larry isn’t | over the tops of her glasses at Mrs. Phillpot, in a help- 
half the size of this fellow ; and that mustache! and his | less sort of way. 
eyebrows as heavy as muffs, and that solid neck and ‘‘I’m glad he’s turned out so handsome,” said Lucy, 
shoulders—why, I don’t see Larry at all in it.” sister of Larry, and a very pretty girl of seventeen years. 
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“Do you see any like 
Lucy ?” demanded her : 
sharp finger-nail. 

“Why, yes, auntie— that 


crowing and all sorts 


Larry in this picture, 


of c allowing for 
things " replied Lucy, 
looks as poor papa did when 


yurse, 
up 


Mamma savs it 


wuely 


first saw him.” 


‘look like. hillpot !” exclaimed Miss Hep 


} 


ton, indignantly ; ‘‘ about as much as I look like 


ne it 
‘And 
Mrs. Phillpot, also waxing indignant, and snatching the 


0 ! Jolin was avery handson e man 


I'm sure this is a very handsome man,” cried 
picture out of her sister’s hand. 

Lucy, who had learned to know the signs of the times 
like an old sailor, saw a storm brewing, and rapidly emp- 
tied some oil upon the wave 

‘Larry sends a message to yon, Aunt Hepsey. Sha'‘n't 
I read you the letter ?” 

‘““Yes, Let first, h 


poor boy's own hand, Will 


Yes, that’s the 


to write de- 


me see it 
ce ntly . 

‘‘ Well, it’s peculiar, but I don’t call it a bad hand,” 
he backhanded and 
this t he 


razing aff ctionat 


somewhat clumsy manuscript is wha 
Bays. It’s dated, Allahabad— 

‘Tn India, of course ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; they never send him out of India.” 

But instead of listening to Larry’s letter, let us see for 
ourselves what Larry is about. 

It is that delightful hour in India just before sunrise, 
when the cool and damp night air still lingers and clings 
nks it greedily in, and 
freshed from the tor- 


n to enjoy their songs, 


to the loving verdure which dr 
when birds, beasts and humanity, r 
rid heats of the day before, h: 
their gambols, or their exercise before t 
shall again drive them to the refu 


} . 
he tyrannous sun 
» of darkness and in- 


action. Two young fellows, fresh from the bath succeed- 


ing their morning ride, are lounging in pajukmas beside 
le with coffee and rusks upon it, set in the cool and 
bedrooi On the 


able lie some photographs, and the smaller and fairer of 


veranda outside their n-windows. 


critically remarks : 


fellow than J, 


the two young men camping there, 
ee say, 
any day.” 

‘* You're out of condition, Larry, 
haven't got back all your charms 

And Phil laughed contentedly 
the two photographs. 

‘Well, I'm afraid the dear old 
heart, seving 
to worrying, and getting all upset about Lu and me. 
That's why I made vou write to her last time, and not let 
on that I was ill 

‘‘A sort of forgery, I'm afraid ; 
clumsy old fist so that you couldn’t tell for yourself 
which was real and which was Brummagem.” 

‘IT know it; but it’s all right,” replied Larry, medi- 
tatively. 

“Well, boy, we may as well get into our clothes and 
go to the ofiice. 
counts.” 

‘Yes, but—look here, Phil, just for the lark, I’m going 
to send your picture home instead of my own. It'll 
please them so much more.” 

‘*But they'll know it isn’t you.’ 

“No they won't. 


Phil, you are a better 
since your fever, and 
ou know.” 


examined 


‘ 


as he, in turn, 


mater will take it to 


me so seedy-looking. She’s awfully given 


for I copied your 


Redman will be looking for those ac- 


I doubt if either my mother or Lucy 
And, after all, though 


single picture. 
would know me if they saw me. 


It’s over four years since I came | 
° , | 
out, and I’ve never been home since, and I haven't sent a 
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/ you’re so much better-looking and stronger and all, our 
tapping the card with a 


style is not so different—blue eyes, fair hair, straigl,t 
I might lave looked like you if 

“If vou hadn't looked more like yourself,” laughed 
Philip Potter, whom the wags in the commission-house 


” 
noses, 


where both young men were employed commonly called 
Phil Pott. No. 2, in distinetion to Larry Phillpot, hig 
intimate friend and companion, the two having become 
from New York to Cal- 
eutta, which Larry had undertaken for his health, and 
Phil wa 


acquainted during the yoyage 


sent out to earn his living in the house of his 
ulecutta. Arrived at that 
t, Larry found himself so contented and so benefited 
t he 
I's, and to begin to take the responsibility of his own 


father’ correspondents in ( 


was delighted to accept a position similar to 


ing from the shoulders of his widowed and invalid 


the vears went on, Potter, the stronger both by 
nature and physique, gradually took the ascendency of 
his feeble companion, and Larry, clinging by nature, and 
never robust in health, came to depend upon Phil as an 
brother. 

‘** Well, old man, send it just for the joke, if you like,” 
said Phil, throwing down the photographs and stretching 
his arms above his head in a vigorous shake. ‘I've gx 
t , ‘ to work,” 

** Well, I'll take it down to the office and write a letter 
to send with it. To-morrow’s steamer day,” and Larry 
also rose to his feet. 

* Don’t say it’s your picture, you know,” said Phil 

‘** Let them think so if they like, but don't 

And as soon as you're in fair condition we'l 

another done, and then you can tell the joke and 
it all squared up. ee 

**And maybe you won't object to Lu’s making much 
of y 
80 Wet Rg 

He, replied Phil, gayly. 


‘*You know some day I'm going home with you to get 


uur old phiz for a while, since you like her picture 
T wouldn't mind that a bit,” 


acquainted with Miss Lucy.” 

**Yes ; and marry her, if she’s the sensible girl I take 
her for,” laughed Larry; and so this is the way that th 
photograph which to Miss Philpott’s mind looked so like 
her dear, dead husband, happened to be sent. 

Two years more passed by, and again we find the 
friends talking together in the cool morning hour before 
breakfast ; but now Larry is lying upon a bamboo couch 
in the veranda, and a Hindoostanee servant stands at his 
head fanning him. The more satisfactory picture has 
never been taken, for poor Larry has never been well cr 
strong, and the years which have added solidity and dig- 
nity to Philip Potter’s manly beauty have forced away 
the outlines and blanched the coloring of poor Larry's 
figure and face until he scarcely looks worse, stretched 
upon his sick-bed, than he has done for months while 
keeping at his work. 

‘*No better, Phil,” he is saying, in a voice exhausted 
**And I sha'n’t be. 


shall see home again.” 


by coughing. It’s no use. I never 


**You ought to have gone six months ago. I wish I 
had pushed you off, willy nilly.” 

And Phil knit his brows, and bit the end of his blonde 
mustache. 

** And now Lucy writes that mamma is in such a poor 


| way, and so very nervous,” murmured Larry, glancing at 


a letter under his hand. “ Read it, Phil, and see.” 

‘* H’m—yes—yes. I see; that’s too bad. And Miss 
Luey seems 80 distressed. It would scarcely be right to 
tell ‘hem that you're not well, just now.” 
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And Phil slowly folding the letter, looked down at the 
poor boy upon the couch, and read the sentence of death 
in every line of that emaciated face. 

**Too bad, too bad !” murmured he, sadly. 

‘** No, they mustn’t know it. You write for me as you've 


been doing, Phil, and tell all the gay things you've done | 


yourself, as if it were me. Write a nice jolly sort of let- 
ter that will amuse them and keep up their spirits. It’s 
the greatest kindness we can do them.” 

*Tt's too much humbugging to suit my taste,” said 


Philip, moodily. 


‘* Ah, well,” replied Larry, wearily, ‘‘ you don’t want to | 


write and say that I'm not abie to write for myself and 


say that ’m dead. That would put my poor mother in 
torment for a month, and kill uer at the end of it.” 

‘Of course I won’t do that.” 

‘* Well, then, do as I said.” 

“Sahib Lally muchee gone murmured the 
in his soft Hindoostanee accents, and Potter 
turning quickly toward the couch, saw that his friend 
had fainted. 

‘Quick, Ram-lal! Run for Sahib Doctor ! Run, boy, 
run !” eried he, catching up a flask of aromatic salts and 
applying them. 

A week later, and Larry lay in his bed, too weak new 
to be removed to the veranda couch, and Philip, his 
handsome face wan with watching and drawn with emo- 
tion, knelt beside him, holding the clammy hand and 


sick, 1s 
bearer, 


listening to the feeble accents, so soon to utterly cease, 

‘*Promise me, Phil !” 

“Dear boy, I'll do my best.” 

‘No, that won't do, Promise you'll write as if no- 
thing had happened, and keep it out of the papers ?” 

“Yes, I'l do all that,” said Philip, hastily, for a hor- 
rible change was coming over the pale face. 

But again the faint whisper urged the dying 
request. 

‘Phil, say you'll go. 
and get leave of absence and go home for me. 


man’s 
Say you'll settle up my affairs, 
like you just as well as if it were me—better. And poor 
Lu says come and help her, for the mother is going fast. 
Sav you'll go! 
do it.” 

“TH do it, Larry. TH go, and your mother sha’n’t 
know, and—leave it to me, dear boy, and T’ll do all just 
as you avould want me to if you were there.” 


‘*Thank—you. Now send for——” 


But it was too late for any doctor, either of body or 


soul, to interfere between Death, the conqueror, and his 
captive, and an hour later Philip Potter stood beside the 
composed and stiffening body of his friend, and, with a 
hand upon the icy brow, whispered ; 

‘Rest in peace, dear boy. I will be a son to your 
mother, a brother to your sister, and sacrifice my own 
honor to your last appeal to my friendship.” 


Two weeks later, Lucy Phillpot ran lightly wp the | 


stairs and into her mother’s room, the flush of youth and 
health upon her cheek, and the sweet light of hope in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, mamma! here is a letter from Larry, and he is 
coming home directly—next steamer, if he possibly can, 
and will stay a year, and not lose his position, either. 
See !” 

“Is the letter to you, Lucy ?” asked Aunt Hepsey, 
severely, as from her place at her sister’s pillow she 
looked over the top of her gold-bowed spectacles at the 
eager girl. 

‘“Why, of course it is, Aunt Hepsey, or_I shouldn't 


furlough besides passages in their own steamers. 


haven't been for months, and then, next mail, to write and | 
| the mother quite well and strong again, 


They'll | 


Oh, Phil, I can’t die happy if you won't | 


she'll go out on horseback with him every morning. 


have opened it,” replied Lucey, indignantly. 

may see it when mamma has done with it.” 
** Read it aloud, Hepsey,” said the invalid, 

**It tires me to hold it.” 
So Miss Hepsey, grasping 


* But you 


wearily. 
the letter firmly, and re- 
garding it with such an air as if it were a detected crimi- 


| nal, and she the detective, read alond: 


“Dear Lucy—I am sorry to hear that the mother is not very 
well, but hope it will only be a temporary thing, and I know that 
you are a capital nurse. But still lam not going to let you havo 
it all to yourself this time, and as I have worked pretty steadily 
for five years without a holiday, the firm has given me a year’s 
Of course I 
shall come directly home and take my rest in helping you to make 
If I ean get off on the 
So, as the mail is clos- 
Yours most devotedly, L, PHILLPoT.” 


15th I shall, and if not by the 1st proximo, 
ing, no more at present, 


“Why doesn’t he say your affectionate brother Larry 
at the end?” asked Aunt Hepsey, with a sniff, as she 
folded the letter, creasing the folds sharply with her 
thumb nail, and putting it back into the envelope as if 
she were putting it in jail. 

“Oh, he’s getting such a business man that he can’t 
quite lay aside the habit even with us,” said Lucy, 
rescuing her letter from her aunt’s iron fingers and hold- 
ing it tenderly in her own soft palm as if to comfort it. 

**In two weeks more, perhaps,”’ whispered the mother, 
with joyful tears in her eyes. 

‘Yes, darling, and you must try to be so bright and 
well when he comes that he will think we have been 
cheating him with stories of your illness,” cooed Lucy, 
smoothing the silver hair, banded on each side her 


| me rf her's face. 


‘‘T hope you'll find it all as pleasant as you expect, 
remarked Aunt Hepsey, resuming her knitting, with a 
real enjoyment in the click of the iron needles; ‘‘ but 
it seems to me that Mr. Larry Phillpot is more a stranger 
than anything else.”’ 

‘Then we'll put a pinenshion with ‘ Welcome little 
stranger’ on it in his bedroom,” retorted Lucy, whoso 
good-humor few assaults could shake, 

‘*Really, the way your mother has picked up since sle 
knew that boy is coming is perfectly absurd,” remarked 
Aunt Hepsey, a week later, and Lucey, with her joyous 
smile, repli ad: 

‘*Tsn't it, auntie! 


* 
Why, when he does come I expect 


” 


‘*T hope it isn’t a forerunner, that’s all,” croaked Aunt 
Hepsey, shaking her head, and Lucy laughed more joy- 
ously than ever. ° 

But it was a month before Lucy, eagerly scanning the 


| morning paper, dropped it to clasp her hands and almost 
| shout : 


“The Hesperus! She’s in! she’s in, auntie! 
run and tell mamma !” 

‘Now be careful, child! Don’t rush upon her in that 
fashion,” shrieked Miss Hepsey, running into the hall and 


calling after her niece. ‘‘You might startle her into a 


I must 


i” . ’ 
| fit and see her die before your eyes.” 


A little chilled by this dismal picture, Lucy moderated 
her excitement and conveyed the news so gently that Mrs. 


| Phillpot only burst into tears and required a draught o. 


orange-flower water to calm her nerves before she began ta 
hurry Lucy to get out the best cap and pretty shawl, and 
bolster her up in bed and set the room to rights and pre- 
pare a lunch for Larry, and dress herself and see that 
Katy was tidy to open the door and Larry’s own room 
ready, and something choice ordered for dinner, and— 
but just here Lucy laid her rosy fingers across ler 
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mother’s mouth, and cried, in pretty peremptoriness : 
‘‘Mamma, mamma, stop this very minute, and don’t 
you say another word! You'll be so tired by the time 
Larry reaches the house that you can’t see him at all, and 
he can’t %e here for two or three hours, at any rate. The 
steamer isn’t in yet; only telegraphed up. Now, I’m 
going to bring your breakfast, an1 then you must lie 
very still while I put the room tidy, and then I'll dress 
you. All the rest will go along of itself, for Katy knows 
just what to do, and is a host in herself. Now be a good 
little mamma, and do just as your Lu says.” 

‘**Dear child, it’s you that are a host in yourself,” re- 
plied the mother, smiling through the tears of weakness 
and excitement. 

Three hours later Lucy, everything being prepared, 
had taken her stand at the dining-room window, and saw 
a tall, brown and very handsome man descend from a 
coupé, pay the driver and 
take a satchel, stick and 
wiap from the carriage. 

By that time she was at 
the door, fairly dancing 
upon the tips of her slen- 
der feet, and holding out 
impatient arms for her 
brother’s embrace. 

**Oh, Larry!” cried she, as 
the big-bearded fellow ran 
up the steps, exclaiming : 

**Lucy ! how pretty you 
are, child !” 

‘And what a splendid- 
looking fellow you are, you 
dear old thing! Throw 
down those stupid things 
and give me a good hug 
and kiss, as you did when 
you went away !” 

‘“‘This way? Were you 
in here?” asked Larry, 
pushing past as if he did 
not hear the tender invita- 
tion, and going into the 
dining-room, where he laid 
his hat and other impedi- 
menta upon the table. 
Lucy followed, just a little 
surprised that her brother 
could not give her t least 
a kiss without so much pre- 
paration ; but as he turned 
from the table and caught both hands in his, she held 
her sweet lips up, crying merrily: 

‘*Well, sir! one can plainly see you are not much 
in the way of snatching kisses. Are you quite ready 
for one now ?” 

‘“No, you darling child,” replied Larry holding her 
playfully at arm's length and st iying her face with ad- 
miring and eager eyes. ‘‘Do you suppose I will give a 
kiss to any one before my mother has had hers? Take 
me to her, you delightful litte tease, and after that I 
will attend to your case, you may be sure.” 

“Qnite right, you dear, good boy !” cried Lucy, her 
cheeks growing yet piuker with enthusiasm than they 
had been with joy. ‘I’m so glad you thought of that, 
Larry; and I shall tell mamma, for I’m sure it will please 
her, ever and ever so much. Come!” 

And in another minute Larry stooped over the ema- 


start. 


1, Kentucky Warbler. 2 Prairie Warble’. 3. American Red- 
4 Canadian Flycatcher. 
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at his with the very self-same appeal that had haunted 
his memory for the last three months. 

‘*Larry! my darling boy! My boy, my boy !’’ sobbed 
the widow ; ‘‘all that I have. Welcome home, my son ! 
‘You'll never leave me again, will you, Larry ?” 

‘*No, mother, I'll rot leave you again!” replied the 
son, his voice almost unnecessarily solemn, and his kiss 
lingering like a vow upon the wrinkled cheek. 

‘*Well, sir, and haven’t you a word for me ?” asked 
another voice, in a tone of considerable asperity, and 
turning to the tall and angular old lady standing behind 
him, Larry smiled broadly and genially, as folding her in 
a close embrace, he fervently kissed both cheeks, saying : 

‘‘Why, certainly, Aunt Hepsey, I have lots to say to 
you, but mamma must come first, always. Ask Lu if it 
isn’t so.” 

‘Indeed it is! He actually refused to kiss me until 
he had seen mamma, and 
now I’m offended and won't 
kiss him. But I'll go and 
see to his lunch, and I 
dare say that will please 
him better !” 

‘“Wait till I catch you, 
little sister!” cried Larry, 
as she flitted out of the 
room, but he did not offer 
to pursue her, nor when 
they met did he seem to 
remember his threat. 

The days went on, happy 
days to the dying woman, 
for her son was always be- 
side her bed, listening to 
her sad, rambling stories 
of her long illness, telling 
her the minutest details of 
his own experiences in In- 
dia, half-unconsciously 
combining in one story the 
adventures, the joys and the 
sufferings of two lives lived 
so close together and so 
harmoniously that they 
seemed to have blended 
into one, whose course now 
ran beside this sick-bed. 

Happier days to Aunt 
Hepsey than most of those 
in her barren life, for this 
strong, manly young fellow, 
so bright, so helpful, so courteous and patient, pleased 
the fancy and warmed the heart of the starved old maid, 
half whose acidity came from the souring of unused milk 
of human kindness, and the waste of that sweet fountain 
of love at whose waters no man had ever knelt to drink. 

Happy days, in one sense, to this man, who had vowed 
to his dying friend to fill his place at whatever cost to his 
own self-respect ; for sacrifice and the knowledge that we 
are giving innocent joy to another, even at serious cost to 
ourselves, is happiness of the sweetest kind — and yet 
days of ever-increasing perplexity and grief for this 
truthful, brave and honorable man, who felt that his life 
was an acted lie. 

And strange, bewildered, and even more and more un- 
happy days to Lucy, who loved her brother with the in- 
tense devotion of a pure young heart, content as yet te 
pour its affection all into the fair channel of family love, 
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- ciated form and wan fxce-whose pathetic eyes looked up ! and giving to that relationship all the fervor and glow 
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which by-and-by will glorify a love as yet unknown. 
Lucy loved her mother devotedly; she even loved Aunt 
Hepsey, more, perhaps, than that ancient and acetous 
virgin had ever been loved in her life, and she loved 
Larry—oh, how she loved Larry, and longed and strove 


| 


to go back with him to the tender and caressing days of | 
their childhood—longed to clasp him in her tender arms | 


and cover his face with her pure caresses, and perch upon 
his knee, and tell him how dearly, dearly she loved him, 
and have him tell her the same sweet story—and Larry 
would not. No! That first greeting was the initial of 
the whole chapter! Not once since he came home had 
Larry kissed his sister, not once clasped her in his arms, 
not once offered her 
which the tenderness 
find expression. And yet he loved her, she was sure of 
that. He said so, often and often, and he praised her in 
every way, and he looked after ly 


any of the careless familiarities in 


r with a tender admira- 


anything for her in the house or cut of it, how glad and 
willing he was! But he was so cold, so cold; and poor 
Lucy’s tender heart chilled, and trembled, and grew faint 
with a nameless grief, and Larry watched her and under- 
stood it all, and never altered his course one whit. 
But at last there came a day when Lucey, brave 
other timid things will become in their extremity, asked 
Larry to go with her upon a distant errand, leaving 
Aunt Hepsi Vv beside the mother, who now failed rapidly 
yet happily, day by day, and when they were miles from 
home, all alone in the yellowing Autumn woods, she 
spoke as she had arranged to speak, and told her brother 


as 


all the story of her disappointment and her wounded 
affection, and at last stopping and looking wistfully up 
into his troubled face, she said: 

“Why, Larry, 


not one, since y 


vou have not even given me one kiss 


ou came home, and I can scarcely believe 


you love me, Tell me, dear, 


why you are so cold. 


and I love you so much! 
Is it any fault of mine ?” 

Then he turned and‘opened his arms, and again, as he 
had done that first day, he only seized her hands instead, 
nd devoured her lovely face with his eyes full of pas- 


sionate longing. Driven to extremity, he took the only 


honorable course, and gave himself to her scorn and 


ver, if so it must be. 

‘* Listen to me, Lucy, and hear the whol story before 
you judge and condemn me utterly, for, Lucy, I love you 
better than ever man loved woman yet, and to call you 
wy wife is the dearest wish I can ever frame.” ' 

‘* Wife!’ cried Lucy, dropping the hands she had 
clung to so fervently, and springing back. 

‘*Yes, child, for I am not your brother- 
not 


not Larry, 
‘Not Larry! Then you are an impostor, a cheat!” 
cried the girl, a sudden anger flowing upon her pale 
cheeks. 

“Yes, if you choose to call me so, Lucy. But if I had 
allowed myself one kiss, one caress, however slight, or if 

had allowed you in your pure innocence-—” 

“Stop! that is enough !” exclaimed Lucy, Laughtily. 
“And now explain your motive, if you have any that 
you dare to explain. Where is my brother, and does he 
know what you are about ?” 

“I think he does—I hope he does,” replied Philip, 
gently. ‘If those who are gone carry with them the 
dearest loves and desires of this life, he knows, and is 
grateful to me for carrying out his last wishes and re- 
quests.” 

‘*He is dead! Larry is dead !” wailed the poor girl, 
sinking upon a fallen log and covering her face. 


of brothers and sisters are wont to | 


Philip stood looking at her for a moment, then seat- 
ing himself at a little distance, said, calmly, perhaps 
coldly, for he was but human, and he felt a little 
wounded : 

**Let me tell you the whole story, Miss Lucy, and 
then you shall decide what is best for me to do.” 

So quite simply and briefly he told the story as we 
know it, and as he spoke Lucy dried her tears, and rest 
ing her chin upon her hand, fixed her eyes upon the 
ground and listened silently. At the end he said: 

“And now you know all; tell me what you wish. 
Your mother is very ill—very low. The doctor says she 
cannot live many weeks, perhaps not many days. Would 
Larry say that I might leave her, or shock her with the 
story of his death ? Would she turn to me, as a stranger, 
as she does? The responsibility is yours, for 
Larry himself would not ask me to remain against your 
will.” 

‘You are right. 


now 


You cannot go now. Whether you 
It was a terrible re- 
-a dreadful position to place me in,” 


should ever have come I cannot say. 
sponsibility to {ake 
said Lucy, coldly. 

‘* Have I ever done or said anything I should not as 
regards you, Miss Phillpot ?” 

‘*No, you have not. I understand your reserve now, 
and am grateful for it, although, of course, no gentleman 
could have done otherwise. And you need not call me 
miss, or anything of that sort. Speak to me just as you 
have done, and all may go on in the same way for th: 
present. Now please to go home; that is, go back to the 
house by yourself. I would rather walk alone.” 

A profound bow was the only reply, and Philip strode 
away so rapidly that Lucy soon found herself quite alone 
upon the desolate country road, and was conscious of an 
inconsistent sense of annoyance that she -had been so 
‘ ntirely obey« da. 

And so the days went on—the weary, solemn days when 
a beloved life is slipping from out the hands that cling to 
it so closely and cannot hold it back. And at last the 
end came, and as twilight closed upon the day of the 
funeral, Philip came to Lucy and asked her to walk with 
him upon that same lonely country road which had wit- 
nessed their explanation a few weeks before. Silently 
assenting, the girl put on the sad garb worn for the first 
time to-day, and went. Not till they were quite alone 
said, and then, looking down at her with 
a strong and repressed heart in his eyes, 


was one word 
all the love of 
Philip said : 

‘* Lucy, the time has come for me to speak once more, 
and to leave you to decide my fate. Lucy, I love you, 
not as our poor Larry could have done, not as a brother, 
but as the man who longs to call you wife. Darling, I 
think you have forgiven me the deception you so bitterly 
resented at first, have you not ?” 

‘**Yes, Larry—yes, Philip, I mean. 

** And, Lucy, can you give me a little, little love in re- 
turn for so much that I give you ?” 

‘Oh, Philip, is this a time vs 

“Oh, don’t cry, my darling! Those dear eyes have 
cried too much already. It is the time to speak, for I 
cannot keep up this decoption another day. I shall ex- 
plain it to Aunt Hepsey to-night, and to your lawyer and 
doctor to-morrow, and thenI shall go at once. I have all 
the papers proving poor Larry’s death, and a statement 
of his last wishes. But first of all, my own—are you my 
Oh, Luey, you will forgive, you will love me, 
will you not? Lucy, darling, say that you love me.” 

**T think I have said so already a great deal too often.” 


own ? 


| And Lucy, half-sobbing, half-laughing in the sudden 
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revulsion of feeling, turned away and hid her face in her 
hands. But Philip’s arms were round her, Philip’s kiss 
was on her cheek, Philip's voice rapturously whispered : 

“Oh, my darling, give me some of those kisses I dared 
not take in Larry’s name.” 

And so the pious fraud prospered better than any sort 
of fraud deserves to. 

Aunt Hepsey declared that she had never for one 
moment been deceived, and was quite delighted at being 
trusted to mystify other people by accompanying the 
young couple to New York, seeing them married and em- 
barked for India, and then returning home to say that 
her niece had merried and sailed with a gentleman of 
whom her mother approved highly. After a while she 
added the news of Larry’s death, as if it had just oe- 


longed several years by the amusement and occupation 
she found in carrying out this little intrigue, and laugh- 
ing at its success with the lawyer and doctor, who knew 


the whole story, and treated it with professional dis- | 


cretion. 

And Luey, standing with her liusband beside Larry's 
grave on the banks of the Ganges, laid her hand in his, 
and said, tenderly: 

“T love you ever so much better, Phil, because Larry 
gave you tome. He knew how it would turn out, Iam 
quite sure.” 
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By W. Van r, M.D. 
Reaper, I credit you with a lively 
is novel and beautiful in nature. 
freshness of a mild May morning, you should chance to 
espy a tropical bit of color adorning the breast of a par- 
ticularly graceful little bird new to you, and, moved by 


FLEE 


interest in all that 


an unholy desire to possess such an attractive rara avis, 


in person or by proxy of the nearest boy with a squirrel- | 
gun, should feloniously, and in defiance of the statutes | may be ranked highly as conservators of the forests, their 
in such case made and provided, possess yourself of the 


body of said bird —in such case, I say, how many of 
your acquaintances, think you, could name the specimen 
you regard with such interest ? Probably not one, un- 
less you should chance to number among your friends 


one specially versed in ornithology. 


prize ; but failing him, or a local taxidermist, you are in- 
deed at sea. The oldest inhabitant of the neighborhood 
will dismiss it with a sniff, and the oracular assertion that 
it is ‘‘ one of them yaller chippies that allers stick ’round 
the woods this time o’ year.” A number of would-be 
wiseacres will undoubtedly pronounce it a ‘‘ hummer,” 
but this does not satisfy your more accurate eye, as the 
bird, though very small, far exceeds the bulk of, and, in 
form and color, presents no similarity with, that familiar 
and dainty gem, the humming-bird. If, in despair of 
obtaining verbally the desired identification, you have 
recourse to a time-honored copy of Wilson or Audu- 
bon, you will find a highly colored representative of 
the object of your search labeled, we will say, Black- 
burnian Warbler. Turning to the letter-press, you are 
further informed, by either authority, of the great rarity 
of the bird ; also, that it is one of the handsomest of the 
‘‘warblers,” and that it is a native of the “great pine 
swamp of Pennsylvania.” The satisfaction of being able 
to name your find scarcely compensates for the meagre- 
ness of the accompanying information. Should you push 
your investigation into the works of recent authorities, 
you will find your growing conviction of the possession of 


it would not be desirable, that a technical knowledge o7 


If, while enjoying the | 


| the genera and species, none, to my knowledge, i 


The small boy, if of | 
the bird-hunting species, might be able to identify the | 


| catalogues, and the entire section 
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an ornithological rarity suieuiy vanish, as in the later 
works you are told that tne bird is common, ‘‘abun- 
dantly distributed over the Eastern United States,” and 
are treated to a more or less elaborate disquisition on i.s 
breeding habits and ways of life. Granting these mani- 
fold suppositions and your consequent interest in a bird 
at once apparently obscure and common, it is but logical 


| to anticipate renewed surprise, as further research ac- 


quaints you with the existence of nearly a hundred 
species of warblers found in the United States, and that 
some twenty or thirty species are so plentiful that they 


| are only exceeded numerically by the sparrows. 


The pleasant curiosity thus assumed is a heritage of 211 


| who attentively regard even the more familiar phases of 
| animated nature. 
curred, and probably the dear old lady’s life was pro- | 


It is certainly not to our credit that the realms of Amo- 
rican zoology are such literal lerra incognita to nineteen- 


| twentieths of us, nor that the popular knowledge of bird- 


life should be limited to a scant dozen of the most cou- 
spicuous species, among which the imported sparrow is 


8, 
perhaps, most prominent. There seems to be no obvious 


reason for this general lack of appreciation, as our native 


birds are as numerous, as varied, and as interesting 


| those of any land, and, as a whole, far exceed Old World 


species in beanty. It is not to be expected, and certainly 
ani] 
Thousands of birds are yearly 
slaughtered to fill unnecessary cabinets. What is needed 
is a more loving familiarity with our feathered friends 


ornithology become widespread. We have ‘collecto: 
closet naturalists enough. 


| and assistants; for such, most assuredly, our native 


birds are. Most of our avian families include members 
whose habits, in some slight degree, are inimical to tho 
interests of man. That of the Sylvic Wood 


Warblers, forms a notable exception. Numerous as ar 


lide, ov 


njure o~ 
destroy anything advantageous to humanity. Their food 
consists almost exclusively of small insects, and they 
constant home. In the present dearth of popular interest 
in birds, it is not so strange that the warblers should be 
little known. Owing to their diminutive size an 
boreal habits, they readily elude observation. ; 
hundreds may feed in a small grove and none be visible 
though the air is filled with their sweet, faint notes. 
The birds of prey, headed b¥ the unsavory vultures, 
have been deposed from the place of honor in the modern 


of Oscines, or singing 
birds, gain precedence. This arrangement is eminently 
satisfactory to the eesthetic taste, as well as a just tribute 
to the higher and more specialized organization of the 
singer. ‘The warblers are placed well forward on the 
list, though, notwithstanding their suggestive name, 
they have not generally very powerful or musical voices, 
However, their simple, quaint, but endlessly varied, notes, 
perfectly in unison with the sylvan solitudes through 
which they float, have a wonderful charm for the sympa- 
thetic ear. 

**The warblers,” says Dr. Coues, in his ‘‘ Key to North 
American Birds,” ‘‘ may be considered to fairly represent 
the Old World warblers.” But there are many important 
differences. The European warblers average much 
larger and are, without exception, of sober colors. They 
have the advantage in vocal powers, as such celebrated 
songsters as the nightingale and redbreast are among 
them. But little more than a dozen species are found in 
Europe. Of our native warblers, the yeilow-breasted 
chat is the only one exceeding in size his European con- 
geners, Considered as a warbler, he is much too large 


1. Green Black-capped Flycatcher. 2. Bay-breasted Warbler. 
3. Hooded Flycatcher. 4. Dlack-polled Warbler. 
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—a veritable Goliath among his kind—averaging over | 
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seven inches long. He is brilliantly tinted with gold and 
green, and has a most fascinating song, with extraordi- 
nary ventriloquial powers ; but is so odd, suspicious, and 
altogether freaky, that he is seldom seen, though com- 


mon enough in the Middle and contiguous Southern | 


States. 

The golden-crowned and water-thrushes follow in point 
of size, and the pine-creeping warbler, the largest of the 
arboreal warblers, comes next. The large number of 
remaining species are all small, varying in length from 
four and a half to a trifle over five inches, of which the 
tail usually comprises half. 

The nomenclature of our warblers, in the vernacular, 
presents a dreary list of colors, geographical names (most 
of them erroneous), and naturalists’ surnames ; the whole 
catalogue presenting a woful lack of individuality and in- 
dicative of nothing but the coloration, the vanity of their 
discoverers, and the locality in which they were formerly 
supposed to be most common. Until a more discerning 
popular acquaintance with these most interesting birds 
rechristens them with tastefiz! aia appropriate names, we 
can do no better than use the current designations. 

As an extended individual review of the warblers can- 
not be undertaken, we will only attempt to consider a 
few of the more characteristic species and note their simi- 
larity to other forms of bird-life. Different warblers, re- 
spectively, resemble members of the titmouse, wren, 
creeper, finch, flycatcher, and vireo families. Some 
have been classed with each of these groups on account 
of similarity in appearance or habits. All of which 
shows the great diversity contained within the narrow 
limits of a single group. 

Taking -the order in which they are listed im the 
*‘ Smithsonian Catalogue,” the black-and-white creeping- 
warbler is’the first to engage our attention. It is one of 
the more familiar species ; bright and handsome in its 
mottled dress of purest black-and-white ; a most nota- 
ble exception-to his brethren, who are usually varied with 
several tolors, among which shades of yellow are almost 
universal. _The black-and-white creeping-warbler feeds 
on small ‘insects, which it gathers chiefly from the bark 
of the iarger trees, scrambling and creeping about the 
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trunks to a greater extent than any other warbler ; 
which habit caused the earlier naturalists, with a singular 
want of perspicacity, to class it with the creepers, though 
it is quite a typical warbler. It is common through the 
greater part of the United States, though most often seen 
during the migrations in May and September. The generic 
name of this bird—Morotilta—is now, for various technical 
reasons, proposed for the name of the warbler group, to 
the exclusion of Sylvicolide, which, Iam bound to say, 
seems much more significant and appropriate. The 
brown creeper, whose habits this warbler so closely imi- 
tates, is a small brown bird with a slender, curved bill, 
who spends his life closely plastered to the trunks and 
larger branches of trees in search of minute insects, 
among which a variety of ants figures largely. He is resi- 
dent throughout the year, and may be observed at all 
seasons ascending trees in a curious spiral manner, con- 
stantly emitting a lisping drawl which sounds remarkably 
like the snuffle of the cedar-bird. Passing the prothono- 
tary and worm-eating warblers, the former, a lovely 
Southern product, resplendent in richest orange, and the 
latter a quietly clad but sprightly little bird, partaking 
of the habits of the smaller thrushes, we arrive at the 
genus Helminthophage, or sharp-billed warblers, com- 
prising nine or ten species. This sub-group is sui generis, 
in that it does not possess any striking affinity to other 
forms of bird-life, and the characteristics distinguishing 
it from other members of the warbler family are well de- 
fined. The males are energetic songsters, but their notes 
are rather deficient in melody. 

All the species choose the higher branches for feeding ; 
the males perching on the topmost boughs while singing, 
though, singularly enough, all nest upon or near the 
ground. The handsome blue golden- winged warbler 
may be taken as a type of this genus. It is nowhere 
common, and as, during the migration, it seldom de- 
scends to the lesser trees, it is very apt to escape o- 
servation, even when near at hand. The “ blue” of this 
warbler is a very slaty blue, and the ‘ gold” of the wings 
is confined to a narrow bar on each of those members. 
This tint is much more conspicuous in a liberal patch 
upon the crown of the head. It is, nevertheless, an ele- 
gant bird, and one that will attract attention among a 
hundred gaudier confréres. 

Other members of the Helminthophage are more plenti- 
fully distributed, but neither from their appearance or 
movements are they likely to attract the attention of 
casual observers. 

The blue yellow- backed warbler is a unique repre- 
sentative of this genus (Paruia), no companion species 
being found within the borders of the United States. It 


1. Titlark. 2. Maryland Yellow throat. 
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6. Worm.-eating Warbler. 


ler. 10, Meadow Lark. 


5. Bluebird. 
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3. Robin Redbreast. 4. Prothonotary Warbler. 
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2. Black and-white Creeper. 
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is neatly colored and dainty in form. Its habits may 
wel. be compared to those of the titmice, as it exceeds 
It 
is seen gliding rapidly among the boughs or hanging head 
nimbly from twig to twig, and 
It is 
of movements 


all other warblers in variety and grace of movements. 


ao 


downward, now skipping 
<non darting into the air after some passing insect. 
At times the whole 
are executed, apparently, in the ‘twinkling of an eye.” 


Its son 


ever active. series 


y 


g consists of a number of lisping notes, given with 
an odd accent that readily impresses the memory. But 
it the construction of its nest that this charming 
warbler di 
family. 
l 


is in 
fYers from and exceeds all other members of his 
Warblers’ nests are, 
and be: 


se of other small birds. 


as a rule, 
rb] 


little blue vellow-backs, 


not specially neat, 


ut are firmly made, r favor comparison with 


with most commendable taste, construct their dor 

j i f Usne i, h 

.l of an evergreen bough 
or munud. 


‘six inches in dia- 


f long northern mosses, chiefly varieties « 
place them usually at the 
fe 
a compact ball some 


wit] 


twenty > 


tro? t} 
i i li 


or The moss is 


ome m t 


woven 


eter, 1 an entrance 


in 


specimen of wish to see 


bird architecture ; ne mld 

‘common with tl warblers, are 

or less with 

ld better indi- 

» back than 

adorns the 
france, 

! s, With a 

izht-vellow ground, 

Notwith- 

Middle 

een found 


bon’s figure and 
of it 
and thi 
* } 
ceca iil > 
H wwever, 
indie 


Many a 


warb] 


1 


sil 
untain ’ 


taken. 
amply 


ew forms in 


th yus ht to 
lapse of more 
The next 


most extensive, over twen 


Dend 


nT 1 
genus if 


Woo 


-inhabitets), is 
; ‘ing credited as 
inhabitants of temperate North America. Many of them 
are extremely common, and nearly all are richly colored. 

The pretty litthe Summer warbler, or yellow-bird, is 
familiar to all, and is the most domestic of our war- 
blers. His brilliant color as he flits athwart the ver- 
dure, and the merry notes of his sprightly lay, are 
pleasant saunter. The 
breast of the Summer warbler is prettily streaked with 
reddish-brown, well relieved by the clear-yellow. The 
head is remarkably neat, and the bright eyes shine 
out cunningly from their golden setting. 


y-five species b 


accompaniments to a Spring 


The Summer 
warbler is incessantly active, and is particularly expert 
at taking upon It breeds anywhere 
from the Isthmus of Panama to British America, con- 
structing a neat, substantial nest at no great distance 
from the ground. The Blackburnian, the black-throated 
green, and the black-and-yellow warblers, form a trio of 
lovely forms and brilliant coloring, the former equaling 
the tanagers in depth and richness of tinting. The in- 


the wing 


flies ig. 


tense orange of its throat and breast, rising to positive | 
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flame-color in vigorous specimens, is not excelled by any 
non-tropical bird. The three are nearly identical in dis- 
tribution and habits, and in the Middle States, at least, 
are apt to be seen in close company during both vernal 
and autumnal migrations, The latter species is so briglit 
and conspicuous that it has been distinguished by tli 
popular name of *‘ magnolia.” The tastefully disposed 
colors of this handsome bird are further enhanced by its 
beautifully marked tail, an appendage the magnolia 
justly proud of, and habitually carries open and wi 
displayed. 
The second species is the victim of a misnomer, 
*‘ereen ” poorly indicates the rich shade of olive-yell 
to it. 


peculiar The black of the throat is intense a 
covering 


the entire brefist, and prolonged in 


streaks along the sides, contrasting vividly with the 

of the forehead and sides. A male in hig) 

» of the rems of the feathered world. Thi 

is a great predilection for coniferous wood 

lis seldom seen far from its favorite pines in Summer. 

and Its notes 
and a quaint, far-off ring. 

-throated blue warbler is a well-marked and 

commo vecies, less conspicuous than the preceding. It 

the the cerulean 

r, and Pp ssibly one or two others, the distinction 

shade 

This applies only to t] 

» female warblers from their dressy lords, i 

is the contrast The female blac 

almost wholly of a dull, soiled olive. She on]; 

in he r handsom 

—a small white spot in a similar position on the 

The male is also about the only warbler that re- 


It is very active a continual singer. are 


} 


ciear, energetic, have 


The blacl 


sy 


8] 
shares with 


n 
black-and-white creeper, 


unmarked with any of yellow when 


Differer 


a 
1 


male, 
so great. 


sses one marking common with 


ins his good looks*throughout the year. Specimens 
in the Fall are often as sleek and bright as in tl 
Most of our warblers, particularly t) 
rht-hued species, become sadly dimmed and obseur 
isky tints The cerulean 

r above ntioned is a lovely variety, daintily biue 
ite, but extremely rare north of the Middle States, 


ling season. 
after the Summer molt. 
mie 


+ « 


abundant anywhere. 

sided and bay-breasted warblers, from 
certain similarity of coloring, may be considered to- 
gether, though there is no great correspondence in 
habits. The former is more Southern in distribution, 
and breeds plentifully in the latitude of New York, while 
to find the nest of the bay-breast it is necessary to pene- 
trate the wilds of the Adirondacks or of the lake region 
of Maine. With these two birds the names are happily 
descriptiy e, the sides of the first-mentioned being of that 
bright tint seen on newly gathered chestnuts, and the 
breast of the second well represents the darker, ruddy 
This latter 
species is somewhat eccentric in its migration, being ex- 


chestnut 


shade, known as ‘‘ bay” among horsemen. 
tremely plentiful some seasons and apparently wanting at 
others. It is always more common in the Spring than 
during the Fall months, and is thought to pursue differ- 
ent routes of travel at these times, respectively. Though 
it is said to have a pleasing song in its Summer home, 
but little is heard from it during its passage, save a sharp 
His 
chestnut-sided cousins, on the contrary, can always be 
depended upon. They come regularly, and a goodly 
proportion remain to brighten the secluded woodlands 
with their lively ditties throughout the Summer. The 
chestnut-sided warbler sings well in confinement. I have 
known of one that lived contentedly in a small aviary 
several years. 


chirp, common as an alarm-note to all warblers. 
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The myrtle-bird, or yellow-rumped warbler, is, perhaps, 
the hardiest member of the family. He comes while the 
frosts and snow linger, and departs only when the chill 
breath of Winter threatens to deprive him of sustenance. 
Occasional specimens linger in the North throughout the 
Winter From this it is easily inferred that they can, if 
necessary, eke out their diet with seeds anu berries in 
the manner of the sparrow, which they resemble more 
thao do other warblers. Four spots of vivid yellow 
adorn the myrtle-bird, disposed upon the forehead, sides 
and rump, which, contrasted with the accompanying 
black, white and slaty-blue, complete a handsome and 
striking bird. A Western form, known as Audubon’s 
warbler, possesses, in addition, a yellow throat, but is 
otherwise similar. Many other species of this fascinat- 
ing genus, which appears to grade closely toward the 
tanagers, seem to demand attention. The prairie warbler, 
modestly plumed, but with a remarkable voice running a 


very tolerable ascending scale when singing ; the yellow | 


red-poll, with habits like a titlark ; the ubiquitous pine 
warbler and others, plead for special mention, but the in- 


exorable demands of space forbid us; but, however hur- | 
ried this paper may be, it would be still more incomplete | 


if the black-poll warbler were passed by. 
the plainest of all—a ‘‘symphony” in olive-gray and 
It is a Summer resident of the Far North, the 
greater part nesting near the Arctic circle. 


black, 


Tt is one of 


. . P . : | 
the latest Spring arrivals, and is chiefly remarkable for 


the brief period of its transit and its extreme abundance 
at that time. Well does every bird - collector recall his 
disappointment, when, gaining a favorable grove on a 
good warbler day late in May, he finds the bushes and 
treetops filled with a restless army of black-polls, 
ing and flycatching about the opening buds. At such 
times, with such large numbers of active birds in sight, 
it is quite impossible to single out and identify the rarer 
and more desirable species. The black-polls, when pass- 
ing, are very partial to blooming orchards, as around the 
odorous blossoms they gather a goodly contribution of 
winged insects. 


Mr. C. J. Maynard, than whom we have no better ob- | 


server, says, in his ‘‘ Birds of Florida,” of this species ; 
“Tn April, when the great magnolia is in full bloom, the 
black-polled warblers may be found in Florida, Later, 
in May, when all the apple orchards of New England 
are snowy with blossoms, the same birds appear, and, de- 
parting for the North, arrive in the British Provinces 
when Nature has assumed her most festive garb. Thus, 
in all their long passage from the Far South to their 
Summer home, they revel amidst bursting buds and the 
fragrance of a continuous Spring.” 

Of the thrush-like warblers (Seiurus), we have three 
species, though two of them, the large and small billed 
water-thrushes, are seareely to be differentiated by other 
than an expert ornithologist. The best known of the 
three is the golden-crowned accentor, or oven-bird. The 
latter name is given on account of the dome-shaped nest 
it builds on the ground, constructed of leaves 
grasses, with a very fair resemblance to the form of a 
Dutch bake-oven. The oven-bird is a most indefatiga- 
ble vocalist, but the true melodious song is only given at 
the pairing time. 
strongly accented, unmusical notes is tiresome enough, 
and, when one is giving close attention to the fainter 
lispings of a searce or unfamiliar bird, becomes posi- 
tively annoying. 

The water-thrushes sing as well as the oven-bird, but 
are much shyer and more retiring. They never utter the 
monotonous chant so constant with the latter. All walk 


{ well upon the ground. 


This species is | 


} in 
chirp- | 


and 


Its ordinary monotonous iteration of | 


Their peculiar gait is thus hap- 
pily described by Winfred Stearns in ‘‘New England 
Bird-life” : ‘* They walk very prettily over the ground 
with mincing steps, and a certain nonchalance, as if only 
sauntering for amusement, now furtively examining the 
pathway in search of food, now turning a curious, but 
quiet, eye upon the intruder. . . They frequently arrest 
their progress to indulge in a sandpiper-like jerking of 
the tail.”’ 

These birds are neatly marked in the manner of the 
smaller thrushes, and are devoid of bright color with 
| the exception of the oven-bird, whose head is orna- 
mented with an orange- brown patch bordered with 
black. 

Half a dozen species of warblers, divided in two 
| genera, may well be likened to the wrens in habits. 
Their vocal powers are above the average of the Sylri- 
colide, The Kentucky warbler, one of their number, 
has the reputation of being the best songster of the en- 
tire family. The Maryland yellow-throat is the most 
abundant representative of this division. He is found 
everywhere about moist, shrubby lands, and his sprightly 
ditty is one of the most cheering of Summer sounds. Of 
an active, restless disposition and inquisitive turn of 
| mind, he betrays a most pleasing mixture of timidity 
| and assurance when his retreat invaded. All the 
wren-like warblers are handsome, graceful birds, strongly 
marked with yellow and diversified with clear gray and 
black, 

The yellow-breasted chat has been previously men- 
tioned as being the largest of the family. 


is 


It approaches 
structure near to the vireos or greenlets, a most 
charming and useful family peculiar to America. Inter- 
| posed between the chats and the greenlets are placed 
the flyeatching warblers, the last division we are ealled 
upon to consider. These are also cut up inte two ge- 
nera and a number of species. 

The Canadian flycatching warbler is one of the most 
It is a rather meek-looking, softly tinted bird, 
with an ashy-blue back and a lemon- colored breast, 
neatly encircled by a chain of black spots. It is a pleas- 

ing songster, and, though rather deliberate in its motions, 
| is an expert flycatcher. 


common, 


The little green black-capped 
warbler is one of the trimmest and daintiest figures of 
our native bird life. It is true the “‘ green” is much 
more nearly a yellow, but the: blavkeap is as ‘‘ glossy as 
a raven’s plume,” while the disposition of contrasting 

} tints about the head and breast is remarkably fine. Its 

| Summer home is usually very far North. The hooded 
warbler and the redstart form a pair unsurpassed in 
beauty, sharing the palm for coloring with the Black- 
burnian warbler. Their habits, however, differ consider- 

| ably. The redstart is an impersonation of nervous activ- 
| ity, ever on the alert and most adroit in flyeatching on 
the wing. The snap of his little bill as he at times 
captures some luckless insect can be plainly heard for 
| quite a distance. His surplus energy can seldom be 
worked off in foraging alone, and he alternates that neces- 
sary exercise with numerous fierce battles with his mates 
and larger birds, and a frequent exercise of his vocal 
powers, which are more peculiar than musical. The 
hooded warbler, on the other hand, is a bird of the 
thickets and moist woods, being seldom fourd away from 
the neighborhood of laurels and rhododentrons. The 


nest, in fact, seems always to be built in one or the 


other of these bushes. While not at all sluggish, it 
has the composed, deliberate movements common to 
| birds dwelling within the fastnesses of a leafy retreat. 
| The coloring of the hooded warbler is clear rich yellow 
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MARY ANNE TALBOT’S ADVENTURES.—‘‘SHE WAS COMPELLED TO 
KEEP UP A CONTINUOUS ROLL OF THE DRUM TO DROWN THE 
GROANS OF WOUNDED AND DYING COMRADES.” 


and jet-black, relieved by white. The tasteful arrange- 
ment of the golden mask across the black head is unique. 
The redstart, when in full plumage, is brilliant blue- 
black, diversified with flame-color and deep-orange, beau- 
tifully disposed on the wings and tail, making a rich dis- 
play when in the air, which, in the case of this restless 
bird, is three-fourths of the time. The breast and under 
parts are white, but the bright orange comes well down 
the sides. 

Such are some of the salient characteristics of this 
family of birds—a group unparalleled within the tem- 


perate regions of the world for numbers, diversity and | 


uniform elegance of appearance. The interest which the 
warblers excite in the ornithological tyro is easy to con- 
ceive. With scores of keen observers in the field it is not 
strange that the life-histories of almost every accessible 
species has been worked out, many within the last dozen 
years. The great discrepancies between authorities of 
the last generation and of the present are owing to the 
reliable data now furnished by amateur naturalists from 
every part of the country. 

‘* But how are we,” you say, ‘“‘ who are not raturalists 
and have no time to become such, to make acquaintance 
with these feathered gems, fascinating as you make them 
out to be ?” To this I can only answer, ‘‘ Use your eyes 
and your ears,” 

On any day in Spring, beginning with the first stir of 
life among the swelling buds, rising to a climax when the 
filmy cloud of tender leaves in the tree-tops thickens 
daily, and lessening when the fretwork of branches is 
sealed up in masses of solid green, the warblers’ passage 
goes on. Not an hour of daylight, in weather fair or foul, 
not a place containing bursting buds, fragrant blossoms 
and waving branches, in which vou may not find the 
warblers. 

But, of course, some times and places are much better 
than others. The bluebird’s matin, the tuneful call of 
the meadow-lark and the brooding hush of early Spring, 
will indicate the best days. If ‘‘ probabilities ” hint at an 
approaching ‘‘change of barometric pressure,” you may 
go forth more confide: tly still, for the waves of bird mi- 
gration rise to flood before a vaneral storm. If you can 
select your ground, choose pre-erably a ‘‘ second growth” 


forest where the larger conifers have been cut away in 
past time, or, in default of that, take your station on a 
knoll covered with shorter deciduous trees, or linger near 
the southern edge of any wooded tract. Go early ; you 
should be at your station soon after daylight. Take 
your lunch: and your gun ?—leave that at home, as 
I trust your object is observation, and not slaughter. 
While far from guiltless myself, I trust I have reached a 
point at which I will only kill a warbler when positive 
identification (comforting word) is necessary. When you 
see a small bird, watch him, follow him and listen to 
him. If you see a hundred, single out one and do the 
same. If you want to take notes, do so; be sure they 
are correct, and then throw them away ; for it is upon 
your eye, ear and memory that you must depend if you 
would gather the beauty of nature to your heart. While 
supposing that you have chosen thickly wooded ground, 
I would remind you that a blooming orchard, especially 
if the trees are old and gnarled, and the banks of a 
wooded stream—better if flowing north and south, as the 
migration moves in those directions—are excellent places, 
In short, wherever opening buds attract the smaller in- 
sects, there you may find warblers. Au opera-glass may 
be of assistance at times, but the little fellows are too 
active to remain more than an instant in its focus while 
feeding. Later in the day, if the heat grows great, they 
may become more sluggish, and even rest quietly a while 
before attempting another northward flight. 

As to the songs—what a jumble. The minor trills of 
the warblers, intricate and quaint enough, are mingled 
with the loud but reedy lay of the tanagers, the liquid 
melody of the grosbeaks and the chirping of sparrows. 
The chatter of blackbirds, tapping of woodpeckers and 
clink of ground robin simultaneously assail your ears, 
even if this, the usual medley of forest life, is not 
drowned by the cawing and screaming of jays, crows 
and hawks. This is confusing enough for a while, but 
the tangle will soon unravel, and if you have a true 
‘*soul for the woods” the notes of even the more in- 
frequent birds will, in time, be to you as the voices of 
dear old friends. The Autumnal migration is a very dif- 
ferent matter. The gay, bright males of the Spring are 
wonderfully humbled by the housekeeping experience of 


SMe: © 


“THOUGH SHE TRIED SEVERAL TIMES TO RISE, THE BROKEN 
BONE PROTRUDING THROUGH THE SKIN GAVE HEK SUCH 
AGONY THAT SHE FELL BACK ALMOST FAINTING.” 
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“SHE PAID EIGHTEEN DOLLARS FOR A PORTRAIT OF HERSELF 
IN THE UNIFORM OF AN AMERICAN OFFICER TO GIVE TO 
HER AFFIANCED AS A MEMENTO,” 


the past Summer. The cares of family seem to have 


weighed heavily upon them, to judge by their sober, 
furtive air, their subdued dress, and faint, shy notes. 
Then, too, the great brood of young, still callow, distract 
your attention from the mature specimens. 

To make acquaintance with the Fall warblers you must 
needs go to the deep forests and secluded byways, for, 
though they may spread out into the gardens and culti- 


tivated lands, such depression is much rarer than in 
Spring. The whole Southern movement is very quiet 
and deliberate, as befits the conduct of so great an army 
of infants. : 

In conclusion, if you really feel impelled to make a 
collection of these charming objects, I would earnestly 
advise you to preserve them in the form of museum 
“skins” and not consign them to the taxidermist for 
mounting, as the invariable result of the latter treatment 
is to make a stiff and misshapen monstrosity of what is, 


when living, one of the most graceful forms in nature. | 


MARY ANNE TALBOT’S ADVENTURES. 


A most celebrated British heroine was Mary Anne 
Talbot, who served as a drummer-boy in the Eighty- 
second Regiment when it was dispatched to the Nether- 
lands -in 1793. The career of this young woman was so 
romantic, so very much out of the ordinary routine of 
everyday life, it is strange that her story has not become 
more generally known—especially as a long and detailed 
memoir was published, which she was supposed to have 
written herself. 

Mary Anne Talbot was born in a house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields on February 2d, 1778, and was the youngest 
of sixteen natural children, whom her mother, whose 
name has not transpired, had by the Earl of Talbot. 
Until she had reached the age of five, Mary Anne was 
kept at nurse at a little village about twelve miles from 
Shrewsbury. Her mother died when she was an infant, 
and at the death of Lord Talbot, Mary Anne was removed 
toa boarding-school in Foregate Street, Chester. Here 
she remained for nine years, under the care of her only 
surviving sister, Mrs. Wilson. On the death of Mrs. Wil- 
son, Mr. Sucker, of Newport, Shropshire, came forward 


as the guardian of Mary Anne Talbot. He was a harsh 
man, and treated her so cruelly that she trembled at the 
sound of his voice. She had not been in her new home 
very long when Essex Bowen, a captain in the Eighty- 
second, appeared at the house: and the girl was com- 
manded by Sucker to consider him as her future guard- 
ian, under whose protection she was to finish her edu- 
cation on the Continent. 

Early in the year 1792 they proceeded to London, and 
stopped at the Salopian Coffee- house, Charing Cross, 
where, taking advantage of the poor girl’s friendless 
situation, Captain Bowen acted the part of a villain. Im- 
mediately after this the Eighty-second was ordered to the 
West Indies, and the captain forced his victim to dress 
herself as a footboy and follow him. By his directions, 
too, she assumed the name of John Taylor. They sailed 
on March 20th from Falmouth, in the Crown Transport, 
and during the voyage her tyrant used her like a slave, 
and forced her to eat and drink with the common 
sailors. 

Early in the following year the regiment was remanded 
to Europe, to join the army of the Duke of York at Tour- 
nay. Bowen again intimidating the forlorn girl by the 
threat of sending her up the country to be sold fora 
slave, compelled her to enlist under him as a drummer, 
though he plainly told her that this would not release 
her from her duties as his servant. 

When they arrived in Flanders, Mary Anne was ob- 
liged to endure all the horrors of war. During the fre- 
quent skirmishes which took place between the English 
and French she was compelled to keep up a continuous 
roll of the drum to drown the groans and cries of 
wounded and dying comrades. On June 2d, the Duke 
of York besieged Valenciennes. Within » few days of its 
surrender, the female drummer received two wounds— 
one from a musket-ball, which glanced between her col- 
lar-bone and breast-bone and struck one of her ribs, the 
other in the small of her back, from the sabre of an 
Austrian trooper who mistook her for a Frenchman. 
Being in dread and fear lest her sex should be dis- 
covered, she had the fortitude to conceal her wounds, 
and cure them herself by the use of some lint, Dutch 
drops and basilicon. 

Captain Bowen had the reward of his villainy and 


‘* DRAWING HER SWORD, SHE DEMANDED AN EXPLANATION 
OF MR. SUCKER’S CONDUCT TOWARD HER.” 


MARY ANNE 


tvranny by being slain during 


ennes, July 25th, 1793. 


boy, deserted from the regiment, and started for the 


coast. towns or 


Carefully avoiding all large villages, 
she reached Luxembourg, which, being in the hands of 
the French, hindered her further progress. She 
compelled, through sheer want, to herself to the 
captain of a French lugger. The vessel turned out to 
be a privateer, and cruised about the Channel for four 

Mary Anne was com celled to do all the rough 
At last the vessel was captured by the British 
fleet, and the crew were taken prisoners on board the 
Queen Charlolie to be examined by the Admiral, Lord 
Howe. 


was 


hire 


months. 
work. 


Previous to their capture Mary Anne was severely 
beaten because she refused to fight against her country- 
men. 

Lord Howe questioned Mary Anne as to who and what 
she was, and how she had got on board a French ship. 
She stated, in explanation, that she had been footboy to 
an English gentleman traveling on the Continent, that 
on his death she had taken Le Sage, the French captain, 
for an honest trader. 
girl was seut on board the Brunsirick man-of-war, where 
she was appointed powder-monkey on the quarter-deck. 
Her cleanly habits and her quiet, respectful demeanor at- 


The admiral was satisfied, and the 


tracted the notice of Captain Harvey, who raised her to 
the post of principal cabin-boy. 

The Brunswick having fallen in with a French ship, in 
June, 1795, a sharp action ensued, in which Captain Har- 
vey was slain, and Mary Anne received a grape-shot in 
the ankle of her left leg. So was the wound 
that, though she tried several times to rise, the broken 
bone protruding through the skin gave her such agony 
she fell back almost fainting. 
musket-ball pierced her thigh, 
same leg. 


severe 


A few minutes after this a 
just above the knee of the 
After the engagement she was cgrried to the 
cockpit, and after numberless attempts had been made 
to extract the grape-shot (inflicting excruciating agony 
all the while on the sufferer), the surgeons were obliged 
to leave it where it was, fearful of cutting the tendons of 
the leg. 

When the Brunsiwich arrived at Spithead, Mary Anne 
Talbot was placed in Haslar Hospital, where she was at- 
tended as an outdoor patient during four months. She 
lived, meanwhile, on the money which Captain Harvey 
had given her. When she was at last discharged from the 
hospital she went as a midshipman on board the Vesuvius, 
which formed part of Sir Sydney Smith’s squadron, Afte: 


cruising some time on the coast of France the Vesurius 


sailed to Gibraltar and back again without meeting the | 


enemy until near Dunkirk, where she was boarded and 
captured by two privateers, after keeping up a running 
fight for seven hours. 

Mary Anne and another middy named William Richards 
were taken on board one of the privateers, and imprisoned 


for eighteen months in Dunkirk, where they were treated | 


very harshly, being allowed nothing but bread and 


water and a bed of straw, which was never changed. An 
exchange of prisoners took place at last, and Mary Anne 
Talbot was engaged almost immediately after by a 


Captain Field to go as ship's steward on a voyage to 
America. 

She sailed from Dunkirk on board the Arie/, August, 
1796, and arrived in due time at New York. 


| 


During her | 


stay there she resided in the family of Captain Field, at | 


Rhode Island, and the pretty niece of the captain was so 
cbsurd as to fall in love with her uncle’s steward. Before 
Mary Anne’s departure she was obliged to pay eighteen 


TALBOT’S ADVENTURES. 


¢ the attack on Valenci- ! dollars for a portrait of herself in the uniform of an 
Having no longer the wrath of a | 
tyrant to fear, Mary Anne disguised herself as a sailor- | 


American officer to give to her affianced as a memento, 

The Ariel dropped anchor in the Thames in November, 
1796, and some days after their arrival Mary Anne end 
the mate went ashore, where they were seized by the 
press-gang. 


reveal 


To obtain her freedom she was obliged to 
her SeX. 

Mary Anne applied several times at the navy pay-office 
for moneys due to her for her services on board the 


Srunswick and Vesuvius, 


One day she became abusive, 
and was taken to Bow Street Police Court, whence of 
cecurse she was very soon discharged. Several gentlemen 
who were in court made up a subseription, the amount of 
which was twelve shillings a week, to last until she re- 
ceived her pension from Somerset House. 

Mary Anne Talbot wasted her money shamefully at tho 
theatres, and at certain public-houses near Covent Garden 
where her real sex was not even suspected, all her friends 
giving her the name of Bon Compaqnon, In February, 
1797, owing to her fondness for grog, the grape-shot 
worked itself ont of her ankle, and left her leg in so lad 
a state that she was taken into St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. After her discharge she was attended in different 
hospitals hy several medical mi n, none of whom were 
able to effect a permanent eure. She became at last so 
famous that a beggar was sent to the House of Correction 
charged with passing himself off Taylor, the 
In 1799 she became, for the second time, 


as John 
midshipman, 


; an inmate of Middlesex Hospital. 


lor some years her principal support was a pension of 
twenty pounds a year from the Crown; besides this she 
received frequent presents from the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and other members of the nobility. 
She was advised by Justice Bond, the magistrate of Bow 
Street, to endeavor to find out something abort her early 
life. She went to Shrewsbury and called on Mr. Sncker, 
of Newport. Being unable to procure an irterview while 
in **colored ” she returned td Shrewsbury, 
drs ed herself in an ensign’s uniform, hired a horse, and 
rode back to Mr. Sucker’s. word that an 
ollicer, a friend of the late Captain Bowen, had an im- 
portant message to deliver. 


clothes, 
She sent in 


This ruse succeeded ; she 
declared who she was, and, drawing her sword, demanded 
an explanation of Mr. Sucker’s conduct toward her. 
stared as though an apparition had risen from the grave, 
and, trembling violently, repeated that he was a ruined 
Three days after this Mr. Sucker was found dead 
in his bed. 

Mary Anne Talbot lived for many years after this, 
maintaining herself in various ways. 


man. 


At one time she 
thought of going on the stage, and joined the Thespian 
Society in Tottenham Court Road, where she performed 
the parts of irene, Lady Helen, Juiiet, Floranthe and Ade- 
line, and sometimes appeared in low comedy as M/s. 
Scout or Jack Hauser. 


which was to her more amusing than profitable. 


However, she gave up the stage, 


Once she was summoned before the Commissioners of 
the Stamp Office for wearing hair-powder without a 
license. But she was honorably discharged ; whereupon 
she made the observation that ‘‘ although she had never 
worn powder as an article of dress, she had frequently 
used it in defense of her king and conntry.”’ The clerks 
were so tickled with her wit that they immediately made 
up a subseription. 


Ong great reason why the work of reformation goes 
on so slowly is because we all of us begin on our neigh- 
be«.. and never reach ourselves. 


THE OSTRICH. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


Ueny, awkward, and brainless as are these birds when | 
full-grown, there are few young animals prettier than an 
ostrich chick during the first few weeks of its life. It 
has a sweet, innocent, baby face, large eyes, and a plump, 
round body. All its movements are comical, and there 
is an air of conceit and independence about the tiny crea- 
ture while still searcely able to stand that is most amus- 
ing Instead of feathers, the chick has a rough coat of as 
many shades of brown and gray as a tailor’s pattern- | 
book. This is striped with shreds of black, the neck 
being covered with what resembles the softest silk plush. 
One would like these delightful little creatures to remain 
always babies, for with their growth they lose their round 
prettiness, their bodies become angular and ill-propor- 
tioned, and a erop of coarse, wiry feathers replaces the 
parti-colored strips which form their baby clothes. 

The chicken feathers are first plucked at nine months 
old and leok only fit to be made into dusting-brushes. 
In the second year they are a little like the ostrich 
feather of commerce, but stiff and narrow, and it is not 
till the third year that they have attained their full width 
and softness. During the first two years the male and 
female birds are alike; but at each molting the male 
becomes darker, until the plumage is all black except 
the wings and tails, which are white. 
are twenty-four long feathers. During the breeding 
season the bill of the male birds, the large scales on the 


In each wing there 


| died of exhaustion. 


| end to their career. 


fore part of the leg, and sometimes the skin of the head | 


and neck, assume a deep rose color. 
ostriches begin to make nests. 
hecome savage and their ‘‘ booming ” 
The bird inflates its neck 
vives three deep roars, the first two short and ‘‘ staccato,” 
the third prolonged. 


After a good rain 


is heard in all di- 
rections. 


When the birds are Savage it is im- 


possible to walk about the camp unless armed with a | 


“tackey,” the name given to a long, stout, thorny 
branch of mimosa, Fortunately, only one bird will at- 


tack at a time, and only on the territory which by some 


tribal arrangement is considered his exclusive property. 
Thus, during a morning’s walk through the camp the 
owner will be attacked by several vicious birds in succes- | 


sion, all determined to have his life if possible, yet all held 
completely in check by a vigorous use of the ‘‘tackey. ” 
When an ostrich challenges he sits down and, flapping 
each wing alternately, inflates bis neck, throws his head 
back, rolling it from side to side, and with each roll 
striking the back of his head against his bony body with 
so sharp and resounding a blow that a severe headache 
seems likely to be the result. It often happens that in 
self-defense these vicious males (generally the finest 
birds), have to be killed. 

The hen ostrich lays on alternate days, and if every 
second egg is taken away she will produce from twenty 
to thirty, sometimes as many as sixty, eggs. ‘Twenty is 
the largest number the birds can satisfactorily cover. 
Rach morning and evening tlre nest is deserted for a 
quarter of an hour to allow the eggs to cool, which was 
probably the cause of the old belief that they were left 
by the parents to be hatched by the sun. As a general 
rule, the two birds sit alternately, the cock at night, be- 
cause his superior strength and courage make him a 
better defender against midnight marauders. At the end 


At this time the males | 


like a cobra and | 


of the six weeks of sitting both birds are in a miserably 
enfeebled condition. It has been found curious to watch 
one undutiful hen who absolutely refused to take her 
share of work, so the unfortunate husband, determining 
not to be disappointed of his progeny, did all the sitting 


himself, bravely and patiently, day and night. He nearly 
The next time this pair had a nest, 


the cock made up his mind to stand uo such nonsense, 


| He gave the hen such a severe thrashing, that one would 
| have thought she had not a whole bone left. 
this Petruchio-like treatment had the desired effect, for 


However, 


the wife never again rebelled, but sat as desired. 

As soon as the chicks are hatched they begin rapidly 
to die off; and there is in no case the least hope of 
saving a sick ostrich, whatever its age. ‘They are natur- 
ally long-lived ; indeed, it is almost impossible to state 
the limit of their lives, as they do not in a state of nature 
show any signs of decrepitude, nor do their feathers de- 
teriorate. Accident or stupidity alone seems to put en 
Utterly incapable of taking care of 
himself, an ostrich resents being looked after by his 
human friends; and when, in spite of all their precau- 
tions for his safety, he succeeds in coming to grief, la 
sullenly opposes every attempt to cure his injuries, and 
at once makes up his mind to die. If his hurt is not 
sufficiently severe to kill him, he will attain his object by 


| moping and refusing to eat; anyhow he dies, often ap- 
parently for no other reason than because his master, 
| against whom he always has a grudge, wishes him to live. 


There was a certain old Dutehman who, by simply 
bringing one leaf of the prickly pear from Cape Town to 


Graaff Reinet, caused the whole region to be overgrown 


with it. The ostriches, with that equal disregard for 
their own health and the pockets of their owners for 
which they are famous, acquire a morbid taste for this 
prickly food, and go on indulging in it until their heads 
and necks look like pineushions, and the almost invisible 
fruit-thorns line the interior of their throats, besides so 
injuring their eyes that they become perfectly blind. 
Often was an unhappy bird brought in a helpless, half- 
dead state, to be nursed ; but no amount of care and at- 
teution was ever rewarded by the recovery of the patient. 
There it would squat for a few days, the picture of mis- 
ery, its ugly neck lying along the ground ina limp, de- 


| spondent manner, like a sea-sick goose on the first day of 


a voyage. Many times a day would food be forced down 
its letter-box of a throat ; but all to no purpose. It had 
made up its mind to die, as every ostrich does immedi- 
ately illness or accident befalls it, and most resolutely 
would it carry out its intention. The injury from which 
ostriches most frequently die is th'e fracture of a leg, and 
this accident often is owing to the dervish-like habit 
they have of waltzing when in particularly good spirits. 
They go sailing along in the bright sunshine, their beau- 
tiful wings spread, giving them the appearance of white 
balloons, but they have an unfortunate tendency to be- 
come giddy and tumble down. Some birds can ‘ re- 
verse” as cleverly as a practiced human dancer, but the 
accomplishment is rare. Sometimes they fight savagely, 
and in an instant one of the belligerents is down, with his 
leg snapped across and all but knocked off by a fright- 


| ful blow, and then his owner can only have the melan. 
| choly consolation of making him into soup. 


When, as sometimes happens, a solitary chick is re.red 
at the farmhouse, it becomes absurdly and often incon- 
veniently tame. One called Jackie was the terror of all 
the little negroes about the place ; for, as they sat on the 
greund with plates of rice and pumpkin in their laps, 
Jackie would bear down upon them, requisitioning from 
one plate after another. Occasionally he acted in such a 
menacing manner that the youngsters dropped their 
plates and ran away crying. Jackie would then squat on 
his heels amongst the débris and regale his enormous ap- 
petite at leisure. 
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But one day retribution came. Having spotted the pot | fellow! the next moment he was dancing round the 
in the kitchen out of which the pumpkin and rice always | kitchen, writhing in agony, shaking his head nearly off, 
came, he thought he would attack the fourtain-head, so, | and twisting his neck as if bent on tying it into a knot, 
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plumping his head into the pot, he greedily scooped up, | Finally, he dashed wildly from the house, and the last 
and, with the lightning-like rapidity of ostriches, tossed | that was seen of him was a little cloud of white dust 


down his throat, a large mouthful of boiling rice, Poor | va. ishing on the horizon, 
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Cuarprer XXVII.—Jerra Speaks AGarn. 


‘*MisFortuNE on misfortune, grief on grief!” 

An hour or two after Basil Hawkstone started for Whit- 
haven to search for his daughter, Mrs. Otway slipped on 
the oak stair at Tempest Hall and broke her ankle. A 
painful accident, and at that particular time it seemed 
doubly unfortunate to us all. 

Harris, who knows something of surgery, set the bone, 


and in the absence of the master of the house we did our | 


utmost to make his faithful old servant comfortable. 
‘Another disaster!’ she said to me, with a dismal 
groan ; ‘‘and I have a presentiment, my poor child, that 
more are to follow.” 
‘*Do not talk of presentiments, Mrs. Otway,” I an- 
swered, sadly. ‘Surely our present realities are enough 
to bear.” 


She was not the only person at the Hall who had fallen | 


into bad spirits. A shadow hung upon the whole house. 
Even the servants wore grave, anxious faces. Bee’s two 
nursemaids, Anne and Sarah, went about with eyes as 
red as a rabbit’s. And what canI say of myself? All 
my chdleane en Espagne had tumbled into unsightly ruin 
around me in the brief space of a night andaday. As 
yet I dared not face the future. My word was pledged 
to remain at Tempest Island till Hawkstone should re- 
turn ; then I would hastz2n back to Madame Morean's 

‘hool and seek employment again as a governess. 
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| Sutton’s room, where Doris 
ing for departure—she had told me at dinner that she 


How | 


. . . . | . 
Iwas to endure life with the weight of memories that | were completed. I crouched on the floor beside my open 


would now be pressing upon me, I trembled to think. 
But, then, the necessity for prompt action remained—I 
must go. 

I sat by Mrs. Otway’s bed watil she fell asleep. By 
that time day was far spent—darkness began to gather 
on the tossing sea and the bleak island moors. Leaving 
Anne to watch in my place, I stole to my own room, and 
proceeded to pack my trunks as noiselessly as possible. 
I wanted to be quite ready to depart whet Hawkstone 
should appear. My heart was very heavy about little 
Bee. If her father should fail to find her—if she had 
been carried beyond his reach by her cunning, cruel 
mother, what would be the poor child’s fate? I missed 
her clinging arms, her little voice. With leaden feet I 
moved about the chamber in the Autumn dusk, gather- 
ing my belongings together. The flaming sword had 
been drawn, and Eve must leave her Paradise to return 
to it no more. 

The house was very still. I heard no sound anywhere, 
save the strokes of a clock in the hall, and the occasional 
opening and shutting of doors in the direction of Mr. 
tokewood was also prepar- 


could not bear to remain longer on the island—Bee’s 
strange disappearance had utterly unnerved her. 
The room was very dark by the time my preparations 
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trunks for a space, thinking many dreary things ; then, | 


with a heavy sigh 1 arose to light a lamp. For some 
moments I groped about, but cov'ld not find a match. 
As I stepped out iuto the corridor to call a servant I 
became aware that something strange had happened. 
The door of the cedar chamber, at the end of the pass- 
age, stood ajar, and through the opening a light streamed. 


The chamber of tragedy !—Hawkstone’s chamber, for he | 


had occupied it ever since his return to the island. What 
servant had dared enter that room in the master’s ab- 
With an indignant thrill I flew to the door, and 
pushed it wide open. 


sence ? 


‘‘Who is intruding here ?” I demanded. 
No voice answered, At first glance I thought the room 


I did not comprehend him in the least. 
wrist away, and said : 


I tore mv 


“Oh, why did you bring him here ? 
in the next room.” 


George Sutton is 


**Yes,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ how very awkward !” 

I looked in his cruel, handsome face, and I knew that | 
was caught in a trap. 

“Surely, Vincent Hawkstone,” I cried, ‘‘you are not 
wicked enough to deliver Gabriel to his enemies !” 

He smiled grimly. 

‘Tam very wicked, Jetta—incredibly wicked ! Whether 


| I deliver him to his enemies or not depends entirely upon 


was empty, but as I turned toward the huge, four-posted | 


bed, I discovered a human figure stretched along it, rigid 
and motionless. 
brother Gabriel! 

His face was upturned in the light 
the 
the coffin-lid it would never be paler! His eves were 
closed—I ‘could not tell he breathed or not. 
Cabriel, lv‘ug in the cedar chamber at Tempest Hall, 
ouly a few feet from the man whom he had robbed and 
assaulted |! Who had brought him to this room ?—for I 
felt sure that he had not come of his own volition. 

I touched the the side of the 
bedl—it was cold and lifeless. 

‘*Gabriel—oh, Gabriel !’ I was about to ery from my 
full I turned, and 
saw Vincent Hawkstone standing at my sie. 


I went forward, wondering. It was my 
of a lamp that 


burned on mantel—drawn, wasted, ghastly ; under 


whether 


hand which hung over 


heart, when I heard the d vor creak. 


‘*T was looking for you !” he said, significantly. 

His flushed, reckless face bore signs of fresh dissipa- 
tion. Plainly his habits had not improved since his exile 
from the island. I drew back, and said, indignantly : 

‘Basil Hawkstone forbade you to come again to the 
Tempest without his Was there 
his to oppose your 
entrance into this house—into this particular room ?” 

He smiled. The old stubborn passion leaped straight- 
way into lis eyes, and confused and exasperated me. 

‘* Yes,” he sneered, ‘‘that dotard Harris tried to inter- 
fere, and I knocked him down. Your good friend, Mrs. 
Otway, is helpless for the present, and the rest of the lot 
dare not meddJe with Prince Lucifer’s heir. Ah, you owe 
me a kinder greeting, Jetta, for I have done my utmost 
to serve you and yours to-night.’ 

He made a gesture toward the figure on the bed. My 
heart gave a dismayed leap. 

“So this is your work ?’I gasped. ‘‘ What does it 
mean, Vincent Hawkstone ? Why have you brought my 
brother here?” 

He caught my wrist, compelling me to lift my reluct- 
ant eyes to his wild, flushed face. 

“It means,” he answered, impressively, ‘‘ that for a 
day and a night I have been hiding Gabriel in Whithaven 
—all for your sweet sake! It means that the officers 
of the law began to press him so closely that Iwas obliged 
to get him out of the place. I knew of no better refuge 
for a hunted man than Tempest Island; and Prince 
Lucifer being absent, I determined to brave his dis- 
pleasure — all for your sake, too!—and bring Gabriel 
down to our old sea-nest for shelter and safety.” 


permission. no 


faithful 


one 


among servants enough 


I looked at the helpless figure on the bed, with the | 


closed eyes and sunken face, and gasped, ‘‘ He is already 
dead !” 

‘*No,” answered Vincent, ‘‘he has fallen into some 
sort of stupor. I now deliver him into your hands, Jetta 
—he is your brother—save him or not, as you please.” 


| 


I airi.’. 


yourself, I tell you his life is in your hands, not in 
mine.” 

A terrible fear stabbed through me. 

**Speak plainly !’ I said; ‘*let me know the worst. 

He advanced a step nearer. 

‘Jetta, I wish to make terms with you, if possible—i 
even wish to save Gabriel, poor devil!—but I have 
price for my services, and it must be paid.” 

** What do you want ?” was all that my pale lips could 
utter. 

‘The same thing for which I have long importuned 
vou,” he answered. ‘‘ Yourself! You have settled with 
your conscience, and, properly enough, that you can 
never be the wife of Prince Lucifer. Well, since he i 
disposed of—and be hanged to him !—marry me in hi 
stead, and I swear to you that I will save Gabriel !” 

I could not speak—I could searcely breathe. 

““Ah, Jetta!” he murmured, tenderly, ‘‘ your beaut: 
ful face betrays you. How pale it is—how full of de- 
You have decided that you can never be happy 
your conscience will not permit it. Then be generous, 
and sacrifice yourself to your unfortunate brother. It 
will be something, will it not, to save Gabriel from the 
shame of public trial—from long years—perhaps a life- 
Consent to marry me, and i 
will put him aboard a yacht this very night, and send 
him across the Atlantic ; refuse, and I give him up at 
once to the man in the next room !” 

Yea, I was within the trap! I flung myself on Gabriel's 
motionless body. What passed in my heart at that 
of mine can never tell. 
Vincent, somewhere near, went on: 

** Make your decision ; there is not a moment to lose! 
Is it not true that you have deciced never to marry 
Prince Lucifer while his wife Vera lives ?” 

I shuddered, but remained silent. 

“Then betwixt yourself and him ycu must put a bar 
rier which he cannot 


spair ! 


time—behind prison-bars ? 


moment words The voice of 


surmount, otherwise what safe 
guard have you against his iron will—his resolute pas 
sion? He will follow—he wili importune you, he will 
take you by force, maybe—it runs in the blood of the 
Hawkstones to do such things !” with a low laugh. ‘If 
you would really save yourself from another woman’s 
husband, Jetta—if you would save this idiotic boy from 
God 
is my witness that I'll not spare him on any other con- 
dition !” 

I felt a sudden faint quiver of life in Gabriel’s body. 
His hollow eyes unclosed. I sprang up from the bed, 
and he recognized my face as I leaned above him. 

“Jetta!” he muttered, remorsefully. 
sister !” 

Then he raised himself on one elbow, and stared with 
a terrified air around the cedar chamber. 

**Where am I?” he said. 

**At Tempest Hall,” answered Vincent Hawkstone, 
‘*Cannot you remember? The officers of the 


the fate of a common felon, you must marry me. 


little 


** Poor 
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jaw were after you at Whithaven, and I was forced to 
fetch you to the island. You are sick, you know, and 
you lost your lest cent at the gaming-table ” 

"46 Yes, I lost it to you!” groaned Gabriel. 
everything.” His eyes dilated with deadly fear. 
God! why did you bring me to Tempest Hall? 
man—Sutton——” 

‘He is in an adjoining room,” answered Vincent, with 
great sang froid ; ** but I have laid your case before Jetta, 
If she consents to marry me, you are safe—if she refuses, 
George Sutton is divided from us by only a partition, 
and you must prepare to face him like a man.” 

Gabriel leaped from the bed like a hunted creature. 
Already he seemed to feel prison-walls closing upon 
him. 
at my feet, clasping me about with imploring arms. 

‘‘ Jetta,” he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ you promised — that 
night by the dials in the garden—that you would stand 
ly meinacrisis. Save me now, or I am lost! 
love of God, put yourself betwixt me and the man I have 
wronged ! I will not live to look again in his faee—I will 
not live to be arraigned as a thief—to suffer the penalty 


| 


**You won | 
** Great 
That 


‘*Ts it probable,” he sneered, ‘‘ that I would deliver 
the brother of my wife to disgrace and punishment ? To 
me, Gabriel is simply the means to an end. When the 
end is accomplished, Jetta, the means I will consign to 
your tender keeping.” 

I stood in apathetic despair. Why should I shrink 
from this sacrifice ? Since.I could never be the wife of 
Basil Hawkstone, why should I care what became of me ? 
Surely no anguish—eyven the giving of my hand to Vin- 
cent—could equal that which I had already experienced 


| in the renunciation of the lover that I loved. 


| cannot allow you time to make yourself like a bride. 


Wan, haggard, frenzied with fear, he cast himself | 


For the | 


of my crime. Vincent Hawkstone has no mercy. I am in 


lis power, as you see—we are both in his power, but you 
can save me, if you will. 
deem your word——” 


Remember your promise, re- 


‘‘Oh, hush, Gabriel,” I prayed, driven to the verge of 
distraction. *‘ Oh, my poor darling! I will do anything— 
sacrifice anything for your sake. It cannot matter now— 
nothing can matter—since life is no longer dear to me 

since all its possibilities are over. 
my heart ? 
cost. 


” 


Do you not know 
Yes, yes, my promise shall be redeemed at 
any Oh, speak low, or Mr. Sutton will hear 
us 

He was very weak. In an instant his head, once so 
lofty, so handsome, fell forward on my breast. I tried to 
hold him, but he slipped down to the floor—a senseless 
weight. 

‘‘He has fainted !” said Vincent, roughly. ‘‘ Deuce take 
the coward! He is likely to die of simple fear.” 

He lifted Gabriel by main force, and laid him back on 
the bed, then turned to me, and the blood mounted high 
in his face. 

‘Do you consent to marry me, Jetta ?” he demanded. 


maelstrom. 
‘‘Then make ready 


? 


he cried. 


“ Whea?” Lasked, and he, looking me full in the face | 


with wicked, shining eyes, answered : 
““Now—this very hour! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
JETTA STILL SPEAKS, 
I mape a faint show of resistance. 
cried ; ‘I cannot marry you now—this hour !” 
‘*Not at all impossible !” answered Vincent Hawstone. 
‘‘T came here to-night prepared for emergencies. In my 


pocket is the license, and below-stairs waits a clergyman | 


whom I brought with me from Whithaven. You know 


Iim—he officiates occasionally at the island church. I | 


will have no delays !’—and his voice grew savagely au- 
thoritative —‘‘ you cannot put me off, Jetta—it must be 
now or never !” 

I looked at Gabriel stretched senseless on the bed, 
then at the man into whose cruel hands Fate had de- 
livered me, after all. 

‘‘You are false—you are evil!” I panted ; ‘“‘ how do I 
know that you will keep your word and save Gabriel ?” 


‘Impossible !” I | 


*‘Come with me as you are, Jetta,” said Vincent ; ‘I 
If 
I give you the opportunity to think, your sisterly affec- 
tion will begin to wane, and, ten to one, you will leave 
Gabriel to his fate, for I know only too well, that you 
abhor me. We must go down-stairs—will you let 1: ¢ 
take your hand ?” 

I think the face I turned upon him was stern even in 
its pallor. 

‘**No!’ Tanswered ; ‘‘do not dare to touch me. 
follow where you lead.” 

He glanced uneasily toward the bed. 

**Leave Gabriel as he is; he will revive all in good 
time,” he muttered ; then we went out into the corridor, 
and Vineent Hawkstone locked the door of the cedar 
chamber, and put the key significantly in my hand. 

I descended the oaken stair. The two maids, Anne and 
Sarah, stood in the hall, apparently much frightened. 
At sight of Vincent they fled. 

I entered the drawing-room. <A wood fire burned on 
the hearth, and a tall candelabrum on the mantel above. 
The Whithaven clergyman was there, walking up and 
down the apartment with the gravity peculiar to the 
cloth. He observed me sharply; I must have looked 
very unlike the conventional bride ; perhaps he saw some 


I will 


| startling contrast betwixt my white, despairing face 
| and the flushed, triumphant one of my bridegroom. 


As Vincent Hawkstone drew the license from his pocket, 
the reverend gentleman turned to me and said : 

“am I to understand that you enter into this marriage 
of your own free will, Miss Ravenel ?”’ 

For an instant I seemed to see a door of escape open 


| before me; then I thought of Gabriel, and answered: 
“ Yes,” I answered, feeling like a leaf in some mighty | 


| the servants peering 


| but did not comprehend them. 
| like a vise—I tried vainly to draw it away. 


“Yes, of my own free will!” And so my fate was sealed. 

I do not know what happened next—I was like a per- 
son stupefied. I stood in the light of the candelabrum, 
and saw, ‘‘as through a glass darkly,” the terrified faces of 
in at the door, witnessing my sacri- 
words were said over me; I heard, 
Somebody held my hand 


fice. Some strange 


** Too late !” hissed Vincent Hawkstone in my ear ; ‘‘ you 
cannot escape me now !” 

Then I heard the Whithaven clergyman say : 

*‘T pronounce you husband and wife !” 

I could scarcely refrain from a peal of laughter. It 
could not be I who had deliberately married this wild, 
bad Hawkstone, whom I both despised and detested ! 
Surely I must be mad or dreaming! Vincent turned to 
the clergyman, and said: #4 

“The boat is waiting to take you back to Whithaven,” 

Those commonplace words broke the spell that bound 
me. I tore my hand from my bridegroom’s, and flew 
back up the stair—to the cedar chamber and Gabriel. 

He lay as I had left him. I knelt by his side. 

‘Oh, my dear,” I groaned, ‘‘I have saved you, but at 
an infinite cost !” 

After a few moments I heard some voices in the porch ' 
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tle clergyman off. 

I looked around that fatal room. 

There Philip Hawkstone had been assassinated ; there 
lis second wife had died ; there I, wretched, despairing, 
knelt by my guilty, perhaps dying, brother. And all 


about me were the tokens of Basil Hawkstone’s recent | 
. . . . . . | 
presence—gloves, riding-whips, Oriental weapons in curi- 


inlaid sheaths ; 
derings ; 


ous a compass used in his desert wan- 


a branch from that forest of palms which 


now marks the site of ancient Memphis; sketches in | 


and about Cairo ; a portrait of Bee ; an Egyptian dagger 
thrust into the leaves of a book. 
these things. What would he say when he heard of my 
marriage with Vincent ? As this appalling question arose 
in my mind, I became aware that steps were advancing 
along the passage. I sprang to turn the key in the lock 

a precaution which I had forgotten on my entrance— 
but before I could do so the door flew violently open. I 
found myself standing face to face with George Sutton. 

Every drop of blood in my body seemed turning to 
ice. I flung myself before Gabriel. 

‘“* Stand back !” I cried, wildly, as the yellow, withered 
man—the bilious, hot-tempered man whom my brother 
had injured beyond forgiveness—came straight up to the 
four-posted bed. ‘‘You shall not have him —TI have 
bought him with a price!” And I spread my arms to 
hold Sutton back. 

His lean face put on a strange look. 

**My poor child, what have you done ?” he cried. 

Before I could answer, Doris Rokewood appeared on 
the threshold. She ran to me, and at once clasped me 
in her arms. 

*‘Anne, the maid, told us!” she gasped. ‘Oh, Jetta, 
say that you have not married that man—say that you 
could not do such a strange, mad thing!” Then, as she 
caught sight of Gabriel, I thought she was about to faint. 
“‘Look, guardy —/e is here!’ she almost shrieked. 
** Look ! he is dead !”’ 

‘* No,” answered George Sutton. ‘Not dead, Doris— 
pray be calm. You frighten his sister.” 

She wrung her hands 

**How changed he is! One can see that he has suffered 
unutterable things! Do not shrink from us, Jetta—do 
not spread your arms over him in that way! We are his 
friends—not his foes. You cannot think we wish to harm 
him !” ‘ 

‘“*Mr Sutton must have justice !” I cried ; ‘‘ you are de- 
ceiving me. The officers of the law are on Gabriel’s 
track.” 

‘Speak to her, guardy ! implored Doris, wildly ; 
‘what put such things in her head ?” 

George Sutton liid his thin hand on my arm, and 
spoke as follows : 

**You are talking rubbish, Miss Ravenel! There are 
no officers on Gabriel's track. True, I did threaten that 
the law should take its course with him—even employed 
a private detective, named Radnor, to hunt out his hid- 
ing-places. But I have a soft heart—too soft, by far !— 
and the boy was of my own blood—my last living rela- 
tive—he had been bewitched —I could not hold him 
wholly responsible for his crime. I hesitated to bring 
him to public disgrace. Doris, too, pleaded for him—she 
is a fool, like all of her sex. Hawkstone, also, begged me 
to spare him, and, in his love for you, went so far as 


Vincent Hawkstone was going down to the wharf to see | 


I shuddered to look at | 
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| with myself! 


‘*Now, Miss Navenel,” continued Sutton, ‘I’ve a bit 
of news to tell you. To-day my banker telegraphed me 
that an express messenger had delivered to him a box, 
containing the bonds and money which Gabriel Ravenel 
stole from my safe at Newport. The boy, it seems, had 
a conscience, after all, for he could not bring himself to 
use a dollar of his booty. And with my restored pro- 
perty came a letter, in which he penitently acknowledged 
all his misdeeds and begged my forgiveness. Sampson,”’ 
he added, ‘‘who went to Whithaven with Basil Hawk- 
stone, brought the message on his return. I now see 
that I should have sent Doris to you at once ; but, un- 
fortunately, we both supposed you to be ignorant of 
Gabriel's crime.” 

Miss Rokewood was clinging to the tall, carved bed- 


| post, her pale face averted from the man who had once 


been her lover. 

‘** Yes,” she faltered. ‘‘ And we thought it best to wait 
till Mr. Hawkstone should come back, and then put the 
matter in his hands.” 

I stared from her to George Sutton. 

** But I married Vincent Hawkstone to-night solely to 
save Gabriel from you /”I cried. ‘‘I bought his safety 
Ido not understand you, Mr. Sutton—I 
cannot believe you—I think I am going mad !” 

‘* Vincent Hawkstone !” growled Sutton; ‘“‘ what the 
deuce had that fox to do with Gabriel’s safety ? Did he 
bring the boy here ?” He leaned suddenly down to the 
bed —scrutinized Gabriel’s unconscious face—felt the 
pulse in his wrist. ‘‘ Evidently he has been drugged !” 
he said, sharply. ‘‘Comei what nefarious business is 
this, Miss Ravenel ? Tell me everything.” 

I told him. His yellow face grew red with wvath. 
Doris Rokewood began to cry bitterly. 

““T see!” said George Sutton. ‘‘ Miss Ravenel, you 
are the victim of some vile plot! Vincent Hawkstone 
knew very well that Gabriel had little or nothing to fear 
from me.” 

‘* Have I, then, sacrificed myself in vain ?”’ I cried. 

‘** Yes,” he answered, pity struggling with rage in his 
voice, ‘‘ utterly in vain! The scoundrel got wind of his 
cousin’s absence and seized the opportunity to perpe- 
trate this outrage. Possibly the abductors of little Bee 
were his assistants—at least, there seems to be something 
more than chance in such lawless proceedings following 
close on the disappearance of the child and Prince Luci- 
fer’s departure.” 

‘Oh, what is to be done ?” sobbed Miss Rokewood. 

‘‘ Heaven only knows!” answered Sutton, gloomily. 
‘““Though divided from you by only a partition, Miss 
Rokewood, my ward and I never dreamed of your peril. 
Not till Anne knocked at the door and told us that you 
had been forced into some sort of marriage ceremony 
did we suspect that anything was wrong in the house.” 

They had come to my help just one-half hour too late ! 
Overwhelmed with a great despair, I looked down at 
poor Gabriel. 

‘‘T have married Vincent Hawkstone for naught !” I 
muttered, like one stupefied. ‘‘I believed his lies, and 
I have married hii !” 

‘Guardy,” cried Doris Rokewood, “let us leave the 
Tempest this very moment, and take Jetta, and—and— 
Gabriel with——”’ 

She did not finish the sentence, for the door swung 
suddenly back, and Vincent Hawkstone stepped into the 


actually to insist upon making full restitution to me from | cedar chamber. 


his own purse.” 
T gave an involuntary ery. 


Sutton turned to meet him with a furious air. 
‘‘Liar and coward!” stormed the little yellow man. 


**Oh, my love, my love!” my heart wailed within me. | * ¥c4 deserve to be shot for this night’. work! If Miss 
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Ravenel will honor me by putting herself in my care I 
will see that she suffers no more at your vile hands,” 

Vincent looked disconcerted, but only for a moment. 

‘* My dear sir, you will ruin your liver with such ab- 
surd violence !” he answered, airily. ‘‘ By what right do 
you interfere betwixt husband and wife ? Miss Ravenel 
has married me of her own will—let her deny it if she 
can !—and being in my care, she certainly has no need of 
yours. - For this night, at least, Jam master of Tempest 
Hall, and I must request you, George Sutton, not only 


to retire from this room, into which you have, with gross 


impudence, intruded, but also to leave the house without 
an instant’s delay ! Some of the islanders will be ready 
to take you over to Whithaven immediately. Now, sir, 
go, or I shall not hesitate to throw you out !” 

Sutton’s thin face blazed, but he knew that he was 
powerless to help me. He stalked up to my bridegroom 
and shook his weak fist in that sneering, reckless face. 

“Your usurpation of authority here will be brief !” he 
cried. ‘Your cousin will know how to deal with you. 
If Miss Ravenel wishes me to go I will go—if not, here I 
stay ; and she has my assurance that I will defend her to 
the best of my ability.” 

In Vincent's face I saw something which 
tremble for George Sutton’s bodily safety. 
tween the two. 

““Go, Mr. Sutton,” I said. ‘‘Gabriel cannot be re- 
moved in his present state, and I shall stay with him. 
Besides”—and something wild and hot blazed up in 
my heart—‘‘I promised Basil Hawkstone that I would 


made me 
I stepped be- 


** Yonder is the door,” I answered, pointing with the 
deadly little blade, ‘ through which you just sent George 
Sutton. What you said to him then, I now say to you— 
go! If you do not want to look upon a tragedy here 
which will surpass all others in the history of the house 
—go !” 

I cannot tell what he saw in my eyes. 
is always a coward. 
tarily. 

I heard a muttered curse, as he stumbled over a chair 
in the way. Then the door closed. I ran and turned the 
key in the lock, and went back to Gabriel. 


A guilty person 
He backed away from me involun- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
JETTA STILL SPEAKS. 


He lay without motion—seemingly without breath. I 


_ made no attempt to restore him. Bitterly I reflected that 


not leave Tempest Island till he returned, and I must 


keep my word. I need no defender, for I am afraid 
of nothing here—least of all ’— and I flashed one wither- 
ing look at Vincent Hawkstone—‘‘this reptile !” 

Miss Rokewood kissed me and whispered : 

‘Courage! We will find Basil Hawkstone in Whit- 
haven, and send him to your help.” 

Then the door closed on the last of my friends; I was 
alone with the man I had married. 

Slowly, surely, the insolent glow faded out of his face. 
Ilis bold eyes fell before mine. 


‘‘ Whatever you may think of me, Jetta,” he said, sul- | 


lenly, ‘‘you are my wife, and nothing can part us now 
but death.” 

‘*You have lured me into a form of marriage,” I an- 
swered, “ but your name I will never wear, and your wife 
I will What have you dove to my brother 
here?” He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*There’s nothing serious the matter with Gabriel— 
he'll come out of that stupor directly.” 

“You robbed him at the gaming-table !” I cried ; “you 
drugged him, and brought him unconscious to Tempest 
Island, that you might entrap me through my love for my 
brother. How I hate—how I loathe you for it!” 

He grew red, then pale. 

‘By my soul, Jetta, you are rather hard on a fellow, 
whose greatest sin, after all, is loving you too much. 
Don’t look at me like that—the end justifies the means, 
you know. I’m half afraid of you when you get your 
Southern blood up.” 


' 


never be! 


it would be well if both of us could die, then and there. 
All night long I sat by his side, and heard the clock tick, 
and counted the interminable hours as they dragged on. 
The horror of that vigil I shall never forget on this side of 
the grave. 

Morning came, and Sarah, the maid, crept to my door, 
and knocked softly. 1 

“© Oh, Miss Ravenel,” 
there - 

‘* Yes,” I answered. 

‘** May I come in, miss ?” 

**No. You can do me no good, Sarah. 
ton left the house ?” 

‘Lor’ yes; last night he was turned out shameful, 
miss, and Parker and Miss Rokewood with him. Mrs. 
Otway is wild about you—says she will get up and come 
to you here, but she can’t do that, for her ankle is dread- 
ful. Shall I bring your breakfast, miss ?” 

*“No; Ido not care for breakfast. Where is Vincev: 
Hawkstone ?” 


dear she sobbed, ‘‘are you 


Has Mr. Sut- 


I shuddered as I pronounced the name. Sarah an 


swered, dryly : 

‘*He’s been drinking wine in the drawing-room all 
night, and is quite helpless at present, and will be, I 
should say, for hours to come.” 

Sarah departed, and I resumed my watch by Gabriel. 
So long as he remained unconscious I would not leavo 
him, By-and-by he would recover from the effects of 
Vincent Hawkstone’s drugs, and learn that he was par 
doned—that he had nothing to fear from George Sutton ; 


, and then he would take me under his protection—le 


would stand betwixt me and the man who pretended to 
be my husband. My life was now as bankrupt as his 


| own—in all the world we had nothing left but each 


| me to take a little food, and again I cent her away. 


other. 
Noon came. 


Again Sarah crept to my door, begging 


As 


| the afternoon shadows lengthened in the room, I began, 


at last, to feel the exhaustion of so many sleepless hours 


combined with poignant fear. I put my weary head down 


‘* You may well be afraid of me !” I panted, “ for there | 


is murder in my heart to-night !—yes, more than was in 
the woman who crept into this cedar chamber long years 
ago and stabbed Philip Hawkstone while he slept !” 


I had espied the Egyptian dagger ‘twixt the uncut | 


leaves of a book on a table near me. 
ward it—seized it quickly. 

‘Great God! Jetta,” he cried, aghast, ‘what would 
you do ?” 


My hand crept to- 


on the pillow beside Gabriel, and, in spite of all my 
efforts to continue conscious, I fell immediately asleep. 
When I awoke, the cedar chamber was dark. I groped 
my way to the table and lighted alamp. Then I turned 
to look at the bed, and my heart leaped into my throat. 
Gabriel was gone! 
Irubbed my eyes. No. 


Was I dreaming ? While I 


| slept he had risen and departed—left me alone and with- 


out a word. The door was unlocked. He+had simply 
turned the key and gone out noiselessly—whether in de- 
li:i.m, or in the full possession of his senses, I had no 
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means of knowing. If the latter, fears for his personal | 


safety had probably urged him to flight; and, as he 
could not possibly know the dire distress into which I 
was plunged because of him, it was not strange that he 
shonld desert me. 

The hands of the clock on the mantel pointed to seven. 
I listened. The house was very still. In a moment my 
mind was made up. 

[ran to my own room, threw on my outer garments, 
and, fearful of being discovered and intercepted, crept 
stealthily down the oak stair, out of Tempest Hall and 
through the horseshoe gate and into the island road. 

To whom should I go in this my hour of desperate 
need ? Both Harris and Mrs. Otway were powerless to 
help me now. I determined to take refuge with Peg 
Patton in her Inlet House. 

I flew down the tawny slope, and over the salt dunes 
with the familiar song of the sea in my ears, and all 
around me shadow and desolation. Never did any sight 
appear more welcome to my eyes than the ‘* Old Womao,” 


rearing her red column near the entrance to the wooded | 


As I stumbled | 
along through the salt pools and over the projecting | 


creek. I turned into the forest path. 


roots of trees, I heard of a sudden, a singular sound near 


at hand—the steady, vigorous thud, thud of a spade in | 


the wet earth. I followed the noise, and came directly to 
a spot on the border of the creek near to the brown 
house. 

Here the moonlight wavered and trembled through the 
gloom of thickly braided branches, and the water gur- 
gled mournfully in the frost-bitten reeds ; end here, too, 
under a spreading tree, I found Peg Patton alone in the 


ground, 

She was down in its depths, throwing up spadeful 
after spadeful of brown earth—I could see her upraised 
arms, like fine bronze, and her head bound with a red 
cotton handkerchief. 

‘Peo!’ I called. She lifted her dark face over the 
uneven brink. ‘‘ Peg, Iam in great need. Will you give 
me shelter at your house ?” 

She scrambled out of the hole and dashed down her 
spade. Her scanty skirts were turned up from her bare 
ankles, the fresh mold clung to her hands—she wiped 
them quickly on her apron, and faced me. 

“Ts it true, Jetta Ravenel, that you have married the 
wildest and worst of all the Hawkstones ?” she cried. 

‘‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘‘I have married him.” 

‘‘Then ‘twas by foul means—never by fair !” she said, 
looking at me closely in the moonlight. ‘‘ Will I give 
you shelter? Yes, that I will—come with me.” 

She started for the house. I followed. She hurried 
me into her living-room and bolted the door, then un- 
covered a bed of red coals on the hearth, and heaped it 
high with driftwood. The friendly warmth and light, 


the sudden sense of security, overcame me for a mo- | 


ment. Peg placed me ona settee, and held a cup of 
water to my lips. 

‘‘T see,” she said, dryly, ‘‘ you are in great trouble. 
Have you tasted food to-day ?” 
my head. 

‘‘Food would choke me, Peggy.” 

“Pooh! you are faint with fasting. Unhappy folks 
must eat to sustain life, as well as other people. Sit 
here and rest while I get your supper ready.” 

Immediately a fish and a pan of potatoes were frying 
on the hot coals, and a pot of bubbling coffee perfumed 
the room. Peg said nothing till she had ministered to 
my bodily wants, then she began : 


[ shook 


‘““Why do you start and turn pale at every sound, 
girl? Is any one pursuing you ?” 

*T do not know,” I shuddered. 

**Tell me the whole story.” . 

** Vincent Hawkstone spread a net, and I fell into it !” 

**Tell me ail.” 

I told her, in a dull, unmoved voice, as though I was 
relating the woes of another instead of my own. 

Peg took her pipe from the mantel and lighted it at 
the fire. 

‘*T wish to the Lord that I had never interfered ’twixt 


| you and Basil Hawkstone, if this is the outcome of it !” 


she growled. ‘Better that you should heave married the 
master, in spite of the circus-woman, than this devil- 
may-care Vincent! No doubt your brother got away 
from the island as soon as he came to his senses—there 


are always boats at the landing-place. Well, you shall 


| stay with me till the master comes back, and I'll defy 


even Vincent Hawkstone to take you from this house 
against your will.” 

She pulled gloomily at the pipe for a few moments, 
then continued : 

‘*God only knows what that young scoundrel may do 
if his cousin doesn’t appear soon! The islarders hava 
lived so long under a Hawkstone that they seem afraid to 
lift hand or voice against one of the name. Besides, 
Vincent is the heir. You see, Miss Ravenel, this Tem- 
pest is a little world in itself, and, in a measure, out of 
reach of help ; for fearful things might go on here, and 
no one on the mainland be the wiser, so long as boats 


were kept away from Whithaven. Did you see what I 


| was doing when you found me ont in the woods to- 
night, digging a strange, sinister -looking hole in the | 


night ?” 

** Digging a grave!” T said. 

**Yes—come, and I will show you who is to fill it.” 

Peg took up the lamp, and we went down the passago 
to the room of Hawkstone’s mad mother. There, on a 
low couch, I saw something lying, like spotless Parian— 
the whitest, most unearthly thing my eyes ever rested on 
—Philip Hawkstone’s murderess, Her eyes were closed, 
her moonlight hands lay peacefully on her breast. <A 
long garment, white as hoar-frost, covered her slender 


body, and her wonderful hair, like raveled white silk, 


had been carefully arranged in massive braids. It needed 
but one glance to show me that she lay there, not in 
sleep, but in the pathetic majesty of death. I started 
back and looked at Peg. Her eyes were full of tears, 

‘* Yes, she is dead! she said, simply. ‘‘ Last night I 


| missed her, and about the time Vincent Hawkstone was 


forcing you into marriage, I found her lying by the rock 
of the Old Woman—lying with a smile on her lips, and 
her hands full of sea shells, and the tide foaming up at 
her feet. As you look at her now, Miss Ravenel, you 
must forget what she did long years ago. I've often 
thought she exhausted all the evil in her on that one 
deed, for she’s been like an angel ever since. For moro 
than a quarter of a century I’ve tended her faithfully in 
this room ; but, as you see, my work is over now. ‘Thero 
she lies—the poor, wronged, mad wife of the man I once 
loved !” 

‘And you were digging that grave for her ?” I asked, 
wondering. 

Peg nodded. 

*‘T fancy she would not rest in the Hawkstone tomb. 
They did not want her in life—they shall not have her in 
death. I have made her ready with my own hands. I 
have dug her grave with my own hands. I shall bury 
her myself ; she would not like to have other service than 


mine, I’m sure, becanse mine is a s rvice of love.” 
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Amazed at the tenderness in the hard brown woman's 
voice, I could only say : 

**And her son ?” 

“T am keeping her like this till he comes,” answered 
Peg. ‘‘ He will let me do as I like—he will not deny that 
she can sleep better under the tree by the creek than up 
yonder with the dead Hawkstones.” 

Peg bent and smoothed the great plaits of pale hair, 
then covered the dead face with reverent touch, and we 
went silently back to the living-room. 

‘When Mr. Basil comes we will bury her secretly,” 
said Peg ; ‘‘as secretly as she has lived for the last eight- 
and-twenty years. Now I'll put up the shutters, Miss 
Ravenel, and you'd better go to bed, for you look clean 
beat out. Sleep while you can, for Vincent Hawkstone 
won't leave you unmolested many hours.” 

I knew this only too well. Peg opened an adjoining 
bedroom, and bade me lie down there. I threw myself, 
still dressed, on the bed, and presently the brown woman 
stretched her muscular body, like some big watchdog, on 
a mat by the door. She was soon asleep, but I lay with 
wide-open eyes and senses all alert, listening to strange 
noises outside the house—the wind soughing in the Au- 
tumn wood, the stealthy movement of wild things in the 
frosty brake, the distant bark of a fox, the far boom of 
the sea, breaking on a sunken reef. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


PEG AT THE HALL. 


Axsout the middle of the night a man rode up to the | 


door of the Inlet House, and beat upon it with both fists. 

‘*Peg! Peg Patton !” he shout d. 
pirate !”’ 

But the she-pirate failed toappear. He spurred up and 
down, and round about the place ; he thundered ai the 
threshold, he banged on the shutters. The silence of 
death reigned. Peg’s house was her fortress, and a toler- 
ably secure one, too. With curses loud and deep, the 
man cried : 

‘*Is Jetta Ravenel in there, Peg ? 
wife and lost her ! 
in the hunt.” 

The echoes alone replied. 

His brain was still full of the fumes of liquor ; he had 
been drinking madly for twenty four hours. He put his 
horse’s head to the nearest shutter, with some vague pur- 
pose of spurring through, when suddenly a hoarse, stern 
voice called from within : 

** You have no wife, you young reprobate ! 
I'll put moonlight through you ! 
dead, that you have taken possession of Tempest Island ?” 

An iron bar, thrust ont througn the window, struck 
the horse violently, and sent him galloping down the 
forest path, with his drunken rider clinging about his 
neck in a state of savage bewilderment. 

“Prince Lucifer dew?” he muttered. ‘* No; but, by 
Heaven ! it’s time for him to die! If he comes back to 
the Tempest alive, he'll make short work of me!” 


**Open, you she- 


Come, wake up, woman, and help me 


Nothing further occurred to disturb the peace of the | 


Inlet House that night. When morning dawned, Peg 


prepared breakfast for herself and her guest; then she | 


said to Jetta Ravenel . 


“I'm going up to Tempest Hall to see what that man | 


is doing there. Dare you stay here alone with the dead 
till I come back ?” 
“Tt is not the dead that I fear, but the living, Pegay!” 
“‘Well, bar the door after me, and don’t open it again 
till you hear my voice outside.” 


I have married a | 


Be off, or 
Is Basil Hawkstone | 


LUCIFER. 


With that Peg Patton stepped out into the day, and 
set her face grimly toward ‘l'empest Hall. 

In the great grain-fields the harvesters were moving 
about at their labors; sheep and cattle grazed on the 
tawny moors ; the fishing-boats were out—life seemed to 
be going on at the island in its usual grooves. With Jier 
grim, grenadier stride, Peg mounted the slope to the 
horseshoe gate and looked over into the garden. 

A flock of pigeons cooed in the sun about the old dials ; 
in vague disquiet the dogs whined in the stone porch. 
Not one of the servants was visible. Presently she heard 
a shuffling step in the lane behind her, and turning, saw 
Joe Derby. He looked terrified and demoralized. 

‘Oh, Lord! Peg Patton,” he cried, ‘‘ there’s strange 
things going on here this morning! Mr. Vincent has 
been out about all night, looking for the governess that’s 
run away, and he’s as mad as a March hare. Bless you, 
he’s locked Harris in the granary, and taken all his keys 
and accounts, and what he'll do next nobady knows — 
| go off in delirium tremens, most likely, for one thing, as 
| he’s drinking at an awful rate.” 

‘“Why did you let him land on the Tempest ?” de- 
manded Peg, sternly. ‘‘ You had your orders from the 
master not to receive him here.” 

Joe looked discomfited ahd shaky. 
sunburnt ear and sighed. 

**Lor’, Peg, Mr. Basil was gone, and afore any of us 
knew it, here he was, rampaging around, ordering us 0s 
if we were dirt. And being a Hawkstone, nobody but 
Harris dared say a word. He were always a dare-devil 
sort—were Mr. Vincent—and at present he’s that wild no 
|} man can hold him.” 

**You coward !” snorted Peg ; 
Harris ?” 

‘‘Lor’,”” 


no logic. 


He rubbed his 


‘* why didn’t you help 


said Joe, in an aggrieved voice, ‘‘ women have 
Mr. Vincent walked into Harris with a six- 


shooter. Who was a-going to interfere then? He sai:’ 


the money and keys were his’en — he’s got ’em, any 


way !’ resignedly. ‘‘And Mrs. Otway, she can’t move a 
step, and the servants are afraid of their lives. He's 
threatened us all with fire and slaughter if we don’t find 
Miss Ravenel. All last night he was a-tearing round the 
island looking for her, and ruining Mr. Basil’s best 
horses. My advice to that young lady is to make tracks 
for the mainland as quick as maybe, for the Lord knows 
Vincent Hawkstone is bent on mischief.” 

‘* You coward !—you coward !’ repeated Peg, in a pas- 
sion. ‘A nice lot of servants you and your mates are ! 
What is Basil Hawkstone going to say to all this pre- 
cious deviltry ?” 

Joe looked vastly uncomfortable. 

‘* Well, it ain’t safe to go a-flying in the face of Mr. 
Vincent,” he grumbled ; ‘‘ for, if anything happens to his 
cousin—and who knows where Basil Hawkstone has gone, 
or when's he’s coming back ?—young cock-o'-the walk 
will enter into possession here—being the heir—-and what 

then ? Iwas born and reared on the Tempest—lI ain’t 
| a-going to be turned off it at my time of life.” 

‘Tf Basil Hawkstone serves you right, when he gets 
back he'll pitch you neck and heels into the sea !” cried 
Peg Where may Mr. Vincent be 
at the present time ?” 


‘‘Shame on ye, I say ! 


The dejection on Mr. Derby’s countenance deepened. 
**Hanged if I know! Somewhere inside, most likely. 
It won't do for you to meddle with him, Peg—he'll 
knock you over as quick as he did Harris.” 
**Follow me!’ said Peg, shortly. 
She stalked through the stone porch into the main 
1 ha', opened the library-door and looked in. 
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The grand old room wore a disordered appearance. ] worth the salt that’s put in 


The table was strewn with papers, rolls of money, and 
acecount-books. At acabinet stood Vincent Hawkstone, 
rummaging among his cousin’s private effects, opening 
letters, spying into corners. He was splashed with mud 
from hard riding—he was red and wild-eyed with hard 
He started guiltily as Peg opened the door. 
His handsome, dissipated face grew dark with wrath. 


drinking. 


“‘You she-pirate, what do you want here ?” he cried. 

She gave him a look that made him quail. 

** The last that I heard of you, Vincent Hawkstone, you 
had been ordered from this island—outlawed—forbidden 
to set foot here again. How is it that you are back, as 


soon as the master leaves it, working all sorts of mischief | 


—breaking, entering, assaulting, robbing—not to men- 
tion that marriage business with Miss Ravenel? You 
traitor, you thief! You'll be jailed at Whithaven when 


the master comes back !” 


With an oath, he dashed down his papers, and caught 


up a chair, as if to fell the bold creature. But she was 


too quick for him. Before he could comprehend her 
purpose, she seized him in a tremendous grip, burled 
him to the floor and planted her knee on his breast. In 
the brawny hands of this prodigious woman, Vincent 
Hawkstone, man though he was, found himself a pygmy, 
a mere child. 

** Joe Derby !" she called. 

Joe looked in at the door, and grew pale. 


‘‘Bring me a strong rope !” commanded Peg. 


Joe’s cowardly old legs fairly bent under him, but he | 


dared not refuse. He brought the rope. 

‘‘Oh, lor’, Peg, whatever are you a-going to do ?” he 
quavereil, 

‘‘Bind him. If you had possessed the pluck of a cat 
you might have done it yourself.” 

** By the great horn spoon, this is bold business, Peg ! 
groaned Joe, 

She kept une hand on Vincent's windpipe 
other she held him flat to the floor. 

**Put the rope round his legs, Joe! 

Joe obeyed. In a twinkling he was bound hand and 
foot. Peg drew the cords mercilessly tight 
not move an inch. 

He glared up at his captor with furious eyes. 

“Wait till I get free,” he said, softly, ‘and I will burn 
the Inlet House over your head !”’ 

Peg snapped her fingers in scorn. 

‘* Better save your wind, sir, to make explanations to 
Mr. Basil. The rope is strong, and here you must lie till 
your cousin comes—whether it be for one hour or four- 
and-twenty ! I hope to the Lord he’ll shoot you dead 
when he hears of your marriage with Jetta Ravenel !” 

She snatched up a bunch of keys from the library- 
table, and went out with Joe Derby, and locked the 
library - door, followed by a storm of curses from the 
man on the floor. 

**Look here, Joe,” said Peg, ‘‘ which of these keys be- 
Go and let old Harris out before 
Tell him to get back his master’s ac- 
count-books and money as quick as he can, and let no- 
body go near the library while Vincent Hawkstone is there. 
I’ve ¢! 


him 


” 


with the 


he could 


longs to the granary ? 
the rats eat him. 


pped the wings of your bird for you; row keep 
’vye hear ?—till Prince Lucifer comes.” 
* Yes, Peggy—yes, old gal—you be a rum one, sure 
enough !” quavered Derby, in stupid wonder. 

Peg wert first to the kitchen, where dire 


reign d 


confusion 


**A precious lot you are!” she cried, glowering in at | 


the frightened servants from the door; ‘‘not one of you 


| empty. 
| hours ; 


your porridge, to stand by 


| and see such things done here, and raise no outery against 


the evil-doer !” 
She mounted to the chamber where Mrs. Otway, 


| crippled and helpless, lay bemoaning the fate of her fa- 
| vorite, Jetta Ravenel. 


“She's gone, Peggy—nobody knows where !” cried the 
unfortunate housekeeper at sight of the brown woman. 
‘* Perhaps she’s drowned herself off the rocks. I tried to 
send word to the mainland, but Vincent Hawkstono 
would let no person leave the island. It all happened 
under this roof, and yet I was powerless to help her, 
Peggy—it distracts me to think of it !” 

“Be calm, ma'am,” said Peg, dryly. ‘‘ Jetta Raven 
is at my honse, safe and sound, and there she will stay 
for the present. What’s become of her brother who was 
fetched to this island by Vincent Hawkstone ?” 

“We do not know,” answered Mrs. Otway. ‘Sarah 
went to the cedar chamber last night, and found it 

Vincent had been drinking himself helpless for 
but he roused up about midnight, and began tear- 
ing up and down, and ordering us all from our beds to look 
for Miss Ravenel.” 

‘* T’ve settled him for a space,” said Peg, grimly. ‘' He's 
down now on the library-floor, bound hand and foot, and 
he’s going to stay there till Basil Hawkstone appears. 
The servants are so demoralized, you must go below, Mrs. 


| Otway, and keep them in hand till matters mend.” 


She snatched the housekeeper up in her brawny arms, 
carried her down-stairs, and put her carefully on a sofa, 
calling Anne and Sarah to attend her. 

‘‘Here you can keep an eye on the whole household, 
Mrs. Otway,” she said. ‘As for me, I must hurry back 
to the Inlet—it isn’t safe to leave Miss Ravenel there 
alone. If anything further goes wrong, I'll be again to 
the fore. But, please God, if it’s possible, we'll have the 
mast r back by sunset.” 

With that she stalked out of the house, and round to 
the granary. Joe Derby had liberated Harris, and got him 
home to his cottage, where the old overseer had gone off 
straightway in an apoplectic fit. 

‘*He’ll never be any good again—see if he i !” 
Joe, dolefully. ‘* Mr. Vincent has finished him.” 

Peg at that moment espied Sampson, the boatman, ail- 


Sal l 


| vaneing along the road, and hurried to meet him. 


‘*Sampson,” she said, sternly, ‘‘you were .always a 
trusty man, which is more than can be said of some of 


these islanders,”’ with a contemptuous look at Joe. ‘Bo 
off to Whithaven as fast as wind and tide will take you, 
and if Basil Hawkstone is there, bring him back in your 
boat ; and if he’s gone further, telegraph him that he 
must come with speed. You know the need, man. Bo 
lively, now—you haven't a minute to lose!’ 

“Lively it is, Peg!” answered Sampson, cheerfully. 
‘“*T’'ll find the master—never fear,” and down the slope 


he went to the landing-place. 


Peg, with a parting injunction to Mr. Derby to mind 
his eye, and Ict no living creature go near the library 
followed the old boatman. , 

Joe, at the horseshoe gate, gazed after the two till they 
vanished. 

“‘She’s a whole handful-- is that Peg !” he muttered ; 
then he shufiled into the garden, and, led by a fatal 
curiosity, drew near to the library-window, and peered 
in at Vincent Hawkstone lying on the oak floor, bound 


| hand and foot—helpless as a fly in a web—vanquished — 


made captive by a woman. As Derby’s shadow darkened 
the pane the prisoner turned his prostrate head, and his 


eves met the islander's. 
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“Joe !” he called, in a persuasive voice. 

‘Well, sir ?” faltered Derby. 

‘Come in here and cut this rope !’” 

‘Lor’, sir—I can't! I’m afraid !” 

“Joe Derby, cut this rope, I say, and be quick about 
it, too! Ishall be lord of Tempest Island some day— 
then I will remember you. If you refuse, I'll shoot you 
dead the moment I am again a free man.” 

“Oh, sir! Lor’, sir! you do go on dreadful |” 

“Make haste! I’ve a hundred dollars in my left-hand 
yest-pocket, Joe—take it, it is yours !” 

Derby’s hand clutched the window. There was a 
moment of suspense, then he slowly raised the sash and 
scrambled through, hanging his head in shame. 

“Out with your jackknife !” commanded Vincent. 

He was frightened beyond measure—too frightened, 
perhaps, to fully understand what he was about. 

“Look here, Mr. Vincent,” he faltered, ‘‘ will you be- 
have like a gentleman, and go peaceably away from the 


Tempest, and leave what doesn’t as yet belong to you, if | 


Ido this thing, which, Lor’ knows, I oughtn’t to do ?” 

The handsome, lawless face, prone there in the dust, 
put on a wicked, mocking smile. 

“Try me and see, Derby, but don’t keep me waiting ! 
That she-devil drew the rope so tight it cuts me like a 
sword, : 
blade, you cowardly blackguard! My wrists—free my 
wrists first !” 

And Derby, groaning at his own weakness, bent down, 
‘with knocking knees, and severed the cords that held 
Vincent Hawkstone ! 


CHAPTER XXX1. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


In a certain secluded street of Whithaven, behind a 
high wall and an immensely tall evergreen hedge, stood 


a small, dilapidated cottage, that looked like a hermit | 


retired from the world. 


Somebody had died there under strange circumstances | 


a few years previous, and from this, or some other cause, 
the place had fallen to ruinous neglect and decay. 
House-hunters shunned it, open lots bounded it—neigh- 
bors were few. ‘The street outside the shaky wooden gate 
was little traversed—dullness and solitude clung to the 
whole vicinity. 
And 


cobwebs behind the closed shutters of the house. 


yet, on the night which followed the events of the last | 
chapter, a man came to the shaky wooden gate and | 


knocked long and furiously—yea, like one who knew 
that somebody on the other side could give him admit- 
tance, 

After a while he heard a sound of light feet along the 


mossy flags of the walk, a hand pushed back the rusty | 


bolts that held the gate, and a smart French maid in cap 
and apron confronted the visitor. 

**T want to see your mistress, and immediately!” said 
the man. 

* Allons, monsieur !”? And the maid shot the bolts into 
place, and then ran on before, and ushered him into a 
damp, moldy litt’e parlor, where a fire was making inef- 
fectual attempts to warm the chilly atmosphere—a mean, 
musty parlor, lighted by oil-lamps. 

Vincent Hawkstone looked around with an amused 
laugh, 


“Good Heaven !” he cried, stumbling in a hole in the | 


moth-eaten carpet and barely saving his head from sharp | coming back to her, however, like the needle to the 


contact with the chimneypiece ; ‘‘does your mistress 


| amusing yourself at the island. 


There ! you have your knife out—now open the | 


Nobody cared to peer through the un- | 
pruned evergreens, or disturb the reign of moths and | 


| impatiently toward the clock. 
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enjoy the retirement of this charming place, Celende ? 
Does she really mean to stay here long ?” 

The maid shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘Monsieur, it is barbarous! Rats, mice, spiders, 
dust! Madame is a heroine, but to-night will end it 
all, surely.” 

Then she went out, and Vincent Hawkstone began to 
pace back and forth across that dangerous carpet, with 
the sweat of nervous fear starting out of his forehead. 

‘*T have gone so far that I cannot turn back now,” he 
muttered, under his breath. ‘“‘If this woman does not 
help me to-night I am lost !” 

The swish of a silken train, the tap of high heels, and 
Mademoiselle Zephyr entered. 

She raised her pretty eyebrows as Vincent rushed to 
meet her. 

‘* By my soul, Zephyr, my fair sybarite, you have found 
a cheerful hiding-place !” he cried. ‘‘ Prince Lucifer, 
keen as he is, would never discover you in this dismal 
den. Did Dudley bring you my letter ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered. ‘He also told me that you wero 
Merci! how haggard and 
queer you look !—not at all like the sew-made bride- 
groom. I fear Jetta Ravenel has not taken kindly to that 
sudden change of husbands.” 

The sullen blood arose to the roots of his hair. 

‘Plague take her obstinacy ! Tho ruse that you pro- 
posed, mademoiselle, was successful—she fell into my 


; net, but she ordered me out of her presence as though I 


had been a dog, and then ran away altogether from 


| Tempest Hall.” 


Zephyr sank into the nearest chair, and broke into a 
ringing laugh. 

‘* How delightful—for you! Ah, Iam quits with that 
girl, at last! At last she is recompensed for daring to: 
win Basil Hawkstone’s heart! But what brings you here 
to-night, Vincent ? You ought to be pursuing your lo:t 
bride. Did you wish to find a sympathetic ear in which 
to pour your marital grievances ? It is now six o'clock ” 
—glancing at a timepiece on the mantel—‘‘ and at seven 
I have an engagement that cannot be delayed. I wi'l 
give you just ten minutes in which to unbosom yourself 
not a second more.” 

He came close up to her chair, drawing his breat’) 
hard. 


The desperate fear in his face was very un- 
pleasant. . 

“You and I, Zephyr, have entered into an allianco 
against Prince Lucifer—our common enemy. 
remind you of it. 
scrape, and you must help me out.” 

‘*You have committed unpardonable sins it Basil’s ab- 


I come to 
To tell the truth, I am in a deuce of a 


sence—eh ?” she smiled. ‘‘ When he comes back to the 
Tempest, and finds how matters have gone in his absenee, 
he will show you no mercy ?” 

“Too true !” groaned Vincent. ‘‘ And because he hes 
forgiven me so many times in the past, he is all the mora 
likely now to overwhelm me with the vials of his wrath.” 

“You are afraid of him ?” 

**Mortally,” he acknowledged. 

“And fear makes cowards of us all,” sneered Vera. 
‘* Well, without doubt, you wi/l be made to smart for 
taking possession of Tempest Island and all upon it, be- 
fore your time had lawfully come.” Again she glanced 
‘Time flies, Vincent. ° I 
have important business on hand, and you are keeping 
me from my toilet.” 

He took a fresh turn across the moth-eaten carpet, 


she said. 


magnet. 
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**Have you forgiven Prince Lucifer his scorn of you ?” 
he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Have you forgotten that you once 
entreated him on your knees to love you again, and he 
refused ?” 

Her smiling little face changed. 

“IT forget nothing,” 

‘**Your heart has not softened toward him ? 
him as much as ever, Vera ?” 

‘*T hate him more than ever ! 
absurd questions ?” 

‘**Look here !’’ cried Vincent Hawkstone, roughly ; ‘I 
fancy you have some private game of your own afoot, 
Vera. However that may be. one thing is imperative 


she answered, shortly. 


Prince Lucifer must never return to Tempest Island 


alive! You have sworn to help me-now keep your 


vow !” 

She looked up at him with soft, deriding eyes. 

‘* How tragic you grow ! 
stone, you know, from his clase after Bee, and appointed 
atryst with him to-night in Whithaven 
but deep design. Undoubtedly he is on his way from 
New York at this very moment; at any rate, he will be 
sure to appeawat the time and place named by me.” 

He started nervously. 

“A tryst !- 
the island ?” 

‘*Yes. How wild and strange you look ! 
to kill your cousin ?” 

“*Yes,” replied Vincent, deliberately ; ‘‘I wish to kill 
him, for I have no safety but in his destruction !” 


not from caprice, 


to-night, Vere, ?—before he goes down to 


Do you wish 


**Pooh !” she scoffed ; ‘‘ high tragedy may be fascinat- | 


ing, but it is also dangerous, and after a while it becomes 
a trifle tiresome. Come, what have you done with that 
troublesome fellow Gabriel? [Is he still at the island, 
whither you carried him to assist at your nuptials ?” 

*“No, he made off from the Tempest as soon as his wits 
returned,” answered Vincent, gloomily. 
knows where he is at the present date ! 
has served his purpose. 
for him ?” She lifted her lovely eyebrows. 

“T have had many admirers in my day, but never one 
that I found so intolerable as that boy. What I am to do 
with him I cannot tell.” She arose with an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘ Really, I must not spare you another minute, 
Vincent! By this time Celende is quite wild. As I said 
before, your cousin will be in Whithaven to-night. I 
shall meet him in another place, but he will follow me 
here, to recover his daughter. We shall probably have 
an interesting interview."” She madean eloquent grimace. 
“I will permit you to be present, if you like.” 

He grew pale. , 

‘‘Heaven above! Do you think I mean to risk a per- 
sonal encounter with Prince Lucifer! What! coi front 
him face to face? Not I! 
door !” 

“You wish to stab him in the dark, then ?” 

His cowardly eyes would not meet her bright, derisive 
gaze. He looked straight down at the floor. 

“You pledged your word to help me, Vera,” Vincent 
grumbled. 

‘* Have I not done so ?” she answered. 
never have married Jetta Ravenel but for my aid. My 
dear ally, make any little arrangement with your con- 
science that you like—n’imp- rte. Iam quite willing to 


‘* Heaven only 


oblige you. 
sasil Hawkstone at this house.” 

He stood for a moment grimly meditating. 

‘At eight sharp, I will be here,” he muttered, then 
took up his hat and withdrew. 


You hate | 


Why do you ask such 


| like Vera to select ! 


I have recalled Basil Hawk- | 


No matter—he | 
I take it vow never cared a rush | 


| sexton had disappeared. 


You must put me behind the 


| into a seat on the opposite side of the aisle. 


At eight o’clock, remember, you will find 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
DEATH. 

Tue New York Express rumbled into Whithaven that 
night a half-hour behind time. 

The first passenger to alight was Basil Hawkstone— 
weary and dust-stained from the most fruitless and ex. 
asperating search that a man ever pursued. 

As he walked out of the depot the chill, salty wind of 
the street met him, like a breath from his island home, 
Ile moon was rising on the harbor, and scattering her 
first level rays into the elm-shaded town. In the busy 


| thoroughfares echoes of traffic and toil still lingered. 


Hawkstone turned from street to street, and approached 
a quiet square, overlooked by a gray stone church. Yes, 
this was the place—a queer one, certainly, for a woman 
He had tasted her treachery too 
often not to feel his suspicions stir now. 

The door of the sacred edifice stood open—a light 
shone through—something was going on within. She 
meant to meet him in the porch, maybe. As he stepped 
into the shadow he came face to face with a man who 
was leaning against the carved stone there, with a broad. 
brimmed hat drawn low over his face. 

‘*Have you business in this particular spot, sir ?” de- 
manded Hawkstone. 

The man gave a violent start. 

‘Stand off!” he cried, in a thick voice, which Hawk- 
stone recognized as belonging to Gabriel Ravenel. Out 
of the porch he dashed, and down the steps, vanishing 
instantly in darkness. 

“Poor simpleton ! muttered Hawkstone. ‘“ Plainly 
he knows that Mademoiselle Zephyr is expected here to- 
night. The moth hovers persistently in the candle that 
has already scorched his silly wings.” 

He looked into the vestibule—it was empty; into the 
eburech itself. The only person visible was a sexton of 
ancient and melancholy aspect. He motioned Ha»k- 
stone to enter. 

“The lady will be coming shortly, sir,” he said, with a 
solemn smile. ‘‘I am instructed to tell you to take a 
seat.” 

Hawkstone thought this very odd. He had scarcely 
expected to find a church open and lighted for what 
Vera called their last meeting on earth. Full of doubt 


| and wrath, he sat down. 


“Tt is some new trick of the enemy !” he thought. 

Did she really intend to meet him? Judging from her 
past conduct, the chances were against it. He seemed to 
be the only living thing in the place. Even the old 
The pews stretched in empty 
rows around him —the pulpit was vacant. He found 
something ominous and oppressive in so much space and 
silence. 

Suddenly Hawkstone became aware that another person 
had entered the church, and was slipping noiselessly 
He looked. 
It was Gabriel Ravenel. 

The boy was as pale as ashes, yet perfectly composed— 


| indeed, he had the careful, orderly appearance of one 
| who had prepared himself for some supreme occasion. 
**You could | 


He did not see Hawkstone, but kept his handsome head 
bent, as though his gaze was turned inward, not outward. 

Had Mademoiselle Zephyr called him, also, to this 
place. 

‘“By my soul! he, too, seems to be waiting for her 
here !” Basil Hawkstone said to himself, with fresh in- 
dignation. 

Seven o’clock struck in the church - tower. 
At the same moment a peal of music burst from the 
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organ-loft. There was a noise in the vestibule. The | the aisle went the twain—lovely, sylph-like woman in a 
door swung open. Yes, she was coming! She had not | foam of dazzling white —swarthy, thickset man, with 


deceived him, after all—she was advancing along the | narrow, exultant eyes. 
aisle—but how, and with whom ? | Hawkstone stared after them blankly. Gabriel Ravenel 


A RACE FOR LIFE, 


In point lace and shimmering duchesse satin, orange- | stared also, and there was something in his pale, boyish 
flowers in her crushed yellow curls, and on her corsage, ' face not good to see. 
one tiny hand on the arm of that dark, heavy-faced Eng- Joyfully pealed the wedding march from the loft. 
lishman, Jasper Hatton, who walked at her side. Down | clergyman and witnesses entered by a side door—the 


A 
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former stood at the foot oi the pulpit-stair and received | Hawkstone had visited Mademoiselle Zephyr two hours 


the twain. 

Verily, 
rider had summoned her divorced husband! In that 
Whithaven 
Hatton —the man who had persistently pursued her 
After 
doing her utmost to part Hawkstone from Jetta Ravenel, 


it was a wedding to which the beautiful cireus- 


church, she was actually marrying Jasper 


across continents and over seas for many a year, 


she stood there before his eyes, uttering marriage vows 
for the second time ! 

He could have laughed aloud. 
unhappy darling at Tempest Hall say to this ? 


What would his poor 
Surely 
her scruples must vanish now — her struggles against 
their mutual happiness cease! Mademoiselle could not 
dream of the weight she was lifting from his heart—of 
the unspeakable relief and joy that filled him, as he sat 
and listened to that brief, impressive ceremony there at 
the pulpit-stair. 

Thank God! it was over! 
wife ! 


They were husband and 
They were coming back along the aisle—drawing 
near to Hawkstone. Already her great eyes, full of 
malice, had sought and found him —already the old 
mocking smile wes dawning on her red lips, when lo! in 
head at the ancient 


Never 


the opposite pew, like a death's 
Egyptian banquets, Gabriel Ravenel started up. 
on earth would Hawkstone forget his face. 

He sprang into the aisle, in the very front of the bridal 
pair. 

They heard him ery out, “Did IT not say that when 
you played me false, it would be time for one of us to 
die ?” 

Then 
was a puff of gray smoke, and in the path of the fair 
woman who had duped and deceived him 
his blood might have sprinkled her wedding garments 
Gabriel Ravenel fell prone and motionless with a bullet 
through his brain. 


a sharp report rang through the church, there 


so near that 


Vera uttered a shriek and sank into the arms of Jasper 
Hatton, who carried her straight out of the church. 

The sexton and the clergyman rushed to the fallen 
man. Hawkstone opened his vest. Vera’s boy lover, 
who had squandered for her sake honor, fortune and 
friends, lay stone dead in the way which her wicked 
little feet had traversed from the altar to the church- 
door. 

‘Curse her !” muttered Hawkstone, looking down on 
the pale young face, so changed and wasted, and on 
which the dignity of death was fast settling. ‘‘She 
has dune her work, and done it well !” 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
A GLASS OF WINE, 


A nanxp touched Hawkstone’s arm; a strange man 
etood by his side. 

‘‘There’s a carriage waiting at the door for Mr. Basil 
Lawkstone,” he said. ‘ Be so good as to come with me, 
tir—Mrs. Hatton wishes to see you in another place.” 

‘She wishes tosee me? By Heaven! I wish also to 
see her!’ said Hawkstone, through his teeth, and, stern 
2s Fate, he followed the man. 

At the foot of the church-steps a close carriage stood. 
Madly intent upon finding Bee, and tearing the child 
from Zephyr and Jasper Hatton, Hawkstone leaped in- 
side the vehicle, and was driven rapidly away through 
the moonlit streets of Whithaven. 


an : ' 
rhe strange driver stopped at a wooden gate, behind | 
which a tumble-down cottage stood, guarded by rows of ! 
It was the house where Vincent | 


unpruned evergreens. 


j able davs. 


before. 
“Push back that gate, sir,” 
knock at the door.” 


said the driver, ‘and 

Hawkstone, who could no longer feel surprise at any- 
thing, followed these instructions, and found himself on 
the threshold of the cottage, face to face with the French 
maid Celende, who had promptly opened the door at his 
approach, 

‘*Enter, monsieur !” she said, and Hawkstone strode 
into the musty, moth-eaten parlor, which was warmed 
As he towered in that damp, 
moldy room, loking darkly, indignantly around him, 
and wondering why he had been lured to such a rat's 


and lighted, but empty. 


nest, a door swung open, there was a limping step, a 
little cry, and Bee herself was in his arms—Bee, his lost 
daughter, whom he had pursued for three bitter, miser- 
Trembling, and full of sobs, she clung about 
his neck. 

**Oh, papa, papa !” 
at last ? 
quick !” 

And then followed the soft sweep of satin and lace, an 


she cried ; ‘have you come for me 


Take me back to Tempest Island — quick 


odor of orange-flowers saluted his nostrils, and Vera, 
still in her bridal fleeces, stood before him, with the «1d, 
defiant, dare-devil light in her blue eyes. 

** Did you enjoy your visit to Gotham ?” she began, in 
‘Very sorry, 


the taunting tone that he knew so well. 
I 


am sure, to have led you such a vain chase, but I could 
think of no other way in which to gain a little time. 
Look at this house! Consider what I must have suffered, 
hiding here for three dreadful days! It required nerve, 
did it not, to exchange my luxurious rooms at the Eaglo 
Hotel for such squalor and ruin? But something of 
the sort was necessary to mislead you, don't you see ?” 

His child was safe in his arms, and only a few miles of 
moonlit water intervened betwixt him and Tempest I[sl- 
and. What mattered the malicious tricks of this woman 
now ? 

** Madam,” 
long chase, but not a vain one, since I find my daughter 
at the end of it. I shall take good care that Jasper Hat- 
ton does not abduct her again. For the pleasant sur- 
prise which you planned for me in Whithaven church to- 
night I thank you! You did me a greater service than 
you knew when you stood there and married that poor 
fool Hatton. Did he find it pleasant to walk out of 
church with you over the dead body of a rival? Fare- 
Look your last on your child, for, as the 
Lord liveth, and as my soul liveth, you shall never see 


he muttered, dryly, ‘* you have led me a 


well, madam. 
her again !” 

She broke into a wicked little langh. Her derisive 
eyes shone softly, the odor of the orange-flowers on her 
breast confused and sickened him. Never had she looked 
so dazzling, so dangerous, 

‘And did you think I really wished to keep Bee ? 
she purred. ‘ Why, the very night we carried her away 
from the island I was tempted to push her out of the 
boat before we reached Whithaven. Troublesome little 
thing ! Iam glad to wash my hands of her—glad to re- 
turn her to her fond papa, for she has wept, and sulked, 
and tormented me incredibly since her capture. She 
loves that girl Jetta Ravenel—talks only of her, which is 
enough, of itself, to make me hate the child! If she had 
inherited my beauty I might have bred her to my own 
profession, but why burden myself with a plain, crippled 
little creature like this? No. All my attempts to secure 
her have been made solely to torment you. Never has 


vhe possessed the smallest value in my eyes save as an 
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instrument to vex and annoy yo. Take her back—do! 
—to her dear Miss Ravenel, for whom she has constantly 
lamented during her stay here.” 

She had just seen one of her victims dead at her feet, 
but she could laugh, she could sneer—she could viva- 
ciously reveal her true sentiments concerning poor little 
Bee, as the latter clung whimpering about Hawkstone’s 
neck. 

* You tell me nothing that I did not know before,” he 
answered, ‘‘I never gave you credit for the smallest 
amount of maternal love. In this matter you have been 
simply amusing yourself at my expense—is it not so ?” 

She shook her yellow head. 


‘No ; I had a deeper design than amusement, and but 
for the fact that I was obliged to sail for Europe in a few 
hours, I would have led you, Basil Hawkstone, the 
length and breadth of the whole continent before I un 
deceived you and restored Bee! To-morrow I go abroad 
to fulfiil professional engagements—-I shall never return 
to America; but you will hear of me at Berlin, at 
Vienna, at St. Petersburg; and I shall take with me 
something sweeter than fresh fame, or the gold it brings 

the knowledge that I have parted you for ever from 
Jetta Ravenel !” 

The angry blood leaped hot in his veins—the sear of 
tie spear on his cheek throbbed and burned. 

‘Your boast is madam,” he answered, 
sternly ; ‘f without doubt, you played your little game to 
your own satisfaction—you posed at Peg Patton’s Inlet | 
House for a wronged and loving woman, bereft of her 
child, and Miss Ravenel believed you. For a little while 
you shook the foundation of my happiness. But to- 
night Mrs. Jasper Hatton has clipped the wings of her 
own malice—refuted her own 


premature, 


lies—to-night you have 
not parted, but restored—given back to me my nearest 
and dearest, without whom I can have no life, for IT shall 
go from this place straight to Tempest Island and marry 
Miss Ravenel before the week is done !” 

Something in his words—in his splendid, contemptnu- 
ous face endurance. She 
clutched at her satin corsage, crushing the orange-blos- 
soms with merciless fingers. The of their 
shattered petals gave Hawkstone a sudden vertigo. He 
staggered back a step, and turned his face from the 
hateful, overpowering odor. 

“And do you think,” hissed Vera, * that IT would have 


exasperated her beyond 


sweetness 


married Jasper Hatton till I made a success of my plans 


till my work was accomplished, my vengeance secured ? 
No! no! You two are parted for ever, I tell you, and I 
have done it-—/J/ Go back to Tempest Island, but be 
sure that you will not marry your Southern beauty when 
you arrive there !” 

“Fortunately the wife of Jasper Hatton has no longer 
power to hold us asunder—let her rant as she may,”’ 
sneered Hawkstone. 

Eve to eye they stood in that old moth-caten room, and 
the child Bee felt something sinister in the air and began 
to tremble. 

“The sick man Sutton—your guest at Tempest Island 
—has been trying to find you in Whithaven,” said Vera, 
slowly. ‘*He has news for you !” 

“Sutton !” echoed Hawkstone, startled in spite of him- 
Bel f. 

She smiled wickedly. 

“Possibly he left letters for you kere, but if so, they 
have fallen inte the hands of your cousin Vincent. All 
these things will be explained to you when Iam on the 
sea, Basil Hawkstone, I might have given you up peace- 
ably to some other woman, perhaps, but to Jetta Ravenel 
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| dead at 
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—never! I hated her brother for her sake. He killed 
himself to-night for love of me—bah! I was wondering 
how I should dispose of the young idiot, and he has very 
opportunely settled the question for me. When I sail to- 
morrow for the Old World, it will be with the knowledge 
that 1 have satisfactorily finished all my affairs on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

Was it the smell of the orange -flowers that turned 
Hawkstone so giddy and faint ? The musty little room 
spun suddenly round before his eyes--so did the fair, 


| cruel face of that woman in bridal white—he fell hel)- 
| lessly into a chair. 


‘Papa !”’ screamed little Bee ; ‘toh, papa !’’ 
Vera ran to a door at the other end of the room, and 
almost stumbled over a man who was bending down 


there with his ear to the keyhole. 


** What's the matter with him ?” hissed Vincent Hawk- 
stone. 

‘He is fainting,’ answered Vera. ‘‘Send Celende, or 
Jasper Hatton, with a glass of wine !” 

Scowling darkly, Vincent looked into the room, at the 
powerful figure, helpless in the chair. 

‘* Perdition !” he muttered ; ‘I’ve been waiting here 
ever since you two began to talk —couldn’t make up my 
mind to open the door—was afraid he would strike me 
a blow. There! up with a window, and hold 
your vinaigrette to his nose. I will 
With these words, he left the room. 

She raised the nearest sash. 


bring the wine.” 


Before Hawkstone showed 
any sign of consciousness, Vincent reappeared with a glass 
in his hand. He looked pale and shaken. 

“Take it quick,” he cried, hoarsely, ‘and let him 
drink it every drop. I didn’t call Hatton—he might find 
the situation deuced awk ward—don't you know ? Faith ! 
Prinee Lucifer is reviving! I think Ill step outside and 
put a bullet through my brain, as Ravenel did in the 
church to-night.” 

She took the glass. 

** Poltroon !” she sneered, and shut t :2 door promptly 
upon him, and stood motionless and me litative for a mo- 
ment with the wine in her hand. 

She glanced first at the long-stemmed glass, and then 
at littie Bee, who clung terrified to her father, spreading 
two thin, weak arms over him by way of protection. 

“Do you want to hurt my papa-2” the child demanded, 
with painful directness ; ‘you must not give him thet 
stuff—I cannot let you.’ 

The mother’s eyes fell before the daughter's. 

‘* Very well, little Bee, we will throw it away, then !” 
she answered. ‘‘ One must draw the line somewhere, and I 
confess that I have had enough of tragedy for one night.” 
She went straight to the open window, and flung out 
both the glass and its contents. ‘‘ In the days to come,” 
she said to the child, ‘‘ your papa will never dream that 
he owes his life to you, but’”— shutting close her little 
white teeth —‘‘ before God he does!” 

Directly Basil Hawkstone opened his eyes and got 
upon lis feet, bewildered and shaken. « - 

‘*There is something wrong with my head to-night,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Be so good as to put on the child's outer 
garments, Mrs. Hatton, and we will trouble you no 
longer.” 


She called Celende, and Bee was dressed for the 


’ 


| street. 


*“*T wonder, will she remember this three-days’ visit ? 
with her mamma ?” smiled Vera, maliciously. ‘‘ Farewell, 
Basil Hawkstone. I must make ready for to-morrow’s 
voyage. If I thought there was a fresh torment that I 
could devise for you, I would not go; but the crowning 


PERFUMES AND 


ORIENTAL PERFUME-BOX (OPEN). 


blow has been given—I could do nothing worse, if I pur- 
sued you for a century—so, farewell for ever !” 

‘*Oh, papa ! come—come quickly !” urged little Bee. 

In an indistinct way he saw her standing there in that 
low, musty room, her rich draperies trailing, the light of 
the oil-lamps falling on her yellow hair and fair, mock- 
ing face—thus he remembered her long after. Then the 
cottage-door closed—on this side of the grave he would 
see her no more. 

He was walking down the flagged path, under the 


ful little hand locked in his own. 

As they gained the moonlit street, the child began : 

“T was thrown out of the pony-carriage with Miss 
Rokewood, papa, and a man picked me up and carried 
me in his arms through the woods, and we came to a boat 
where the lady in the white dress was waiting, and they 
made me go with them to Whithaven. I cried, and the 
lady boxed my ears, and stamped her foot at me, and oh, 
I wanted Miss Ravenel—I wanted you—I thought you 
would never come.” 

“Poor child, we are going now to Miss Ravenel,” an- 
swered Hawkstone. 

Once out of that secluded byway, he hailed a carriage, 
and was driven rapidly to the wharf. 

The hour was waxing late, but he succeeded in finding 
both a man and a boat, and the wind being favorable, 
Hawkstone and his recovered daughter were soon danc- 
ing over the starlit water in the direction of Tempest 


Island. 
(To be continued.) 


PERFUMES AND PERFUME-BOXES. 


Tue Egyptians spared no outlay in perfumes, as may 
be inferred from the fact that Mr. Piesse tells us Sir 
John Bowring says that in the ruins adjacent to the 
Pyramids some porcelain jars were found which con 
tained cosmetics and perfumes three or four thousand 
years old, some of the jars bearing Chinese inscriptions. 

Mr. Rimmel, in his interesting ‘‘ Book of Perfumes,” 
gives a representation of a Chinese bottle with a Chinese 
inscription upon it, and which he calls a‘ kohol-bottle.” 
Kohol, or kohl, was, it is true, not a perfume, but a cos- 
metic used to enhance the beauty of the eyes; but the 
Chinese vessel shows that an intercourse was carried on 
with China at a very early date. 

The conclusion seems to be that both perfumes and 


| 


PERFUME - BOXES. 


cosmetics were imported ready prepared in porcelain 
vessels from far-off China. If this is corvect, there can 
be no doubt about the extreme costliness of such things, 
The luxurious Egyptians were not to be deterred by ex- 
pense from obtaining what they loved so much. We 
leave others to speculate upon the means by which the 
commerce carried on between countries so far 
asunder. Fashion and religion have always been able 
to offer the merchants substantial equivalents for what 
they have demanded. 

Without intending to travel all over the world, we may 
note that the Asiatics are, and always have been, very 
partial to perfumes. Every one knows how true this is 
of the Turks and Persians, whose partiality for such 
things is extraordinary. In India we find that perfumes, 
either as incense or in other forms, are in constant re- 
quisition. The consumption of sandal-wood alone must 
be immense, and vast quantities of rose-water, otter or 
attar of roses, and numerous other odoriferous prepara- 
tions, are in daily requisition. 

Essences are distilled from fragrant flowers ; perfumed 


was 


| oils are made, and simple substances, such as musk, 


civet, ambergris and spikenard, are largely used. As 
India has always produced abundantly the materials for 
the purpose, we may presume that its customs to-day are 
the counterpart of what they were thousands of years 
ago, so far, at least, as perfumers are concerned. 

In China, also, to which reference has been made, per- 
fumes are said to have been used from the earliest times. 


| They perfume their clothes and apply pomade to the 
funereal evergreens to the wooden gate, with Bee's faith- | 


hair. Musk is one of their chief favorites, and it is plen- 
tiful enough for them to supply the world with it. Other 
ingredients which they avail themselves of are sandal- 
wood, patchonly and asafetida. Japan, it appears, cor- 


| responds somewhat closely with China; but we under- 


| 


| vides for them better than by giving them money. 


stand that European perfumes are also making their way 
there. The manufacturers of perfumes and of perfumed 
articles, in Europe and this country, lay all Jands under 
tribute. The perfumes obtained from the animal king- 
dom are few. The list comprises ambergris, castor, 
civet and musk of different sorts. The mineral kingdom 
applies still fewer, ammonia being the basis of most of 
the smell’ :¢-salts, whatever their name and however 
scented. 


A man who gives his children a habit of industry pro- 
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DELISLE’S 


JAY. 


THE BLUE 


SoMETHING giorious, something gay, 
Flits and flashes this-a-way ! 
*Thwart the hemlock’s dusky shade, 
Rich in color full displayed, 
Swiftly vivid as a flame— 
Blue as heaven, and white as snow— 
Doth this lovely creature go. 
What may be his dainty name ? 


“Only this ”"—the people say— 
“Saucy, chattering, scolding Jay!” 


Cruel, teasing, malapert— 
Mocking taunt or mortal hurt 
Hurling at some lesser one, 
Reckoning it for life or fun— 
Fierce and cowardly—oh, pray, 
Who would be a splendid Jay? 
Are you wondering wherefore so 
In Heaven’s livery he should go? 
Maybe Heaven would have you know 
Livery is not birthright, dear, 
And color is not character. 


Hear the mean and bitter note 
Coming from his banded throat! 
Eager scorn and jealous flamo 
For fault when he is just the same; 
Quick accusal, close akin 
To crookedness of inward sin! 


Ah, He who set the mark on Cain 
Still somewhere makes the witness plain! 
Then let him go on, as shine he may— 
Fair-plumed, fine-crowned, false-hearted Jay, 
* * * * * 
“ Say, say, say! 
So, so, so! 
Did you see, did you seo 
Cousin Crow—ho, ho! 
When did he, when did he, 
When did he go? 
D'ye know? 
He’s a a quack, quack, quack, 
With his clack, clack, clack! 
He's a villain, he's a villain, 
And he’s black, black, black! 


“Stay, stay, stay! 
What say, what say ? 
Then ye know 
I'm a crow? 
Even though bedizened so— 
Hee, hee, ho! 
That's the way, d’ye say, 
Tongues betray ? 
Will really—will really !— 
What say, what say, what say? 
Inside’s just as black ? 
Good lack! good lack! good lack!" 


Something ugly—something ill, 
Fiees off, jeering, jabbering still. 


DELISLE’S REVENGE. 


I FINISHED my letter to my old friend, Clarence Bell, 
whom I had not seen for two years, with the following 
paragraph : 

“Tam sometimes almost frightened at my own good fortune, 
dreading, like the ancient Greeks, lest such happiness be followed 
by some compensating disaster. Even yet I feel as if I were the 
victim of a divine illusion. I can searcely believe that I, with so 
little to recommend me, have really won the love of such a woman. 
I wish you could see Lois. 


such a face as hers. I cannot describe her to you, for I should 


utterly fail to convey the sweetness and purity of her expression, | 


and the nameless influence that lingers around her like the odor 
of some exquisite Oriental flower. Is this extravagance? Very 
well; it is none the less true.” 


| my curiosity. 


| her name 


| evening. 


| gotten. 


Beautiful is not an adequate word for | 


REVENGE. 


— 


One morning, a few days later, the door of my office 
opened and Clarence entered, cool, careless, handsome as 
of old—the same Clarence who had ruled me by the 
charm of his presence, laughed at me, and borrowed my 


| money during our college days. 


** You did not expect me ?” he said, after I had warmly 
welcomed him. ‘‘ The fact is, Delisle, your letter aroused 
In the first place, I don’t believe half of 
it, mind ; but, allowing even for a lover’s exaggeration, 
you have apparently found a jewel, eh ?” 

‘There is not another such in the world,” I responded. 

‘*Let us see,” he said, with a reflective air. ‘* What is 
9»? 

**Lois Lorimer.” 

‘Her age ?” 

** Twenty.” 

“Good! And her coloring ?” 

** A lovely brunette, with soft, dark eyes and rich, red- 
brown hair.” 

‘*Perfection !” he exclaimed, laughing in his half- 
mocking way. ‘‘I perceive that I shall envy you.” 

**Tt will do credit to your taste,” I replied. ‘* How- 
ever, you shall judge for yourself. She expects me this 
Come with me and prepare to admire.” 
There are those who say that, if we would but heed it, 


| we are always forewarned of any great sorrow in store for 
| us, 


It may be so; but it was certainly without the faint- 
est distrustful prevision that I introduced my friend to 


| my betrothed. 


I was proud of him, with his handsome face and win- 
ning manner. 


And how beautiful she was, in her white Summer dress, 


with her favorite scarlet flowers in her bosom, and a deli- 
| cate flush coming and going on her cheeks as she arose 


to welcome us ! 

I saw Clarence start as he beheld her, and a look of 
undisguised wonder and admiration displace his ordivary 
careless expression. Contrary to his usual habit, he 
talked but little, keeping his eyes fastened upon Lois, 
as if fascinated. 

When we left her he walked beside me in silence for 
some time. Suddenly he drew a deep breath, and said, 
as if to himself: 

**She is a revelation.” 

**Ts she not ?” I exclaimed, triumphesatly. 
a fortunate fellow to have won her love ?” 

‘**Her love!” he repeated, absently. ‘‘ She loves you? 
True !” he added, bursting into a laugh. ‘I had for- 
I congratulate you, Delisle ; you are indeed the 
most fortunate of men. You wanted me to envy you, 
and I do with all my heart. A man might give his right 
arm, his life even, to be in your place. There; am I 


**Am I not 


| sufficiently enthusiastic ?”’ 


He relapsed into silence, and during the rest of tho 
evening remained moody and abstracted. * 

If love is blind, friendship is certainly near-sighted. 
During the three weeks that followed, if any one had 
told me that my dearest friend was revolving in his mind 
the basest injury one man can do another, or that the 
woman I loved in the deepest fibre of my heart was being 
slowly but irresistibly drawn away from her plighted 


| faith, I should have laughed the story to scorn. 


There was no leaven of doubt in my love for them 
both, nor any shadow upon my happiness. 

I had indeed observed a change in Clarence Bell. He 
was no longer the careless, idle friend of former times. 
He had become restless, gloomy and irritable. From 
visiting Lois with me almost daily, he refused to see her 


_ ot all, 
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‘*Let me alone,” he said, almost savagely, when I had 
repeated my customary invitation one evening. ‘‘ Why do 
you persist in tempting me to contaminate that pure girl 
with my presence ? Iam a villain, the worst of villains, 
I tell you; I hate myself and everybody else, and if I 
were anything but a mean-spirited coward I would go 
drown myself.’ 

And uttering an incoherent imprecation, he rushed out 
of the room, leaving me in the fear that he had lost his 
senses. 

I was destined to receive a second surprise the same 
evening. Lois was in the habit of waiting for me in the 
garden, but to-night she was nowhere to be seen. I went 
through the grounds, looking for her in our accustomed 
haunts, until I reached a rustic pavilion at the further 
side. Parting the leaves before the door, I peered cau- 
tiously within. 
She was sitting with her head resting upon the 
table before her, her face buried in her handkerchief, 
sobbing convulsively. 

She arose hastily as I entered and looked at me con- 
fusedly. 

‘Tt is you ?” she said, iu a tone almost of alarm. 

‘“Whom did you expect ?” I responded, in astonish- 
ment; ‘‘and why are you weeping ?” 

She sank down again, and put her hand to her side, as 
if to still the throbbing of her heart. 

‘Yes, I expected you,” she murmured ; ‘I don't know 
what is the matter with me. I am nervous and ill.” 

But I was not satisfied ; an indefinable uneasiness dis- 
turbed me. 
aside the fallen tresses of her hair, looked at her earnestly, 
and said : * 


me, 


‘You are suffering, darling ; will you not tell me what 
it is?” 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,’ 
“T am only unhappy, that is all.” 

‘‘Shall I leave you ?”’ I asked, hurt at her manner, 
‘*T will come another time.” | 

‘‘No, no,” she cried, hysterically, clasping me tightly; 


’ 


she replied, averting her face. 


‘do not leave me. I dare not stay alone. I feel as if I 
were being drawn away from you by a power ove: which 
I have no control, as if I were under an evil spel! which 
overmastered me,” 

‘Everybody seems unhappy to-day,” I replied. ‘I 
left poor Clarence in a desperate mood. I would b we 
brought him with me, but he was nowhere to be found.” 

She started to her feet, and pushed me from her with 
a shudder. 

‘‘Do not bring him here again !” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘Do not speak his name to me again.” 

‘* What has the poor fellow been doing now ?’ I asked, 
in surprise. ‘‘He has not been here lately, at least.” 

‘*You do not know,” she gasped, as if making a violent 
effort. ‘‘He comes when you are not here. He is a 
traitor, and your enemy. Avoid him! drive him away ! 
As you value your peace of mind and mine, protect me 
from him.” 

Before I could reply, she lifted her skirts and fled 
across the lawn, leaving me stunned and amazed with 
what I had heard. 

There was a dreadful significance in her incoherent 
words. Was my friend indeed untrue to me? Had he 
secretly endeavored to undermine me in the affections of 
my betrothed ? Was that the secret of his strange con- 
duct of late? My soul revolted at the idea! I could 
not believe that the friend to whom I had been so loyal 
and true would seek to do me so terrible an injury. 
There must be some mistake, some misapprehension. I 


She was there, but her attitude startled | 


I passed my arm around her, and putting | 


would have an explanation with Clarence and give him 
| an opportunity of exculpating himself. 

l returned to my dwelling and went to his room, but 
| he was not there. I sat down to wait for him; but as the 
moments went by a nameless anxiety, almost terror, crept 
upon me, until at the end of the hour I could bear it no 
longer. 

[ arose, resolving to go back to Lois, and to postpone 
my interview with Clarence until the following morning. 

Passing up the main avenue of the grounds surround- 
ing her home, I caught the glimmer of her white dress 
in the adjacent shrubbery, and turned aside to meet her. 
As I drew near I discovered that she was not alone 
other step, and I recognized her companion. 
Clarence Bell ! 

My first sensation was mere wonder; the next, a cold 
chill of terrible doubt—doubt of both of them. I in- 
stinetively concealed myself behind a hedge, and waited 
for them to approach. 

As they came nearer I saw—and I seemed to be in the 
midst of, some mad nightmare as I saw it—that his arm 
was about her waist and her hand lying in his. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again. Yes, it was indeed 
so. I was deceived by my friend and betrayed by my 
betrothed wife ! 

I caught at the slender twigs of the hazels to support 
myself, for the sky seemed to be reeling above me and 
the earth seemed to be sinking beneath my feet. Before 
that moment I did not know that a man could endure 
such suffering and still live. 

Presently the convulsion passed, and there was no- 
thing left in my heart but a consuming hatred. 

I watched them, as they came toward me, with eyes 
starting from my head. I heard his low, tender tones 
and her smothered replies. 

**It is too late to repent,” he was saying. ‘I loved you 
from the moment I saw you. It was useless to combat it. 
iI have as much right to be happy as he.” 

‘J shall never be happy again,” she replied, in a 
broken voice. ‘‘ He was so good and true, and he loved 
me so tenderly. It will break his heart. 
dead—I wish I were dead !” 

‘*He was my friend, too,” he responded ; ‘‘ but 1ove is 
stronger than friendship.” 

** And stronger than manhood, honor and truth, too,” I 
interrupted, in a loud, stern voite, stepping from my con- 
cealment and confronting them. ‘‘ Look at me, both of 
you—the man whose heart you have broken, whose life 
you have blasted !—and may the memory of me stand be- 
tween you and accuse you, day and night, to the end of 
your lives !” ; 

| Then, without heeding her wild, supplicating ery, or 
his hoarse exclamation of shame and terror, I sprang 
over the hedge and rushed away like a madman. 

Ihave but an indistinct idea of what I did or where I 
went all the long, terrible night, until at daylight I found 
myself, torn, haggard, drenched with rain and tottering 
with fatigue, before my own door. 

But out of all my mental chaos I had evolved one 
clear, relentless resolve— revenge ! 

I made my way mechanically to my room, ‘and there, 
upon my dressing-case, found two notes awaiting me. 

One was from Clarence, brief, shameless, desperate. 
| It ran thus: 


3 an- 
It was 


I wish I were 


*T have deceived you. Ihave robbed you of your betrothed 
wife. I have played the scoundrel. Well, I have no excuse to 
offer. I love her, and have inspired her with a fancy, if no more, 
for me, It suffices, however. We have taken the morning boat 
for the city where we shall be married,” 
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The other from Lois, a blotted, tear-stained sheet, was 
so confused and rambling that I could only decipher a 
few sentences. 

“Oh! forgive me, if you can,” she said, “for I am as wretched 
as you could wish me to be. I am all that is wicked and false, for 
I love you yet, and do not love him. But Iam drawn on by an 
irresistible impulse. I do not understand myself. I 


And here the letter broke off suddenly. I threw the 
notes down scornfully, and, opening a drawer, drew 
forth a revolver and loaded it carefully. 


A HELLENE MAIDEN. 


I examined the time-table, and made my preparations 
for the terrible task I had set myself with the cool de- 


liberation of a maniac. I knew that the boat would 


REVENGE. 


punishment. When I had once arrived at this determin- 
ation my agitation left me. My nerves seemed made 
of ice and my muscles of steel. 

No one aboard the train could have guessed that the 
quiet passenger who sat by himself in a corner was bent 


| upon a mission of death. 


When I reached Rochampton the steamer was already 
at the wharf. A storm had been raging all the morning, 
and now a terrific gale was blowing across the waste of 
turbulent water. Muffled in my overcoat, with my hat 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY OSCAR BEGAS. 


| drawn over my eyes, I made my way aboard. I did not 


look for those I was pursuing. I knew that they were in 


| my band, and that was enough until my time should 


touch at Rochampton, at the harbor’s mouth, four hours | come. 


later, and that by taking the train I should be able to | 


intercept it. 

My pian was terribly simple. I would destroy them 
hoth, and then myself. As I could not die alone and 
leave them to be happy in their treachery, so I could not 
live after I had meted out to the pair their fitting 


|.engers and anxiety among the officers. 


Wrapped in my own stern meditations, I paid no heed 
to what was going on about me. I knew, in a vague 
way, that the gale was increasing ; that the steamer la- 
bored heavily ; that there was alarm among the pass- 
But I was indif- 
ferent to it all. 


It was not until late in 
the day that I was aroused 
from my stupor. There 
had been a heavier lurch 
than usual, then a terrific 
crash that shook the fabric 
of the vessel from end to 
end. 

I arose and went forward, 
the one calm being among 
the panic -stricken crowd. 
I found that in the heavy 
fog the ship had lost her 
course, and, striking upon 
a shoal, was fast going to 
pieces, 

Amid the running to and 
fro, the shouts, cries and 
agonies of terror, I saw and 
thought of nothing but the 
two figures standing side by 
side near the bow—Lois and 
Clarence. 

She was leaning upon the 
rail, with bowed head and 
clasped hands, in an atti- 
tude of quiet resignation. 
He was looking wildly 
about him with ghastly face 
and starting eyes. The traitor who had found dishonor 
so easy found it hard to die. 

I watched them a while, with a smile of scorn upon my 
lips and a cold, deadly calm at my heart. My hand 
would not be raised in punishment ; my revenge would 
be consummated by a Power greater than mine. Moment 
after moment passed by, and the water was already creep- 
ing about my feet ; in less than half an hour all would be 
over. 

Suddenly, as if my fixed gaze had fascinated her, Lois 
raised her head and saw me. Even in the wild uproar, I 
heard her cry of mingled shame, terror and love. In- 
stinctively she stretched her hands toward me, with a 
piteous gesture of appeal. In an instant all my hatred 
was swept out of my heart, and all my love, betrayed as 
it had been, returned. 

I pushed my way through the crowd and stood before 
them. I took her cold hand in mine; I turned and 
looked him calmly in the face. 

“‘T followed you,” I said, ‘‘to destroy you both for | 


\ 
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the wrong you have done 
me, and to die myself. In 
this hour, which may, in- 
deed, be our last, I forgive 
you freely. If we escape, 
go your way together in 
peace, and [ will go mine.” 

"No, no,” she cried, 
clinging to me; ‘“‘take me 
with you. Despise me, kill 
me if you wish, but do not 
believe I love any one but 
you. I was mad, deluded, 
sinful, but in my heart true 
to you always.” 

‘*Say no more,” I replied, 
gently ; ‘‘we have no time 
to think of that now, Clar- 
ence Bell, if you are a 
man, help me to save this 
woman.” 

**T can’t swim a stroke,” 
he answered, sullenly. 

‘‘Then I must save you 
both,’ I said. ‘‘The shore 
is not far distant, and I am 
a strong swimmer. Lois, 
come with me. Clarence, 
remain where you are. I 
will return for you.”’ My preparations were soon made. 
I threw off my superfluous clothing, drew off her shoes 
and wraps, and bound a handkerchief over her mouth, 
Then, taking her in my arms, I sprang overboard, and 
began the terrible journey shoreward. 

The sea was running mountains high and the wind was 
full in my face. The shore was less than half a mile dis- 
tant, but in that short space I was more than once on the 
point of giving over my efforts. 

But I was laboring for a life far more dear than my 
own, and I struggled on. At length, faint and gasping, 
I was drawn, with my precious burden, out of the seeth- 
ing billows upon the bank. Waiting only long enough to 
regainmy breath, I plunged into the water once more 
and swam back to the wreck. 

When I reached it again only a small portion of it was 
left. Clinging to a broken timber in stolid despair, I 
found Clarence Bell. 

‘*T did not believe you would return,” he said, looking 
at me in haggard amazement. ‘‘ Areyou more than a man, 
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THE CAMEL. 


éuat you should risk your life for one who has injured | 


you as I have ?” 


'“This is my revenge,” Ireplied. ‘‘Good for evil-—life | 


for worse than death.” 

He uttered a groan, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

The renewed struggle was, indeed, a hopeless one. 
Wearied by my previous efforts, with a heavier and quite 
as helpless a burden to support, I believed from the start 
that we were doomed. 


For more than half an hour I labored desperately on | 
My eyes | 


till I could scarcely move my cramped limbs. 
were blinded with blood, and my breath cume in gasps. 
Finally, I felt my senses leaving me. 

**T can do no more,” I said. ‘‘I am sinking. 


” 


My arms relaxed, and I floated helpless at the mercy of | 


the waves. 

‘‘You are dying for me,” he moaned. 
God! Claud, forgive 

A swell passed over his head, and he disappeared. The 
next instant I became unconscious. 


* x ' P 


An age seemed to have elapsed, when I became vaguely 
aware of a sense of great pain, and the sound of a woman's 
voice in prayer : 

*O Father in heaven! spare him to me!’ it said ; 
“spare him that he may at length forgive me for my 
gin, and take me back to that noble heart which I be- 
trayed.”’ 

**Lois ! I murmured, stretching out my hand feebly 
toward her. 

‘*He lives !" she cried, falling upon her knees beside 
the bed, and covering my hand with kisses. ‘‘ Oh, it is 
more than I deserve !” 

“Hush!” I said, gently ; ‘‘don’t speak of that now. 
Tcll me of Clarence.” 

** He still lives,” she answered, averting her face ; ‘‘ but 


it is said that he was mortally injured by a piece of wreck, | 


and will die. He has asked to see you.” 

Iwas told that he was lying in the next room, con- 
scious of his approaching fate, desiring only to see 
me before he died. 

On the following morning I was able to get to his bed- 
side. Battered, dying, with the last vestige of his once 
wonderful beauty gone, the unfortunate man was, in- 
deed, a sorrowful sight. 


“They tell me that my time is up,” he said, feebly, 


trying to smile ; ‘‘ and I am heartily glad of it. In some 
measure it squares accounts between us. You can forgive 
me now, can you not, old friend ?” 

‘* Fully and freely, before Heaven,” I replied, solemnly. 

‘*You used to say no woman could resist me,” he con- 
tinued, with a momentary flash of his old, mocking man- 
ner. “I tempted, deluded, fascinated her, but under it 
all she was true to you. During our journey on the 
stcamer she came to her senses. 
did not disguise it. She would never have married me, 
and what would have been the sequel I cannot guess, 
but for the providential storm that killed me and re- 
stored her to you unharmed. Forgive her, Claud. She 
loves you, and has never ceased to love you.” 


“I have forgiven her,’ I said, ‘‘as entirely as I have | 


forgiven you.” 
With a faint smile, in which there lingered something 


of the gay, careless friend I had known and loved so | 


long, he closed his eyes, and so I left him. 
His death drew the last bitter sting from my heart, but 
it ves months before the memory of that sad time faded 


“And I—oh, | 


She loathed me, and | 


to.a plaintive dream. Even then, with my love strength. 
ened and my faith renewed, it was long before the pros- 
pect of happiness was again opened to me. 

The folly which I had pardoned, Lois could not forgive 
herself. She was unworthy—utterly, unworthy—of such 
love as mine, she said. It was fitting she should pass 
the rest of her life in the hard penance of self - denial 
and regret. 

But we were both young, and love conquered with her 
as it had with me; as in all true hearts, though tears and 
fire, sorrow and shame, intervene, it reaches that union 
which is a foretaste of heaven. 


THE CAMEL. 


‘*L’estomac de M. de Cussy n’a jamais bronché ; 
which we choose to render—the Marquis de Cussy’s camel 
never met with its last straw. It is a famous apologue 
and an applicable. De Cussy was a notable man enough 
in his day. It was he who was escorting the Empress 
Marie Louise back to Vienna when at Parma he heard of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Planting her there, he re- 
traced his steps immediately, and found his master back 
at the Tuileries, where he himself was an excellent prefect 
of the palace; but, the Hundred Days once over, De 
Cussy found himself suddenly a paupet, having always 
managed to combine indifference to his own interests 
with lavishness to others. This and his charms of manner 
made him popular, and he possessed that first talent of a 
born conversationalist—a lending ear. But he was a born 


” 


| gourmet, too, and fully acted up to Colnet’s line: 


“Quand on donne a diner, on a toujours raison.” 


Great cooks struggled for his kitchen, and staid with him 
seven years. He gave a dinner once a week, never to 
more than eleven guests, and it lasted two hours. Ho 
cites with approval in his ‘‘ Art Culinaire” one of the sto- 
ries about that unpleasant person Diogenes, who, seeing 
a child eating too fast, fetched the boy's tutor a rousing 
cuff. De Cussy’s own rigid rule was to eat moderately 
and to sip his liquors ; and he preached putting down the 
knife and fork while still hungry, and then taking several 
glasses of an old wine, munching crisp breadcrust the 
while. 


Perhaps these were some of the reasons why the 
camel never refused, and explain his “easily digesting a 
whole red-legged partridge ” on the very day of his death, 


at the age of seventy-four. Many a well-advised man 
nowadays would as soon eat Tom Jones’s Partridge body 
and bones; and there have been what a vain world calls 
nobler deaths, to be sure, and different illustrations of 
Hamlet’s grave dictum that ‘‘the readiness is all”; still 
we need not be too exclusive. This particular gourmet 
had the smooth-skinned, pink complexion of many an 
old-fashioned London merchant—in the daytime, that is ; 
but a clever caricature of him by Dantan, which displays 
the bust of a heavy-chopped, bloated old gormandizer, 
with a great Yorkshire pie for pedestal, must also have 
been but too near the truth, perhaps after dinner ; for one 
of his sayings to Brillat-Savarin, who would have mirrors 
in his dining-room, was that a man should only look in 
the glass fasting. After this it would be of no use at all 
his telling us that he could take up his pen immediately 
after dinner in full repossession of his ideas, if we did not 
know from his sorry writings that he could not tack two 
ideas together, and that, whatever his practice was, his 
theories about cookery were not worth the charcoal for 
ve ting them. 


LS 


—— 


His contemporary, Brillat-Savarin, tu cite another of 
Colnet’s lines, ‘‘mangeait en glouton et pensait sobre- 
ment.” It must be a terrible blow to many a young en- 
thusiast, light-heartedly entering his camel for a gourmet’s 
career, When he first discovers that the reputation of 
Brillat-Savarin is all legend. He was a monstrous eater, 
and that is all. He kept no table, was a tall, heavy, vul- 
gar sort of man, who went about in old clothes, and was 
well known as the drum-major of the Court of Appeal. 
He spoke little, and that little was curt and stupid. Like 
the parrot, he thought the more, and his posthumous mas- 
terpieco astonished none so much as his most intimate 
friends, Caréme’s secretary, who had opportunities of 
knowing, and De Cussy also, say that he gobbled without 
selection, spoke heavily, when he did speak at table, 
without any ‘‘look” in his eyes, and became absorbed— 
a nice euphemistic phrase—at the end of a meal. The 
Enelyclopédie des Gens du Monde agrees that he was 
“thick,” and a gourmand without any measure ; making 
one of the nice distinctions between the gourmet (like De 
Cussy) who is hospitable, and the gourmand (like Brillat- 
Savarin) who is not. Caréme wrote of him, that he never 
learned how to eat, which is extra hard upon him, for one 
of his aphorisms is, ‘‘ L’>homme mange ; l’homme d’esprit 
seul sait manger.” He liked coarse and vulgar meats, 
goes on Caréme, and literally filled his—camel merely, 
“T have seen him sleep after dinner!” Dr. Joseph | 
Roques, a great gourmet of the day, gives him the finish- 
ing stroke. He was very fond of immense meat-pies, 
solid as a collared head. ‘ They are exquisite,” said he 
one day to the doctor ; ‘‘ you can eat as much as ever you 
like; and, if you do get a fit of indigestion, why, five or 
six dozen of oysters will allay it. I never take any other | 
remedy myself, and leave tea to weak constitutions.” He 
died at the age of seventy-one, of a chill in the feet, caught 
at Louis XVITI.’s funeral. 

Grimod de la Reyniére came of a banking family, and 
no one had a bad word to say against either his palate or 
his camel. An accident in early childhood deprived him | 
of both hands, which he replaced by many ingenious con- 
trivances ; and he even became a dandy in his youth, fre- 
quented the leaders of the Francais, and visited Voltaire. 
He was muscularly strong, and had a strong constitution ; 
eventually developed, let us say, a hump on his camel, 
and lived to be eighty. ‘‘For most people,” wrote he in 
one of his Axioms, ‘‘a camel equal to any and every strain 
is the first requisite for happiness ;’’ and, again, ‘* The 
great thing is to eat hot, cleanly, long, and much ;” and 
Victor Hugo might have said, ‘‘ Roasting is at the same 
time Nothing and Immensity”! He was a charming 
talker in his best years, but latterly, wrote De Cussy, he 
got to be commonplace and garrulous about everything. 
The same Dr. Roques, exclaiming quantum mutitus, said 
in a sketch of Grimod’s old age that ‘‘ he rang for his 
servants at nine in the morning, shouting and scolding 
until he got his vermicelli soup. Soon after he became 
more tranquil, and began to talk gayly ; finally becoming 
silent, and going to sleep again for some hours, At his 
waking the complaints began over again ; he would fly 
into rages, groan, weep, and wish he were dead. But, 
dlinner-time come, he ate of every dish, all the time de- 
claring that he would have nothing, for his end was nigh. 
At dessert his face began to show some animation, his 
eyebrows lifted, and some light showed from the eyes, 
deep sunk in their sockets. ‘How is De Cussy ? Will 
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for the vintage ;’ 


chair, and his eyes would close. 
him—he could no longer walk—and put him to bed.” 


| cooks. 
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and so on, always about gluttony. 
Then he would grow gradually silent in his great arm- 


At ten they came for 


And this was the youngster who, at the age of twenty, 
was caught by his own father sitting down, lone as the 
ace of spades, to seven roast turkeys, merely for their 
‘‘ oysters,” their ‘‘ sot-l’y-laisse,” as the French say. 

‘The sole depositary of the entire tradition cf the 
State,” Talleyrand, even at the age of eighty, ate but one 
square meal in the day, his dinner; and every morning 
he required the menz of it from his chef. He would rise 
at ten, dressing himself even after the hands had got re- 
bellious ; and half an hour later would have an egg, a 
fruit, or a slice of bread and butter, a glass of water with 
a dash of Madeira in it, or perhaps only two or three 
cups of camomile tea, before beginning ‘‘ work.” No cof- 
fee, no chocolate, and ‘‘ China” tea very rarely. He dined 
at eight in Paris, at five in the country, well and with ap- 
petite ; taking soup, fish, and a meat entrée, which was 
almost always of knuckle of veal, braised mutton cutlets, 
ora fowl. He would sometimes have a slice off a joint ; 
and he liked eggs and custards, but rarely touched des- 
sert. He always drank a first-rate claret, in which he 
would put a very little water; a glass of sherry he did 
not despise, and after dinner a peti/-rerre of old Malaga. 
In the drawing-room he would himself fill up a large cup 


| with lumps of sugar, and the maitre d’hdétel—Caréme, no 


less—would add the coffee. Then came forty winks ; and 
afterward he would play whist for high stakes. His 
senile eyelids were so swollen that it was a vast effort to 
open them to any width, and so he often let them close, 
and ‘‘slept” in company that bored him. He still con- 
tinued to call up a secretary at night, and dictate to him 
through the closed bed-curtains. 

‘“‘The eaters of my time,” wrote Caréme, in 1832, 
‘*were the Prince de Talleyrand, Murat, Junot, ’ontanes, 
the Emperor Alexander, George IV., and the Marquis de 
Men who know how to eat are as rare as great 
Look at the great musicians and physicians,” he 
goes on, with enthusiasm, ‘‘they are all gastronomers ; 
witness Rossini and Boieldieu, Broussais and Joseph 
Roques,” 

The last-named backed this up in his treatise on 
Edible Mushrooms, maintaining that doctors who make a 
name—Corvisart, Broussais, and half a dozen others— are 
epicures for their patients’ sake as well as their own. 
They can get a convalescent to eat when nobody else 
can ; a fact which explains their success. Modern Lon- 
don, too, can boast its successful medical gourmets, De 
Cussy—it is vain to expect an authority from him—said 
that Leonardo da Vinci, 'Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Bac- 
cio Bandinelli, Guido, and Raphael, were all noted gour- 
mands ; a fact which has not yet, perhaps, had its weight 
in estimating the naive abstinence of the pre-Raphaelites, 
who might even have been vegetarians almost to a man, 
to judge from the type of their landscape-gardening. 
None of the foregoing great men had the beatitude of 
dying at a table like some of the smaller fry. Dr. 
Gastaldy, a man with a wit and a palate so often met with 
in the Almanach des Gourmands, died with a cham pagne- 
glass in his hand and a joke in his mouth. Grimod 
de la Reyniére’s great-grandfather’s death was exactly 
alike—in a fit of laughter, his lips still wet with ‘ Ay.” 
Here is a fact for Mr. Galton; financial instincts, too, 
were hereditary in this family of farmers-general of the 


Cussy. 


he live long ?’ he would ask; ‘they say he has a fatal 
ailment. They haven't put him on diet yet, have they ? 


The rains were heavy ; we'll have lots of mushrooms in 
the Autumn. 


The vines are splendid; you must come 


revenue. 
Napoleon, as all the world knows, ate very plain food, 
and little of it, though always with hunger and rapidly, 


A littie claret was all he drank ; a single glass of Madeira | 
would flush his whole countenance. He was neither an | 
eater nor a judge of eating, wrote Caréme, but he was 
gratefal (was he ?) to M. de Talleyrand for the style in 
which he lived. He differed widely from that poor Stanis- 
las of Poland, wao fondly studied onion soup in the inn- 
kitchen atChalons. Napoleon had a strange theory about 
his bile. There is no personal defect that a man cannot get 
himself to be vain of, for one reason or another. ‘‘ Don't 
you know,” said he to the Comte de Ségur, “‘ that every 
man that’s worth anything is bilious? "Tis the hidden 
fire. By the lelp of its excitement I see clear in difficult 
junctures. It wins me my battles!” Caréme himself 
ate sparingly and drank nothing—a sort of Moses of the 
Promised Land by choice. 

The skeleton Paganini was an appalling glutton, being 
only beaten in that by Cambacérés. Such men should 
be objects of pity alone, like the great Athenian chief 
Archetrastes, who ate enormously and digested with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. It could not have been assimi- 
lation, for, according to Polybius, he looked as if the 
wind would blow ; 
him away, and one 
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CAMP OF THE RUSSIANS, 


crammed with truffles to the eyes—bouquet is no word 
for it—left nothing but the bones.” ‘‘ How many were 
you?” “Two!” ‘What! only two?” ‘Yes. Two. 
Why not? The turkey and myself.” 

The woful extravagance of the past in foraging for the 
camel often excites surprise amounting even to doubt. 
For example, when the Due de Penthiévre went down to 
preside over the Assembly of the States of Brittany, he 
was heralded by 152 kitchenmen, and the Prince de 
Condé's cook used up 120 pheasants a week. A dinner, 
presided over once by De Cussy at the Rocher de Can- 
cale, cost $20 a head; but, as old Magny told the writer 
of this, the year before he died, the moderns beat that 
easily, for, with carte blanche orders, he had just given a 
meal to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris and seven 
guests, in George Sand’s low litile room, which came to 
1,800 franes, or $45 a head. This went chiefly in primeurs, 
rarities and Magny’s wonderful wines—‘‘ quantity as weil 
as quality,” as he himself has said it. Who will say that 
the Princes of the Church are played out ? Magny—may 
nothing lie heavy on his breast !—was a grand old host, 
intimately interested to the last in every least thing put 
before you. Like Terré, 


“Who'd come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse,” 


his stout form would heave to, as it were, and his round, 
strong, benevolent face would beam on you with a ques- 
tion or two, always 


could almost see 
daylight through 
him. There is one 
dear old story that 
always comes up in 
talk about great 
eaters ; it has been 
told of all sorts of 
guzzlers, from a 
City Alderman to 
the Judge of Ap- 
peal at Avignon, 
under the ancien 
régime, ‘‘And then, 
sir, we topped up 
with a gorgeous 
turkey, a first-chop 
bird—never tasted 
@ juicier— melt 


to the point. And 
then, Pepper and 
Cheesecakes! to 
hear him row a 
cook for too much 
estragon in the 
tartare. Twelve 
months after he 
was gone his ‘‘ gen- 
dre” had reduced 
the cookery to the 
greasy category. 
Caréme had 
$6,000 a year from 
Alexander of Rus- 
sia, and succeeded 
in disbursing for 
that potentate a 
$5,000 a week. His 


2p the mouth— 


THE WILD HORSE OF CENT.” ASIA (E. PRJEVALSEII). 


accounts were as 
perfectly cooked as 


PRJEVALSKI’S ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


his dishes. ‘‘ Economy,” he wrote, with the lofty lunacy 
of genius, ‘‘is indispensable in our vocation ; even the 
most exquisite and varied table must be logically re- 
strained within exact limits.” Economy must here be 
taken, @ commentator might say, in the transcendental 
sense, as in ‘‘ political economy,” and such like phrases. 
Caréme was proud of his mission—that was the word he 
chose—and of his literary talents. He kept a real secre- 


tary, and latterly turned in 20,000 francs a year by his | 


cookery-books. He was nothing if not epigrammatic. 
When he was brought in contact with another eccen- 
tricity, Lady Morgan, at Baron Rothschild’s, ‘‘ she spoke 
to me of my works; I spoke to her of hers.” He 
calmly mentions the King of England, his old master, by 
his Christian name. ‘‘‘I fully believe it,’ replied George, 
‘if Caréme manages the table.’” There is a grandeur 
about these sayings which almost resembles death, in the 
leveling of all distinctions. 

A gossip on cookery ought to end with something 
practical. To show we bear no malice toward the Vege- 
tarians, let us take the Polack’s onion soup, at which no 


1873 in Mongolia. His careful examination of the Lob- 
Noor region occupied him during the years 1876 and 
1877, and he thoroughly reconnoitred Thibet in 1879 and 
1880. In the course of these three expeditions, Prjev- 
alski traveled 15,000 miles in regions either quite un- 
known, or but mere names to the civilized world. His 
explorations are exceedingly important by the results 
which they produced, including most valuable contribu- 
tions to geography, ethnology and science in general, as 
we may judge by the following : During his three explor- 
ing expeditions he collected thousands of new species of 
animals and plants—namely: Four hundred and eight 
specimens of mammalia, 3,425 of birds, 976 of reptiles, 


| 423 of fishes, 6,000 of insects, and 12,000 of plants. 


Many rare minerals were also secured. Latitude has 
been determined at 48 points, and barometrical measure- 
ments were made at 212 points. Meteorological observa- 


| tions were made and recorded three times every day, und 


occasionally the temperature of soil and water, and hy- 
grometric observations. The diary was kept by the 
colonel himself, other duties being distributed among 


“‘runaway’'s eyes need wink.” 
Take some crisp, hot, pulled- 
bread, in small pieces ; butter 
it with the freshest butter ; then toast 

it again well. Fry your onions, cut into 

dice, in some of the same butter, stir- 

ring continuously until the onions are 

well browned. Now dash in, still stirring, a little boil, 
ing water, to free the onions from the pan; add what 
seasoning you like, and the necessary quantity of hot 
water ; and let the whole simmer for a quarter of an 
hour. Serve it scalding hot, and don’t be deluded into 
putting broth into it instead of water, or the result will 
be ruinous all round. 


PRJEVALSKI’S ADVENTURES IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


By P. J. Poporr. 


Ir Central Asia cannot now be regarded as an unex- 
plored territory, it is due mainly to the investigations 
made by Russian travelers. Among these, Nicholas 
Michaelovitch Prjevalski, Colonel of the General Staff of 
the Russian Army, and recently appointed Major-general, 
certainly occupies the first place. To his ‘scientific re- 
connoitring in Central Asia,” as the colonel himself 
styled his explorations, he devoted no less than seven 
years, having made three trips. He spent from 1871 to 


RUSSIAN CARAVAN IN THE DESERT. 


the other members of the expeditions. On.their long 
march the Russian travelers repeatedly crossed immense 
sandy deserts, ascended and descended stgep, rocky 
mountain chains, towering above the clouds and crowned 
by ever-snowy caps. They met numerous Mongolian 
tribes, most of them hostile, all treacherous, and some 
ready to attack. In short, Prjevalski’s expeditions were 
full of adventures and interesting incidents. 

We will follow the famous Russian explorer in his last 
expedition, the most interesting of the three. 

In February, 1879, in the City of Zaisansk, Siberia, 
near the Chinese frontier, the members of the third 
Prjevalski’s expedition met, numbering thirteen, all 
told. In spite of popular prejudice, this number 
proved very lucky for the Russian explorers, none of 
them having been lost during the perilous marches. 
Colonel Prjevalski had two assistant officers: Ensign 
Theodore Ecklon, whose special charge was the zool- 
ogical collection, and Ensign Vsevolod Robarovsky, a 
talented artist, who also took care of the botanical 
collection. There were, also, three soldiers: Egoroff, 
Rumiantzeff and Urusoff; five Trans-Baikal Cossacks : 
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PRIEVALSKI’S ADVENTURES IN 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Irintchinoff, Teleshoff, Kalmynin, Garmaeff and Annos- j 


off; Taxidermist Kolomeitzoff, and Abdul Yousupoff, 
the interpreter for Mongolian and Chinese. All the men 
were experts in using Berdan rifles and pistols. For the 
expenses of the expedition the Russian Government set 
apart 30,000 rubles ($22,500). 

The expedition started with thirty-five excellent camels 
and five horses. 
dzamba, or parched flour, brick tea, and sheep, which 
were driven after the They took, also, 280 
pounds of sugar, 40 pounds of pressed vegetables, 2 
boxes of cognac and sherry, and 5 gallons of alcohol 
for the zoological collection. All the comforts of civil- 
ized life were left behind at the Russian frontier. A 
wooden bowl, for instance, served each of the 
party as teacup, soup-plate and drinking-cup, They had 
wooden spoons and no forks. The pocket-knives served 
also as table-knives. The party was very well-armed. 
Each man had his Berdan rifle, 2 Smith & Wesson pistols, 
a bayonet and 2 cartridge-boxes, containing 20 cartridges 
each. They had, also, 7 excellent hunting-rifles, 120 
pounds of gunpowder, and 480 pounds of small shot. 
The Government gave them 6,000 rifle-cartridges, and half 
as many for pistols. They all had instruments required 
to take meteorological observations, and a well-mounted 
taxidermist outfit. 
visiting the high Chinese officials. 
Summer, and heavy cloth or sheepskin suits in Winter, 
were worn by all. Thick felt, spread on the ground, 
served as beds, and two Mongolian tents served them as 
abode. 

They carried presents to the value of 14,000 rubles for 
the Asiatic natives, consisting of guns, pistols, knives, 
watches, beads, looking-glasses, accordions, magnets, 
pictures, electric-batteries, a telephone, etc. As the tra- 
velers found out afterward, the colored pictures of act- 
resses and the electric-machines proved most charming 
for the Asiaties, while the telephone had no effect on 
them, being enti#ely beyond their comprehension. 

Their money was changed into Chinese silver bullion 


The provisions of the party consisted of 


-aAraVvan, 


one 


gether about 400 pounds. The baggage of the expedition, 
weighing 8,000 pounds, was loaded on twenty - three 
camels. 
the rest in 
sacks. 
Kirghis Mirzash Aldiaroff was engaged as a guide for 
Tchungaria, a country he knew very well, as he had plied 


leather trunks; their flour was carried in 


Coarse linen suits in | 


| from the Altai to the Tyanshan ridge. 
No uniforms were worn, except when | 


about 90 miles in circumference, lying 1,600 feet above 
the sea-level, and receiving a large river, Urungu. This 
lake was visited as far back as 1253 by Friar Roubriquis, 
sent by King Louis IX. to the Mongol Khan at Kara- 
korum. On March 31st the Russians saw hundreds of 
swans flying over the lake in a northwesterly direction. 
Occasionally the birds rested on the thin ice that yet 
covered the lake. 

While ascending the Urungu River the Russians re- 
peatedly triet their luck in fishing, and they caught fish 
enough for their scientific collection and for food. In 
the little town of Bulun-tohoy they found a Chinese 
garrison several hundred strong, which, however, miglit 
easily have been captured by the thirteen Russians, as 
the Chinese soldiers were armed with the poorest arms of 
old-fashioned muskets, that would have been utterly use- 
less against Berdan rifles. The fields near the town were 
worked by the Chinese and Torgout farmers, who com 
plained that every Summer the musquitoes and gadflies 
make it impossible to live there. 

The Russians kept to the narrow fertile tract running 
along the river, and thus they had food and water in 
abundance. Before long, however, they had to leave 
this easy road and strike into a desolate desert spreading 
The desert pre 
sented a melancholy picture of a yellowish-gray plain, 
now running off on a level for scores of miles, now pre- 
senting deep sandy waves, now rising into clay and sand- 
hills, but everywhere covered with sharp stones, which 
cut the hoofs of horses and camels and the 
the travelers. Only rarely there were even desert plants, 
like Haloxylon, Kalidium and Reaumuria, found. In the 
Spring, for a very short time, some tulips, wild onions, 
Euphorbium and rhubarb appear. But the hot rays of 
the sun soon burn these plants, and the desert remains 
uniformly gray through Summer and Fall, while inWinter 
it is suddenly covered with a deep snow. Animal life ‘s 
even poorer than vegetable. Rarely can even a lizard he 
seen, or some vulture looking for his prey. A stillness 


boots of 


| as of death reigns there day and night, occasionally in- 
of large size, or yamb, and of small size, making alto- 


terrupted by fearful storms. 
Where the Bulungun River enters into the Urungu tlic 


| expedition stopped for four days to rest the camels. 
Some of the articles were in wooden cases and | 


Wild boars abounded here, and the Russians enjoyed the 
sport of pig-sticking. An old boar killed by Prievalski 
himself was 5 feet 8 inches long and 3 feet high, weigh- 


| ing about 400 pounds. 


his peculiar business, horse - stealing, there, for many 


years. During his life this Mirzash had stolen about a 
thousand horses, and for his exploits the Kirghises called 
him batyr, or a hero. 

On March 2ist, at sunrise, the caravan started. The 
loaded camels were divided into three groups, put in 
a line and tied to one another. The colonel rode around 
his caravan and gave the word of command: ‘ In God's 
name, march!” Thus started the third Prjevalski expe- 
dition into Central Asia. They took a southeasterly 
direction, and on the same day crossed the Russian- 
Chinese frontier. On March 26th the travelers experi- 
enced a genuine snowstorm. The whirling snow blinded 


Han-hy. 


men and beasts, and the fearful wind bore the camels to ! 


the ground. 


The Russians hastily made a camp, and 


the animals were huddled around the tents. The next 
morning they found the ground deeply covered with 
snow, and the frost was 3° F. below zero. Such sudden 
and striking changes of weather in the Spring are not 
rare in Central Asia. 

In a few days the expedition reached Lake Ulunger, 


| 
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The Russians met on the riverside the Turgouts, a 
nomad Mongolian tribe, who proved to be lazy and de- 
ceitful. They live in felt tents, pitched wherever food 
could be found for their camels and sheep. 

The Desert of Tchungaria is connected with the great 
Gobi Desert. In remote ages this was the bottom of a 
great sea, known to the Chinese under the name of the 
But now the sea-bottom stands more than 
2,000 feet above the sea-level. In this desert Prjevalski 
found for the first time a new species of wild horse, since 
known under his name (Equus Przevalskii), the only 
specimen of which is now found in the Museum of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. It is exceedingly 
difficult to bring down a wild horse, as at the first view 
of man they disappear in the desert. Curious enough, 
even the natives of Central Asia knew nothing of tho 
wild horses, though the wild camel (Camelus bactrianus’ 
found in the same desert has been known from the time 
of Mareo Polo, and it fwas reserved for Prjevalski to 
study and describe the habits of this animal. 

On May 2d, with a new guide, the party proceeded in 
the direction of the City of Barkul. For the first time 
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they had to take a waterless road for thirty-six hours. 
Having filled their vessels with water, they started in 
the afternoon, and made a third of their way before the 
nighifall. The next day they tramped wearily, and only 
at sunset reached a well, thus having made fifty miles of 
the ‘waterless journey. The men, parched with thirst, 
looked anxiously at the camels carrying the supply of 
water, and when it was dealt out each swallow was re- 
garded as the greatest boon in their life. Later on they 
repeatedly had to experience this. During calm weather, 
when the immense sandy plain lay undisturbed, the 
travelers were often deceived by mirage, believing that 
the mountains in view were near at hand while they were 
scores and even hundreds of miles distant. The peak of 
Bogdo-ula of Tian-shan ridge, for instance, is plainly seen 
for nearly 200 miles. 

Let us picture a day’s life in the Russian caravan to 
understand how the explorers fared. At night, near 
some ‘well, two tents were pitched, one for the officers 
and the other for the men. The baggage was piled up 
between the tents. The camels, horses and sheep were 
secured near-by by ropes. Silence reigned. The men 
and animals, worn out by marching, enjoyed the weleome 
rest. At dawn the guard rose, recorded the tempera- 
ture, made fire, and prepared tea. With their tea they 
usually ate dzamba, or parched flour moistened with boil- 
ing water. Then the horses were saddled and the camels 
loaded. With their pipes in their mouths and rifles in 
hand the Cossacks mounted their camels. The officers 
were busy in gathering and loading. At sunrise the cara- 
yan generally resumed its march. They made about 
twenty miles a day, marching for six or seven hours, and 
then camped ata well or spring. During the expedition 
the officers made notes, and the men assisted them in 
gathering plants or in shooting animals. If a herd of ante- 
lopes chanced to be near the way a volley from all the 
serdans was made, sometimes -bringing down an animal 
or two. At some suitable spot the camels were unloaded, 
the two tents put up, and the things put at once in pre- 
scribed order. -Meanwhile the cook (each Cossack was 
cook in turn) made a fire, using dung for that purpose, 
and prepared tea and dzumba for lunch. Then each man 
took up his special work. Two Cossacks looked after the 
animals, some collected dung for fuel, and the others 
killed a sheep for dinner. Prjevalski wrote up his diary, 
Roborovsky sketched, and Ecklon and the taxidermist 
prepared the skins of beasts or birds killed on the way. 
Then came dinner, consisting, as a rule, but of two 
courses, rice or millet soup and boiled mutton. Only 
on rare occasions some game or fish was added to this 
bill of fare. The travelers enjoyed an excellent appe- 
tite—each day they consumed a large sheep. They never 
were tired of juicy mutton, the principal food in Central 
Asia. After dinner the officers with some of the men went 
lunting or collecting plants. All returned to the camp 
at sunset. Then the animals were driven to the tents, 
the camels and the horses tied for the night. After a 
supper of tea and dzamba the officers retired to their 
tent, and the Cossacks gathered around the fire, talking 
and laughing till sleep put an end to their chatter. By 
the light of a stearine candle one of the officers entered 
in the journal the meteorological observations, and the 
day’s work ended. All slept except the guard, whose 
duty it was to make the circuit of the camp continually. 


Such was the order of the day, which was modified, of | 


course, by circumstances. The natives often surrounded 
the Russian camp, either out of curiosity or to trade. 
Butter, sheep, flour and rice were always needed by the 
travelers, and as frequently offered by the Asiatics. 


On the march the Russians often encountered Chineza 
emigrants going to try their fortune in parts which wera 
devastated fifteen years ago by a fearful Mongolian in- 
surrection. A spade in their hands and a bag on their 
shoulders was all the property of the emigrants. 

The City of Barkul, like the other towns of Central 
Asia, is surrounded by a high clay wall. The Governor 
of Barkul gave the Russians a guide and an escort of six 
soldiers, who were to accompany the expedition to the 
City of Hami. Under the pretense of honoring the dis- 
tinguished travelers, the Chinese authorities often tried 
to send with them a squad of Chinese soldiers, who were 
instructed to look sharply after the Russians and prevent 
their deviating from the main road. The colonel, how- 
ever, disregarded the advice and entreaties of the escort 
and went his own way. Thus, while ascending the Tian- 
shan, the Russians noticed a pine wood in the distance. 
The temptation was so great that the colonel, in spite of 
the prohibition of the escorting officer, marched straight 
to the shady spot and spent awhole day there. Thus for 
a day the travelers lost sight of the desert. The aromatic 
smell of the pines, the luxuriant green grass and flowers, 
the singing of birds —all this was a royal treat which they 
would never forget. 

The next day the Russians crossed the Tian-shan 
Mountains, which hide their summits in the clouds. At 
the highest point, about 9,000 feet above the sea, the 
Russians found a Buddhist temple and a rude building 
intended as a resting-place for travelers. Then the Rus- 
sians took the direction of Khami, the mast famous oasis 
of the Gobi Desert. The oasis proper occupies about 
ten sauare miles. Wheat, millet, barley, oats, peas, 
melons and vegetables grow there in abundance. There 
were formerly many fruit trees, most of which, however, 
were destroyed during the Mongolian insurrection. The 
inhabitants, numbering 8,000, are of the Mongolian race. 
They are ruled by a hereditary Prinee, bearing the Chi- 
nese title of Dzun-van, or Prince of Third Rank. At the 
time of the visit by the Russians, Khami was ruled by a 
widow of the Prince. However, this female rule was 
merely nominal, as a Chinese Governor was in charge of 
both civil and military officers. Prjevalsky made a visit 
to the Governor, who gave his Russian guests a dinner, 
consisting of sixty courses. The next day the Russians 
entertained the Governor and his suite at their camp. 
The Chinamen behaved like schoolboys. They handled 
everything they saw, begged one thing and bargained for 
another. The Chinese officers unceremoniously loaded 
their pockets with candied fruits, and even with lumps of 
sugar. The colonel gave the Governor a six-barreled 
pistol, as a present, though the Chinaman insolently in- 
sisted upon a double-barreled gun. 

In the Nan-shan Mountains the Russians were met 
with an accident that excited them all. One July day, 
Kalmynin went gunning for birds, but toward evening, 
on his way to the camp, he saw a yak, which he wounded. 
The next day, Kalmynin and Sergeant Egoroff were sent 
out to find the yak and to kill him for his meat and 
hide. They were ordered not to separate, as wounded 
animals are dangerous for a single man. They found the 
bloody trail of the wounded yak, and started to find ‘ 
him. After going about two miles, they failed to find 
the animal, but noticed some mountain-goats. Both 
fired at them. Kalmynin started to see whether they had 
hit any of them, cautioning Egoroff not to move far from 
the spot where he left him. Egoroff, however, kept on 
the yak’s trail, and was soon out of sight. When Kal- 
mynin returned to the place where he had left his friend, 
he could not findhim. He shouted at the top of his voice, 
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but there was no response. As the san went down Kalmy- | Mongolians knew nothing about the lost Russian. 
nin Jost the yak's trail, and then discovered that he did not | 
know what direction to take to rejoin his comrade. In his | 
alarm, he began to fire his gun, hoping thus to give asignal 


to Egoroff. But it was all in vain. Thinking that Egoroff 
might return to the camels, which had been left at the 
foot of the mountain, he went there. Egoroff was not 
there. Then Kalmynin returned to the camp, hoping to 
find his man there, but he was not there either. The 
colonel and his party did not at first suppose that Egoroff 
could be lost. But when the night passed and the man 
did not return, they began to be alarmed. 

A party of five was sent out. The first day they found 
traces of the man, but could not see him. Next day the 
colonel him- 
self went in 
pursuit, ac- 
companied 
by five men. 
They exam- 
ined the coun- 
try around 
carefully for 
some twenty 
miles in all 
directions, 
but could find 
no trace of the 
man. Three 
days were 
spent in the 
- search, Two 
Cossacks then 
went to the 
Mongolian 
camps, at the 
foot of the 
mcuntains, to 
make inquir- 
ies. But the 
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Thus 
five days passed since Egoroff was lost, and the Rus- 
sians believed him dead. He had no food and no 
clothes, except a blouse, though the temperature at sun- 
rise was 27° Fahrenheit. If he had not perished from 
hunger or a fall, then he must have frozen to death. So 
all believed. 

With heavy heart and gloomy thoughts, the expedi- 
tion struck their camp and left the fatal place. They 
marched westward by the valley running along the 
mountains. When they had made about twenty miles, 
they rested for a couple of hours ata spring, and then 
resumed their march. All were silent, thinking of the 
lost man. Suddenly, Irintchinoff, who was riding ahead, 
noticed some 
living being 
up on the 
mountain- 
side, though 
he could not 
tell whether 
it was a man 
or a beast. 
The colonel’s 
field-glass 
settled the 
question. It 
was their lost 
Russian. Two 
mounted men 
were at once 
dispatched 
for him, and 
in half an 
hour Egoroff 
was again 
amid his 
friends, who 
wept with 
joy. 
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Egoroff presented a horrible pic- 
ture of a man lost in the rocky 
mountains of Thibet. His face was 
black and emaciated, his eyes, his 
lips and nose swollen and inflamed, 
his hair disheveled and his looks 
wild. He had nothing on but a 
shirt; his cap and trousers were 
gone. His feet were wrapped in 
dirty rags. They gave him some 
vodka and dressed him warmly. In 
three hours they camped at a 
spring, and tried their best to re- 
store his strength. After some hours of rest and sleep, 
he was able to tell his story. 

After he separated from Kalmynin, Egoroff found the 
yak, fired at him, and then followed him again till it was 
getting dark. Then he made up his mind to return to 
the camp, but in the darkness he lost his way. He kept 


walking all night long and reached a valley. Then he 


saw that he had taken a wrong direction. He accord- 
mgly turned back and struck to the westward, instead of 
north, as he ought to have done. He was soon again 
amid peaks and ravines, utterly at a loss to know what 
direction to follow. Thus he passed three days, climb- 
ing one mountain after another. Unhappily it was very 
misty, so that he could not see any considerable dis- 
tance. He had nothing to eat. He picked up rhu- 
barb-leaves and chewed them. Fortunately he had 
enough of water. By the second day his shoes were 
worn out completely, for 
the mountains were 
strewn with sharp stones. 
Then he wrapped his 
trousers around his feet. 
These, too, were soon 
worn out, and his feet 
were badly cu. Yet he 
had to walk, for life de- 
pended on it. He killed 
a hare, and used its skin 
with the rags to cover his 
feet. At night he suffered 
fearfully from cold. He 
crouched under some 
boulders, made a fire of 
yak-dung. He used the 
same material between 
his body and shirt, and 
thus protected, at least, 
a part of his body from 
frost. His shirt, wet from 
perspiration in the day- 
time, in the night was 
frozen stiff. On the fifth 
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day Egoroff found a herd of cows. He might have 
killed one to get meat and a skin to wrap his feet in, 
but he preferred not to touch them. After the sixth 
night the poor fellow felt that his strength was giving 
out. He intended to wash his shirt in order to die in 
a clean one. But he decided to walk to the last mo- 
ment. His last moment was near at hand, when he was 
accidentally discovered by his party. 

In many places on the top of mountains the travelers 
saw the so-called ‘‘Obo.” These consist of several posts 
with strings running from one to another ; rags, with bits 
of prayers inscribed on them, are attached to these strings. 
The Buddhists believe that when these rags are waved by 
winds the prayers are offered. This is certainly a very 
easy form of devotion—perhaps the easiest ever invented. 
Asiatics, too, invented the so-called prayer-mills. On the 
spokes of the wheel are inscribed different prayers, which, 
when turned, are offered 
to the deity. This is 
very ingenious mechan- 
ical piety ! 

In Thibet, while cross- 
ing the Tan-la Mount- 
ains, the Russians met 
the Jegrai, a nomadic 
tribe, who live by rob- 
bery rather than by 
cattle-raising or hunting, 
as they pretend. They 
usually rob the caravans 
of the Mongolian pilgrims 
going to or from H’Lassa, 
the residence of the 
Dalay-Lama. In the 
Tan-la there is a pass 
which all the pilgrims 
and travelers from the 
north must pass, and at 
this place the nomads 
commit their most suc- 
cessful robberies. If the 
pilgrims do not resist the 
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robbers, they are allowed to retain a part of their money 
and the less valuable things. But if they try to de- 
fend themselves, then the Jegrai give no quarter. 
kill and rob without mercy. 

In 1874 a Chinese governor was returning from H’Lassa 
to Pekin, carrying with him about twelve hundred pounds 
of gold. Though the high official had two hundred 
soldiers, the Jegrai, eight hundred strong, attacked his 
party, captured him, killed some of his soldiers, and dis- 
persed the rest ; seized all the gold, and, in order to pun- 
ish the governor for the resistance, they destroyed his 
palankeen, compelling him to make a long journey on 
horseback. This was a very severe punishment for a 
Chinese dignitary, for they never ride a horse. 

These very robbers made up their mind to relieve the 
Russians of their silver, arms, and other valuables. For 
several days they hung around the Russian caravan, and 
under the pretense of trade they occasionally approached 
them, examined their guns, and discussed among them- 
selves some project which the Russians could not under- 
stand, though they suspected mischief. When the 
Russians were approaching the narrow pass, twenty well- 
armed Jegrai appeared and offered some butter for sale. 
While the trade was going on, a nomad snatched a knife 
from the interpreter Yousupoff’s belt, and when the latter 


demanded his knife back, the robber rushed at him with | 


The Cossacks hurried to defend their man, 
and in an instant a general mé/ée took place. As the 
Russians were far superior to the nomads in a hand-to- 
hand fight, the latter fled and ensconced themselves be- 


his sword. 


slings at their foes. Then the wretched rifles of the no- 
mads were brought into play. The Russians gave a gen- 


fled for their lives. They disappeared ia the rocky mount- 
ains, leaving four of their party dead behind them. The 
Russians now knew that they had to face a strong body of 
the Jegrais, who undoubtedly would seek revenge. They 
accordingly prepared themselves for the worst. 


the mountain ridges. 


land, in the van; then, the camels arranged in three 
rows. Thus they moved to the pass. They were not 
long in discovering that they were completely surrounded 
by the enemy, who numbered about seventy men. 
of them, mounted, occupied the pass; the rest, also on 
horseback, appeared in the Russian rear, except detach- 
ments on the ridges overlooking the pass. The thirteen 
Russians had no alternative but to force the narrow pass 
and rout the seventy robbers. 

The colonel felt that his only advantage lay in his su- 
perior firearms, and that he must make them tell before 
the Jegrai could dash in near enough to make their fire 
effective. When the enemy were about seven hundred 
paces from the Russian party, Prjevalski gave the word, 
‘Halt! Fire!’ Instantly twelve Berdans cracked, and 
the nearest of the band of Jegrai looked as if struck by 
a thunderbolt. Another volley was given before they 
could recover. This completely demoralized the robbers. 
They fled in all directions ; some leaped from their horses, 
and some even threw away their guns and lances, The 
Russians were then ordered to raise their aim for twelve 
hundred paces, and greet the group standing in the very 
pass. The same result succeeded, Then the Russians sent 
their bullets after the runaway robbers. The pass was 
cleared, and the Russians passed through safely. They 
could not learn how many of the Jegrai were either killed 
or wounded, nor did they care to inquire. They pushes 


They | 


| ains forced them to halt. 
hind the rocks, and began to hurl stones with their | 
| in weight to no less than 3,500 pounds. 
| approaching Kiachta, a Russian town on the Siberian- 
eral volley from their Berdans, and the Jegrai precipitately | 


All night | 
long the Russians heard wild yells coming from behind | 
The next morning the Russian | 
caravan was drawn up in line of battle ; the men, rifle-in- | 
| and certain other birds to become black. 


Most | 
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on to open country, where, knowing the cowardice of the 
Asiatics and the value of their own rifles, they regarded 
themselves as safe from attack. 

The Russians were not allowed to visit the City of 
H’Lassa, capital of Thibet and residence of the Dalay. 
Lama. Prjevalski accordingly for the fourth time had 
to turn back without seeing that peculiar town. The 


| authorities of Thibet could give no better reason for their 


refusal than this : ‘‘ No foreigners ever entered H’Lassa 
from the north, and no Russian ever yet has reached thie 
town, therefore no permit can be granted to them.” 
The Russians learned that a strange rumor was spread- 
ing as to their aim, namely, that they came in order to 
kidnap the Dalay-Lama, then five years old. A new 
Dalay-Lama is elected by a convention of the highest 


| Lamas or priests from among the male children born on 
the day of death of the ruling Dalay-Lama. 


At the age 
of five years the Buddhist Pontiff begins to perform his 
religious duties, and at eighteen he is recognized both as 
spiritual and civil head of his country. 

The Russians returned to Zaidam. This time the 
colonel intended to explore the sources of the Hoangho, 
or the Yellow River, and though the local Chinese 


| authorities endeavored to prevent his proceeding by 


stories of the untold dangers that environed such an 
undertaking, he pushed on. The Russians explored the 
river for a hundred miles, and enriched their collection 
with new species of animals and plants. At last their 
inability to cross large rivers and ascend the steep mount- 
It was only then that they de- 
cided to return. Their collections by this time amounted 
As they were 


Chinese frontier, they discerned the high cupolas of the 

Russian churches. Tears of joy filled their eyes, and 
when at lust they were heartily welcomed by countrymen 
of their own, the travelers considered themselves the 
happiest of men. 


SOME CURIOUS EFFECTS OF FOODS. 
Darwin tells us ‘‘that hemp-seed causes bullfinches 
Mr. A. R. Wal- 
lace has communicated some much more remarkable 
facts of the same nature. The natives of the Amazonian 
regions feed the common green parrot with the fat of 
large Siluroid fishes, and the birds thus treated become 
beautifully variegated with red and yellow feathers. In 
the Malayan Archipelago the natives of Gilolo alter in an 
analogous manner the colors of another parrot-—namely, 
the Lorius garrulas, Linn., and thus produce the Lord 
Rajah or King Lory. These parrots in the Malay Islands 
and South America, when fed by the natives on natural 
vegetable food, such as rice and plantains, retain their 
proper colors.” 

One of the strangest illustrations in nature to be found 
of the curious effects of food is in the beehive. There 
the queen bee lives with the ‘‘ worker” bees. When the 
queen bee dies another is proewel simply by feeding a 
certain larva (which they put in a special cell) with what 
is known as royal jelly. An ordinary larva is fed on 
common food; but the queen is fed with this delicacy 
until maturity. Of course the queen is the fertile bee, 
and it owes its special functions to a special food. 

There seems to be a certain indeterminable ratio be- 
tween the food eaten and the work possible to be per- 
formed. Those who train horses know that the “hunter” 
requires a different kind of food from the draught horse. 
The former needs a more stimulating food, the latter 
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more lasting one. The difference in effects of foods is 
also seen in the tiger and the deer. The food of the tiger 
will enable it to discharge a tremendous amount of force 
in an instant—the food of the deer to maintain protracted 
though light exertions. The greyhound is fed in train- 
ing with beef and mutton ; setters and other slow sport- 
ing dogs with broth, meal, etc. 

There is the same difference in men as regards the 
meat they eat. According to one authority the yearly 
consumption of meat per head is estimated at 136 pounds 
in England, 46 pounds in France, 35 pounds in Prussia, 
and 34 pounds in Belgium. It is larger in cities than in 
rural districts, and is largest of all in London. 

Another writer says that, speaking generally, ‘‘ high 
feeding, in the case of man, consists mainly in a liberal 
allowance of meat, and in the systematic use of alcoholic 
beverages, and that low feeding consists in a diet which is 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic. On the ground of this dis- 
tinction it may be said that the European races are more 
highly fed than the Asiatic, that the British races are 
more highly fed than the Continental races, and that the 
inhabitants of London (owing to the larger consumption 
of meat) are the most highly fed population in the world. 
The easier classes are more highly fed than the poorer 
classes ; the town artisan is more highly fed than the 
agricultural laborer.” After some correlative observa- 
tions he remarks of the high-fed classes and races that 
there is ‘a broad distinction between them. In regard 
to bodily strength and longevity the difference is con- 
siderable ; but in regard to mental qualities the dis- 
tinction is marked. The high-fed classes and races dis- 
play a richer vitality, more momentum and individuality 
of character, and a greater brain-power than their low- 
fed brethren ; and they constitute the soil or breeding- 
ground out of which eminent men chiefly arise.” 


ON THE UNSUGARNESS OF SUGAR. 
THERE is no white sugar. 
conglomerate ; it is not sweet, and, if you put it into hot 


It is not crystalline, but 


water, a strange phenomenon appears. For the purposes 
of what a degenerate Scotchman (‘‘ May God assoil him 
therefor !” is the prayer even of the cold-blooded pock- 
pudding Englisher) calls ‘‘the barbaric observance of 
whisky toddy,” it is, or ought to be, known to all men 
that you dissolve the sugar in the hot water before add- 
ing the whisky. The experiment is crucial with modern 
sugar. In at least the vast majority of cases a dirty, 
cloudy solution is the result, bringing sometimes most 
unjust accusations on hapless servitors. As used in tea, 
coffee, and other opaque and deeply colored mixtures, 
this abominable characteristic of modern sugar of course 
escapes observation. But let anybody try his sugar in 
the colorless solution, and if he does not see a soapy cloud 
diffuse itself he is a lucky man. The scientific person 
whose aid has been called in to screw the last gram of 
sugar, or so-called sugar, over the legal amount out of 
the harmless beet, so as to secure profit, best knows what 
means he takes to secure this result. 


THE WAYS OF PERSIAN SERVANTS, 


OnE may derive a never-failing source of humor from a 
study of the lower classes in Persia, who present a com- 
bination of wit and simplicity, a happy-go-lucky dis- 
position, with shrewdness and cunning, that is charming 
so long as one observes it as an outsider and does not 
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become himself a victim of their wiles. Naturally one cans 
not fully appreciate the humorous side of a transaction 
when he himself is the sufferer, in dignity or purse, 

The Persian servants are indeed queer people. Their 
chief business appears to be to get presents and to steal. 
The word for the former is pishk+sh. Every Persian con- 
siders it proper to present a pishkesh, be it a bunch of 
flowers, a dish of fruit, a tame gazelle, an embroidered 
robe, or whatever they can best afford to give or the 
position of the receiver appears to suggest. It would be 
a gross error to be so simple as to accept the pishkesh 
without giving fully its equivalent or more in money, for 
the present is given as a delicate hint of favors expected 
in return, Sometimes one may decline to receive the 
gift of an inferior, but never of a superior. One can 
only get even by sending a pishkesh in return. 

One day a jolly, foxy little carpenter, who had done a 
few jobs for the writer, brought me a pishkesh. It was a 
neat paper rack of black walnut, exactly the thing I 
wanted, but had found it impossible to find at Teheran. 

**Tt’s not bad,” I cautiously remarked. 

‘*T am glad it pleases the Sahib,” replied the carpenter, 
glowing all over with ill-concealed delight ; ‘‘I brought 
it to you as a pishkesh, a present.” 

‘Ah, indeed,” I replied ; ‘‘I’m obliged to you. But 
now, how much do you expect for it ?” 

‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘it’s a pishkesh.” 

“Yes, I understand that ; but how much do you want 
for it—for your present ?” 

“You know its value better than I do,” said he. 

‘* Well, how will two tomans (about five dollars) suit 
you ?” 

His face fell, and he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Will three tomans answer, then ?” 

** As you please,” he replied, pocketed the money, and 
left. 

A few days later a European gentleman, calling on me, 
curiously observed this paper rack, and asked where I 
had found it. I told him that it was a pishkesh from 
Mehmet Hassan, the carpenter, who, I had since learned, 
had made several for other gentlemen of the European 
colony. My friend burst out laughing. ‘‘The rascal ! 
why, I gave him the pattern, and he was to make it for 
me the very next day for two tomans, He has not been 
near me since !” 


30 RES. 


Tue greater number of those whom men call bores are 
innocent bores—the men with a great moral purpose, for 
instance, miserably as they often fail front want of tact 
in achieving what they aim at; the men, again, who are 
happy egotists, and who chatter of themselves, not with 
any intention of boring you, but because the thought of 
themselves has a sort of intoxicating effect upon them, 
and they ean scarcely help communicating the good 
spirits with which it fills them to those toward whom 
they feel kindly ; the men, again, who are humorists 
without either pride or sensitiveness, and go on laughing 
and cracking jokes without the least consciousness that 
they are not adding to the happiness of the: companions, 
All these are innocent bores, into whose ranks it is only 
too easy for any man or woman to fall without great cul 
pability, and their fault is one which it is very easy 
indeed, to congratulate oneself too much that he hopes 
he has avoided it. 

Even the really deadly bore, the bore whom it is essential 
to avoid, if you would save your reason—the bore who is 
possessed with the instinct of a limpet for clinging to 
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you, aud tue instinct of a leech for drawing blood—is, in 
nine cases out of ten, as guiltless, though not quite as un- 
aware, of the mischief he does, as the gallnut, or the 
mildew, or the Colorado beetle. He seems to be en- 
dowed with just that consciousness that he is apt to be 
avoided, which gives him a deadly dexterity in seizing 
occasions when scarcely even the cruelest of men would 
repulse him, and which even endows him with the craft 
to discern the fitting moment to do a real kindness such 
as may prove rich in securing opportunities of future 
boredom. You see by the glitter in his eye how thor- 
oughly he appreciates the passionate wish of his victim 
to escape him, and how determined he is to defeat that 
wish. And yet it is all unconscious instinct, not malig- 
nant intention. He has inherited, without knowing it, 
the avidity of the parasite for dropping upon the sort of 
life on which it preys. He knows, by all the instincts of 
a hungry nature, that it is for his good that he shall 


European is to the Turk—“ a mysterious, unaccountable, 
uncomfortable work of God, who may have been sent for 
some good purpose—to be revealed hereafter.” But 
though he is a fearful instrument in the hand of destiny, 
he is not ordinarily a deliberate and conscious torturer. 
He has experienced so often and so painfully the wit with 
which men devise the means of ridding themselves of 
him, that Nature has developed in him an automatic or- 
ganization for anticipating and defeating that wit ; and of 
| the terrible blight he causes to others, he is, we believe, 
| usually as unconscious as the Hessian fly itself. And if 


this most terrible of all forms of bore is, as we sincerely 
| believe, more deserving, on the whole, of pity than of cen- 

sure, we certainly ought not to pique ourselves so much 

as we often do on avoiding with tolerable success those 

minor peccadilloes in the boring of our fellow-creatures, 

which all ‘‘such beings as we are, in such a world as the 
| present,” are habitually in danger of committing. 


cH SHANNON? 


OH, NAME IT NOT! 


Visitor (patronizingly) 


Enfant Terrible—* On, Mamma! 


make you his victim, and that he probably believes, in a 
half-unconscious sort of fashion, that what is so eminently 
for his own good, must be for yours too. 


But, for all that, every fibre in him seems to vibrate to 


the automatic conviction that you will try and shake him 
off, like the tick of the tropics when it makes a dart at 
your foot and burrows in it before you can have notice of 
its neighborhood. The whole art of the man consists in 


the terrible variety and ingenuity of the small grappling | 


instruments with which he defeats that mancwuvre, and 


hugs his prey while he inflicts on it the wearisome com- | 


munications of which he is stored so full. He watches 
every impatient movement of your hand or foot with the 
keenness of a hunter, and provides against it some fresh 
device of his diabolical good-humor or complacency. It 
is impossible to call such a man as this an innocent bore, 
because his boredom is a deadly and elaborate art. And 
yet we believe that he is usually guiltless of intending the 
tortures he achieves. He is what ‘‘ Eothen” says that the 


“AND NOW, MY LITTLE DEAR, COULD YOU TELL ME MY NAME ?” 
Here's Mr. 


SMITH’S GONE AND FORGOTTEN HIS OWN NAME!” 
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How tone have menus been used at dinners? As an 
answer to this question, a story is told in different Ger- 
man papers, according to which Duke Henry of Bruns- 
wick, when sitting at one of those sumptuous feasts con- 
nected with the German Reichstag, was noticed often 
assiduously to look at a long slip of paper. When ques- 
tioned by his neighbor, the Count of Montfort, as to the 
reason of his table studies, he told him that the ‘‘ master 
of the kitchen” had drawn up for him and his stomach’s 
benefit a list of all the dishes, just to enable his master to 
reserve his appetite for the best things to come. The 
other guests were so well pleased with the intelligent 
cook’s invention that the habit of writing out bills of fare 
instantly spread in Germany, from thence to France, 
and is now almost universal in all civilized countries. 
They are sometimes elaborately decorated. This remark- 
able dinner took place at Regensburg in 1541. 


“FOR EVER”. 


ie 


“WE USED TO MEET IN THE SUMMER EVENINGS DOWN NEAR NEW LONDON. I WOULD LIE ON THE BANK, AND CHABLIE 


WOULD PULL THE BOAT, 


“FOR 


By NuGENT 


We had come out into the blue-white light of early 
morning, Ernest Lorrimer and I. The ball had been a 
brilliant one, a perfect bouquet, for somehow or other 
Mrs. Davis Thorne always manages to entrap the pret- 
tiest butterflies, while she possesses the tactical knack of 
making things go. All the Uppertendom of New York 
put in an appearance. Mrs. Brier Lane wore her dia- 
monds to the tune of eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and we all know that she never takes them from their 
seclusion in the vaults of the Safe Deposit Company save 
for some extra and ultra special occasion. There were a 
sprinkling of English, quite a number of Bostonians, and 
some of the diplomatic people came over from Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ special.” 

The sparrows wrangled over the architecture of the 


Union League Club, a milk-wagon thundered down Fifth | 


Avenue, a telegraph-boy, fresh as the morning, whistled 


a selection from ‘‘ The Mikado,” as he bore tidings of life | 


or death to some family still in happy unconsciousness 
of slumber. Coachmen yawned drearily as they cast ex- 
pectant glances up at windows lighted to a dull-yellow 
by wax candles and gas. A painted, haggard, leering 
thing, that still bore semblance to a woman, uttered hide- 
ous facetie as her wealthy sisters swept past her, clouds 
of silks and laces, to their luxurious coupés. 

“* What « glorious morning!” I exclaimed, after I had 
lighted a cigar. 

“ You're not going to bed ?” said Ernest, 
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JULIA CLOSELY VAILED.” 


EVER.” 


ROBINSON. 


*“‘T should rather say Yes.” 

‘*Let’s stroll up to Central Park ?” 

‘Not much. I’ve done four square and eight round 
dances, two of the latter with a pair of girls whose 
united weight would turn three hundred pounds. My 
right arm is as sore as if I’d been rheumatizing for a 
month.” 

“T wish you would come, George Bolton,” said my 
companion, laying his hand on my arm and speaking 
very impressively. . 

“T would, without a growl, old man, but I've to be in 
Wall Street sharp nine, and 

‘It’s now five. Two hours in this air will brace you 
up better than all the clammy beds in Gotham. You'll 
have an hour for bath and breakfast, and you can be on 
time. Besides,” he added, ‘‘ I—I want to—to—speak to 
you about Julia Hilton.” 

We, the men of Lorrimer’s set, knew that he had been 
badly hit. He never spoke about it, but when a man 
from being gay—luminously gay—becomes mopish, ab- 
sent, childish and a recluse, cherchez la femme! inquire 
who the woman is that’s at the bottom of the change. 

Governor Hilton (he had served in this capacity for— 
I forget the name of the Southern State) came to New 
York after the war. Poor and proud, he kept haughtily 
aloof from the whirl of the golden flood, living his own 
life, living it for his only child. This beautiful daughter 
| attracted, and finally fascinated, Mrs. Pierson Ploontag, 
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the widow of the miiionaire banker. 
Hilton when she was not the adopted of the banker's 
widow ; had fallen madly in love with her, had flung his 
very soul on the cast of the die. This was all that I 
knew, as, taking his arm, we strolled up Fifth Avenue on 
that lovely morning in May. 

“What about Miss Hilton ?” I asked. ‘‘ She 
supremely lovely to-night. If Cleopatra had 
daughter, I-——” 

“Don't speak 
“Let us get out 


looked 
had a 


of 


into the Park.’ 


her here,” imterposed Lorrimer. 


Ernest met Miss | 


| 


We walked along in silence, each wrapped up in his 


[ had 
snob Fred Hamberlin, for 
ay, and had 
permitted me to steal a rosebud from a bouquet nearly 
as large as her sweet little self. 

Ernest’s face wore a peculiar expr ssion. 
snd as thongh he had resolved upon doing something 
out of the way—something absolutely desperate. He was 
pale as death, and great black shadows loomed reund his 
handsome eyes. 

We passed into the Park by the Scholars’ Gate, and 
went straight to the Mall; when I say we, I should say 
he, for I followed Ernest Lorrimer. Striding down the 
Mall, he descended the steps by the lake, and, ascending 
the slope at the other side, entered a shady alley. 

Suddenly he stopped short, and, clutching me fiercely 
by the arm, exclaimed, as he flung away his cigar-butt : 

**Do you see that ?” 

“*See what ?” 

“This ! this! this !’ doubling his fist and banging it 
with terrific violence against the trunk of a maple. 

For the moment, I imagined he was fooling me—doing 


own musines. Mine were rose-colored enough. 
cut that 


Bessie Tintstey had given me his waltz 


out insufferable 


It was set, 


a little dramatic business—but one glance at his eyes told 
me that the man was fearfully in earnest. 

[ere ‘he bitterly laughed ; ‘‘a 

in four letters ! 

How sweet, and how 


is a story for you,’ 


quite a romance ’ romance 
7 


{ long ! 


‘t, and yet—how 


how maddening ! 


trecea 


How S thing, and 


» removed his hand to with his finger the let- 


initials —‘* 
, and 
it 


main. 


with 
broke the 
not? Sit 


I want a 


h, Was 
" a , 2 8 
“uownh, Lolton. I il yor re a *ue 
true 


‘ 
mechanically, while he still stood 


nervously picking at the en- 


Lis linger : 

initials. 

not given to rant or rl ” said 
‘I don’t forget that this is the 10th of May, 
hat I am 
lies in the stock list. 
‘*Not a bit of it,” I l, as 

Tintstey came to my mind's eye. 
**Well, never mind; I must ta mebody, and I 


, . 
] f 
I ol 


eraven 
+. I 
Si 


Lorrimer. 


am 


p sodize, ¢ reorge, 


: sip ee 
talking to a young stockbroker 


Vv hos , 


blurte the ima of Bessie 


select you because you hay reputation being 


ut would you think of a girl who could— 
uu in that way—I'd best let you 
have tl You saw Julia Hilton to-night—I 
beg her pardon most humbly— Miss Hilton,” this iron- 


ly. 


it to yt 


ie whole story. 


J ral 
She was the most attractive- 
looking girl in the room, bar one.” 


** Why, of course I did, 


‘‘Bar none, George!” he sternly exclaimed, adopting 


my racing phrase. 
I did not think it worth while to contest the point, as 


————————___., 


my mind was pretty well made up on the subject. I 
pressed the portion of my waistcoat where lay the rose 
abstracted from Bessie’s bouquet, and held my peace. 

**Did she look like a girl who had just broken a vow 
as sacred as can be registered under high heaven ?” he 
demanded. 

**She looked very animated and——’ 

**Did she look like a perjurer ?” 

‘< No.” 

‘*Like a woman who had just torn a true man’s heart 
from out his breast, to fling it beneath her feet to traim- 
ple upon it? Did she look like that ?” 

“No.” 

** Well, solton, that is precisely the amuse- 
ment which Miss Hilton indulged in at the ball, and the 
heart 
shriek on the third utterance of the word. 

Now, I am a matter-of-fact sort of fellow. I have been 
hearing of broken hearts sinve I left the nursery, but I 
never yet met with one, and when Ernest Lorrimer 
told me that his was fractured, to be candid with the 
reader, I did not believe him. 
cruel shock, that his sensibilities were deeply wounded, 
I had little doubt ; but a broken heart—not quite. 

My companion, still picking viciously at the bark of 

the maple, went on, in a jerky sort of way: 
‘*T met Miss Hilton at the Lawleys’, a Southern family, 
relatives of my mother. I had never cared that ”’— fling- 
ing away a piece of bark—‘‘ for any girl, and when I mei 
fellows who were always spooning and gushing over 
girls, I used to laugh at them. The first glance of this 
girl’s eyes—what eyes she has! have you remarked them, 
George ?” 


ee 


’ 


George ] 


was mine, mine, Minn!” his voice approaching a 


That he had received a 


Rather,” was my laconic rejoinder. 
*“They seemed star-like—to shine for the heaven of my 
life.” 
This for the 10th of May, 1886, wasn’t bad. I suppose 
he felt that he was over-gushing, for he pulled in with : 
‘She is a girl of remarkable beauty. 
knowledges it. 


Everybody ac- 
When I met her, one year ago, George 
Bolton, one year ago on the 7th of this month, she was 
seventeen, and a very child in the world’s ways, To-day 
she is eighteen, and a thousand years old in the world’s 
ways ; and this is the work of that cursed, purse-proud 
harridan, the woman who has spoiled a beautiful flower 
with her shower of gold—Mrs. Pierson Ploontag. I felt 
that in meeting Julia Hilton I had come face to face with 
my fate. I felt the hot flame leap in my heart. I felt 
this life, and reveled a very 


ecstasy 


girl glide into my in 

I was getting rather tired of this dime-novel language, 
so I interposed with : 

‘*T suppose, then, you have had a lover’s quarrel], Lor- 
rimer ?”’ 
I out. 
text I conld for meeting Julia. We met at the Lawleys’. 
I bribed Charlie, a thirteen-year-old cousin, by all sorts 
of presents, to help me. Everywhere Julia went, I fol- 
lowed like a shadow. One d ry, George Bolton, I met 
Here where I now stand I stood. Here” 
—pointing with the peaked toe of his English patent- 
leather shoe—‘‘she stood. I stole my arm round her 
waist and told her all.” 

He was silent for a moment, and I did not care to 
break the silence. The man was suffering. 

**Then,” he continued, with a jerk, ‘‘ we plighted our 
troth. She loved me then—ay! with all her heart, with 
all her soul. We carved our initials here, and beneath 


them—see, the words are nearly erased now, as they ought 


cD } 5 
** be g vert enouch to hear me 


T made every pre- 


her here—alone. 


“FOR 


to be,” he hotly added —‘‘ ‘Pour Toujours’—(For Ever). 
One year, old man! The ‘for ever’ dwindles into three 
hundred and odd days. This is the measure of the 
eternity of our love. Mine is for ever! Hers—bah !” 
and he snapped his fingers with a contemptuous gesture. 
“This woman saw my Julia, and wanting a plaything, a 
something to talk to, and put frocks upon, and roll be- 
side her in the carriage—a sort of compromise between 
a doll and an upper servant—took her to her ;solden 
caresses ; and then came separation, then a gulf com- 
menced to yawn between the girl and me, and now the 
bridge has been broken down. I asked for her hand 
from her father. I received my answer from the banker’s 
widow. 

**¢ You are not the young lady’s guardian,’ I protested. 

«Tf you drive me to it, sir,’ she retorted, ‘I shall be- 
come her mother by marrying her father.’ 

“This is the sort of woman, Bolton, that a fellow feels 
like treating asa man. Oh, if she were but a man!” he 
added, smiting the tree till he lacerated his hand horri- 
bly. ‘* We used to meet in the Summer evenings down 
near New London. I would lie on the bank, and Charlie 


would pull the boat, Julia closely vailed ; nor would I | 


rise until the boat had turned into a little creek hard-by, 
for fear of madame’s spies. 


and she appeared so true—true as steel.” 


‘Are you certain that Miss Hilton has thrown you | 


over ?” I asked. 
‘*You shall learn what occurred to-night. 
norning, at that cursed ball,’ he replied. 


T mean. this 


to dance, George — this in the most commonplace way, | 
just as I saw you asking that little Tintstey girl—and do 
you know what her reply was ?” 


‘‘T cannot say.” 


*«*T’ll give you number fourteen.’ Just fancy! Four- | 


teen, down at the very end of the list !” 

‘* What did you say ?” 

In answer to this question the words came through 
Lorrimer’s: set teeth : 

‘<«Tf you don’t give me the next dance, you'll not 
dance it with any other man!’ 

‘‘ You should have seen how pale she became, Bolton. 
It was dance number eight, and [ saw Parsons’s name 
on it. ‘Gold’ Parsons, you know, the fellow who owns 
the (ritella. Mrs. Ploontag’s especial pet. 

‘©* What do you mean, Ernest ? she murmured. 

«¢* Just what I say.’ 

“¢But I : 

‘*¢ Just as you please, Miss Hilton. 

**¢You wouldn’t—you couldn’t do such a thing.’ 

*¢Couldn’t I! 

‘© You have no right.’ 

***T’ll establish one.’ 

‘At this moment Parsons lounged over. 

«This is our dawnce,’ he said, affecting ‘an English 
drawl. 

‘“‘T felt burning lava in my veins, Bolton, but my pulse 
was still, What would she do? 

‘**¢ You must excuse me, Mr. Parsons,’ she said, ‘but I 
do not wish to dance this time.’ 


‘¢ The fellow saw that he was not wanted, so he bowed | 


to the ground, and, tucking his crush-hat under his arm, 
turned away. 


***Now, Ernest Lorrimer,’ said Julia, ‘give me your 


arm, and come out into the conservatory.’ 

‘‘She was as pale as Elaine, and her beautiful lips were 
tremulous with suppressed passion, When we reached 
the conservatory, Bolton, she seated herself, and mo- 
tioned me to stand in front of her. 


Oh, it was a golden time, 


‘*T asked her | 


| she was going too cheap. 


| that is not worth casting a thonght on. 


EVER.” 


*** What does this mean ?’she palpitated. 

*¢*Tt means, Julia, that——’ 

“**Tt means that you are meau——’ 

‘** Mean I 

‘** Yes, mean, and—and a coward !’ 

‘*Somehow or other the word struck me like a blow. I 
actually reeled under it. 

‘It is the act of a coward to make any lady remarka- 
ble—you have made me remarkable, horribly, odiously 
remarkable! Was that the act of a man who loves a 
woman ?” 

‘** And she patted her little foot on the floor and fanned 
herself in a feverish way. 

***Tt is because I love you that 

***T’m tired of that song! I’m tired of you! I’m dead 
weary of you—yes, dead weary ! Now!’ 


‘* My heart ceased to beat, Bolton. This was ghastly 


| torture. I sickened —literally sickened—and for a second 


[ thought that I would faint. Then I pulled myself to- 
gether with a wrench that cost me dear, and, bowing to 


| her and offering her my arm, said, in a cold, conven 


tional tone : 

*** Permit me to conduct you to your chaperon, Miss 
Hilton.’ 

**T felt her hand tremble on my arm. I felt her cling 
a little to me, and ere we arrived where Mrs. Ploontag sat 
Julia murmured something which I did not hear. Then 
I bowed to her, and now my heart is broken, George 
Bolton.” And Lorrimer clung to the tree, as it were for 
support. 

I must confess that the story to me appeared common- 
place enough. <A poor and pretty girl is wooed and won 
by a handsome, well-to-do young fellow. Lorrimer was 
in the firm of Lorrimer, Bates & Lorrimer, the cloth 
men of Worcester Street. A fairy godmother comes 
along and ‘‘ behaves as sich ” to this Cinderella from the 
South. The godmother intends that her adopted child 
shall have a mansion on ¢he avenue, a cottage at Newport, 
a box at the opera, horses, equipages, servants. Ernest 
Lorrimer might keep house on—say, Lexington Avenue, 
or in Brooklyn ; this, and nothing more. Of course old 
Hilton’s sybaritic Southern proclivities entirely leant to- 
ward the views of the banker’s widow, and the young 
lady very soon opened her beautiful eyes to the fact that 
The man always gives the 
chance to the woman to break eff, and here was the com- 
monplace story as translated by me from the utterances 
of my agonized companion. 

**Brace up, old man !’’I cried.’ ‘‘ A girl who acts like 
She has had her 
head turned by all the glitter that Mrs. Ploontag surrounds 
her with, and she has jilted you simply because you 
can’t keep up with that crowd.” 

**T can keep up with them! I will keep up with them. 
Why, didn’t I buy those Doddsville shares the other day 
that were at four, and are now at ninety ? 
something. 


I'll plunge in 
I'd sell my soul to be able to cost that gir) 
just one bitter thonght—ay, just one as bitter as any of 
the million she is costing me.” 

I had nothing to say. I could not console. 
wound was too fresh, bleeding too copiously. 


Tho 
I could 


| only ery, ‘‘ Brace up, old man!” and that was all. 


* * * % * *% 
It was one day last November, I forget the exact date, 


| that I was startled by a visit from Ernest Lorrirer. I 


had seen nothing of him since that memorable May 
morning. He had suddenly departed for Europe, and 
he became obliterated in the rush of the tide of events, 

I met Miss Hilton at Newport at a lawn-tennis party, 
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She looked extremely beautiful, and every man was cran- | vibrated, and that her bosom heaved heavily beneath its 


ing his neck for a nod, a beck or a wreathed smile. I 
am a very fair tennis-player, and we were ‘‘ mated.” She 
“‘handled” in the same “court,” and it was during a 
pause in the play that she said to me: 

‘“* Have I not had the pleasure of meeting you before, 
Mr. Bolton ?” 

‘*T had the honor of meeting you on several occasions 
last season, Miss Hilton.” 

“But where ?” 

I resolved upon letting her have the reply that came 
uppermost. 

“*T met you at a ball given by Mrs. Davis Thorne, on 
the 10th of last May.” 

She colored despite an effort at lip-biting. 


**You seem to have a good memory for dates, Mr. 


” 


solton. 
“Very poor, I assure you; but I have special reason 
for recollecting the 10th.” 
“‘Indeed ! Might one inquire the reason ?” 
‘*Certainly. I walked from the ball with a particular 
friend, Mr. Ernest Lorrimer.”’ 
** Ah !” 


I could perceive that, although her voice was cold, it | awkward. 
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snowy covering of white muslin. 

She hacked at the green grass with her racket as she 
asked : 

“ Are you very intimate with him ?” 

** Yes.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

‘*In Europe.” 

** Switzerland ?” 

**T do not know.’ 

I saw that she was dying to ask me about the sequel 
to that ball, but I held my vantage-ground of silence. 

At length she ventured : 

**T remember that ball you speak of very well. 
a capital ball.” 

**Tt was, indeed.” 

‘Did you enjoy it ?” 

‘*Tmmensely.” 

**Did your friend ?” 

I watched her carefully. She was looking straight out 
before her as I said the single word : 

ia] No.” 

We were again silent. 


] 


It was 


The situation was becoming 
I now resolved upon showing my hand. 

*‘Lorrimer and I walked in 
the Central Park. It was a 
lovely morning. He was in a 
bad way, Miss Hilton. He was 
nearly distracted.” 

** Toothache ?” 

She had entirely regained 
her self- possession, and met 
me with this facer. 

**Yes,” said I, as I looked 
her full in the eyes. 

For a couple of seconds she 
endeavored to look me dowr, 
but although I felt red-hot all 
over, I boldly held my ground. 
There the heavy lids quivered, 
and the long lashes dropped 
over the now flushed cheeks. 

‘Tell me about him,” she 
said, in a low, piteous tone, 
that went to my heart. 

Luckily the arrival of some 
important persons interrupted 
the play, and in a “ brief brace 
of minutes” I blurted out al- 
most all that Ernest Lorrimer 
had said to me on that beaute- 
ous May morning. 

Miss Hilton said never a 
word, but her tightly clasped 
hands and tremulous lips told 
me that there was still a large 
balance of love in her heart 
against which Lorrimer could 
draw at will. 

“‘T must look him up, Miss 
Hilton,” I said, as she was 
about being led away from me 
by our host. ‘Shall I?” 

“De.” 

She meant it. 

Well, one dreary day in last 
November I was seated in the 
office holding the damp soles 
of my boots against the stove, 


when Ernest Lorrimer 
entered, tanned to the 
color of an old saddle. 
He had been walking 
half over Europe, and 
had now returned to do 
what—to plunge in 
stocks. 

“Remember Punch’s 
advice to people about 
to marry —‘ Don’t!” I 
laughed, but he was de- 
termined to “bite or 
bust,” as the phrase goes. 

**You’re too timid for 
me, old fellow,” he said, 
‘aml too conscientious, 
so I'll plunge with some 
other firm.” 

“De,” 

I came to the subject 
of Miss Hilton at once. 

** Miss Hilton! Is she 

miss still? I thought 
she was Mrs. Parsons ages 
ago.” 
His cheek blanched as 
he spoke, and there was 
a horrid grating in his 
ghastly laugh. 

‘‘She is not Mrs. Par- 
sons.” 

**She will be. They’re 
engaged.” 

“T don’t believe it, 
Lorrimer.”’ 

*T do. Will see you 
again.” 

And he was gone. 

In a few days—ay, days 
—the “street” com- 
menced to talk about the 
plunging of Ernest Lor- 
rimer. He plunged up to 
his chin, and always came 
out right. Everything he 
touched went up as 
though he were the pos- 
sessor of a magic wand, 
and mines commenced to 
boom the very instant he 
bought shares. Every- 
body recollects the his- 
tory of the Sciaroda Gold 
Mine at Leadville. Ernest 
Lorrimer bought it ‘‘to 
the roots” for fifteen 
thousand dollars. He 
sold it three weeks after- 
wards, for three million 
dollars. 

I need not go into any 
detail of his gigantic 
operations, of his marvel- 
ous luck. Suffice it to 
say that he became a 
power on the street. and 
leaped into the front rank 
of our millionaires. 
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I was invited to dine at Mr. Lewis Fielding’s on last | 
Su. Valentine's Day. The party, a very large one, was 
gathered together to celebrate the golden wedding of our 
host and hostess. Mr. Fielding is uncle of the ‘‘Gold” 
Parsons to whom—I grieve to have to say it—Miss 
Hilton was engaged. The presents were numerous and 
splendid, but che gift was an épergue of solid gold, stand- | 
ing four feet high. 


tree at one side. 


It represented a large and spreading 
A young fellow was engaged in cutting | 
the 
On the 
face 
rs 


J 
clernel [— 


the words, “ Pour Toujours !”-— (‘For Ever!’) on 


trunk, whilst a young girl eagerly watched him. 
Hi 


words, a Rien n'est 


other side, the young fellow was alone. was 
grave as he carved the 

Nothing lasts). 

We all crowded round this superb presentation, 
Hilton crushed in beside me. 

“It is the gift of my dear friend Ernest Lorrimer !” 
cried Mr. Fielding. ‘‘ Ah, here he is to explain the caba- 
listic words which the broken-hearted swain is carving 


Miss 


” 


on the tree. 
**They are easily said Lorrimer, coming to 
the side of the table opposite to where Julia Hilton stood. 
‘** The story is a very old one. The girl fooled the man 
into the belief that she loved him. The man was poor, 
and a richer fellow turned up. The girl perjured her- 
self”— here he stared full into Julia Hilton’s eyes— 
‘‘and the other fellow is just scribbling what he ought 
to have written at first.” 
‘‘Make way there !” ‘‘ Air!” ‘* Miss Hilton’s fainted !” 
**Water !” ‘‘ Lay her on the sofa!” 
+ 


explained,” 


* x * * * 

It was on the morning of the evening that Miss Hilton 
was to be married to ‘‘ Gold” Parsons that the papers 
announced Ernest Lorrimer’s smash. He overdid it. 
The tide turned just half a second too soon, and the 
tidal wave swamped him. 

I went to him to offer him help. He stood by me in 
those feverish months like a twin-brother. 

**T don’t feel a bit off color,” he said, puffing his cigar. 
**T’m on the road to wealth already, and I tell you what, 
old boy, it’s worth while to fail in order to realize that a 
fellow has one solid friend,” wringing my hand till the 
water came into my eyes; not from anguish, though I 
pretended that such was the cause. 

We were sitting, talking out a new line of operation, 
when a letter was handed to Ernest with the word ‘‘Im- 
mediate ” written on the envelope. ; 

He turned white—appallingly white, ghastly white. 

‘“*It is from her!” he gasped. ‘‘Some mockery telling 
me to fall in love with another girl. Wishing me every 
happiness. We must be friends. The old story. Here it 
goes |” 

And he was for tearing it into a thousand fragments 
when I interposed. 

“Read it, man !—read it, at all events !” 

As a matter of fact, 
learn its contents myself. 

‘* What's the use ?” 

‘Read it !” 

He opened the envelope in the calmest possible way, to 
extract the letter, quietly unfolded it, and then—— 


[ was burning with curiosity to 


Well, he leaped almost to the ceiling, and, flinging me 
the missive, thrust on his hat, and was out of the room 
and into the street before I could wink thrice. 

The letter, which had been written with a shaky hand, 
ran thus: 

“Come to me *” vou love me still. 
tae than ever. . have 
cver.’” 


Ruined, you are dearer to 
always loved you, and will love you ‘for 


| their early training. 


I am to stand up with Ernest on next Thursday. My 
present to the bride is a solid gold bracelet with the 
words, deeply engraved, ‘‘ For Ever.” 


LOVE THE CONQUEROR. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, 


1.—FROM HER TO HIM. 
Dear love and lord, I cannot choose but love thee, 
Where love is sacrifice and choice is free; 
And I, that am what the world calls above thee, 
Know well how far you stoop in loving me. 
I know the higher mind’s sincere temptation 
Is to avoid the mere conceit of dross, 
And own the avowal of thine adoration 
Seems but aspiring to thine honor's loss, 
Yet love me, love me! Let the world go by us, 
And with mock laughter at a mock of love 
Say what it will, so it may not deny us 
The lifelong proof of what our love shall prove. 
I stoop from state; you stoop from something grander 
To blend appointed spirits into one: 
Be thou but open, and my answering candor 
Shall do for thee all thou wouldst leave undone; 
My wealth is joyless but for joy of passion, 
Thine ends are fettered for the means I lend; 
thou then fearless in the fearless fashion, 
And woo the wife where thou hast found the friend; 
And though the world’s disdain at both be hurled, 
Together let us overseorn the world. 


Bo 


Il—FROM HIM TO HER. 


I love thee, love thee: not the world shall say us, 
If so thou wilt, a single moment nay; 
Out on the folly that should here betray us 
Into a mere deception of delay! 
I know your state; you know me as I know you, 
That hold the world a moment's fragile toy; 
And though I be by all its laws below you, 
One earnest love its joys shall overjoy. 
Thy wealth—I keep it as a steward for thee, 
Bright goddess bending to a serf unowned; 
Lose all at onee—the richer I adore thee 
For the new poverty in thee enthroned 
I never doubted of my pulse’s beating, 
I never questioned of thine answering look, 
I never feared the sweet lips’ bold repeating 
Of bolder phrases than the mean might brook. 
Love me! and, by the sun’s high-kingdomed splendor, 
I'll pay thee with such interest back again, 
Then e’en the roughest laugh shall own thee tender, 
As ne’er before have women been for men; 
And on thy brave cheek’s crimson flag unfurled, 
My kiss, for thee, thus conquers all the world! 
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By 


CHARLES Bacon, 


Amone all the monuments of New England, Harvard 
College has, perhaps, the most universal interest. The 
foreigner, touring through the States, asks first to lb: 
taken to Harvard ; but that is not remarkable, for edu- 
cational institutions are the first objects of interest to 
all travelers. The American from another State would 
think he had not seen Boston and vicinity if he failed to 
visit the quadrangle at Cambridge, where many of the 


| most notable men of his own and other States received 


One other fact proves the unique 
power of Harvard in commanding the attention of th 
public. The Bostonian, who often lives and dies without 
visiting the State House, Bunker Hill Monument, Copp’s 
Hill Burying-ground, or any of the countless other ob- 
jects of public interest which are scattered through the 


‘old Yankee city, is sure to have been familiar from boy- 
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hood with the chapel, library, dormitories and recitation- 
rooms of what he fondly calls ‘‘ his College.” 

Not that Harvard, or Harvard men either, do or ought 
to assume airs of superiority over other colleges. This 


country is crowded with excellent schools of higher | 


learning. In fact, the first act of a new American com- 
munity is to establish a college, and the last act of dying 
American millionaires is to endow new or old institu- 
tions. Consequently every State in the Union has one or 
more colleges in which a just pride is felt. And every 
one of these has a roll of honor of graduates who, by 
cunning mind and strong right arm, have won glory for 
their Alma Mater by services to mankind. Great age and 
vast wealth of endowment have enabled Harvard to give 
her advantages to more of the citizens of this country, 
but she quietly pursues her old plan of encouraging all 
who have abilities to cultivate their powers under her 
guidance. But still, with all this prestige, she simply 
clings to the pride of self-respect which belongs to one 
who has deserved well of the Republic. 

Cambridge is all historic ground. Within her borders, 
the old Puritans fought out the fierce battle of theocracy 
against democracy. Here Wheelwright, the stout old 
clergyman, who would not bow to intolerant clerical 
rulers, received sentence of banishment, and meekly de- 


parted for the snow-clad wilderness of Piscataqua. Under | 


the shadow of Harvard College, Anne Hutchinson, with 
dauntless spirit, faced and overcame, in fair argument, 
not only a host of clergymen fighting the battle of in- 
tolerance, but also Samuel Willard, President of the Col- 
lege, and Dudley and Winthrop, Deputy-governor and 
Governor of the Colony. Her battle was for free thought ; 
theirs was for the extinction of every sect save their own. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


‘it 


She conquered i: the argument, but the force of num- | 


lers paevailed, and she was banished to inevitable death 
ly the torturing hands of savages. The list might be 
longthened indefinitely, for, down to the time when Wash- 
ington reviewed the Continental troops under the noble 
elm on the outer edge of Cambridge Common, the town 
where the Cambridge platform was prepared was the 
scene o\ every great theological struggle of the early 
Puritans. Since that day, it has been quietly growing 


ment, with its immense park shaded by old oak and elm, 
lias been jealously guarded from the grasping hands of 
commerce and trade. 

Aside from one or two of the oldest buildings, the Col- 
lege is comparatively of recent date. 
have done their work here as elsewhere, and, for the 
most part, the halls and lecture-rooms have been built 
within the remembrance of the grandfathers of the oldest 
of men now living. Old engravings show how it looked in 
‘ormer days, and those who now send their sons to its 
Walls Jor a Your rears’ residence have reason to be glad 
thay its aiscomforts no longer plague the lives of young 
and ardent students. 


During the occupation of Cambridge by the Revolution- 
ary army it was used as a barrack. 

Directly opposite is Harvard Hall, which was erected 
in 1765, on the ruins of one of the original College build. 
ings. It was formerly used for a library and buttery, or 
students’ provision store, but it is now made up into 
lecture-rooms. To the College boys its chief interest is 
caused by the belfry, from whence peal the summonses 
to prayers and recitations. Like Massachusetts Hall, it 
is built in the old style of architecture, two stories in 
height, but differs in having the white-painted belfry. 

Matthew’s, Gray’s and Weld are dormitories lately 
built, and in the more modern style. These buildings 
are quite popular among the students on account of the 
many comforts they afford. 

Near them is Dane Hall, formerly occupied by the Law 
School, but now used by a co-operative store, which tlhe 
students carry on. Next to it one sees the old president's 
house (Wadsworth House), an old-fashioned, sloping- 
roofed building, where the bursar or cashier of the Col- 
lege has an office. 

Boylston Hall, the chemical laboratory, and Gore Hall, 
the library, stand in the southeast corner of the yard. 
The library is rather the most notable building belong- 
ing to the College. Built of white granite, and sur- 
mounted by a gilt cross, brought from Louisbourg by 
the Massachusetts troops as a trophy of the famous 
foray of 1745, it is a fitting precious stone to ornament 
the gold frame of an institution of learning. Many 
a young bookworm has spent the greater part of his 
College days within its alcoves. Until Mr. Justin Win- 
sor, the new Librarian, took charge, every student used 
at will. Good-hearted Mr. Sibley, historiographer 
of the College, could never endure the thought that 


| any student who loved books should not have free access 


to every shelf, and free use of every book. It is to be 
feared that his confidence was abused. Indeed, with an 
ever-changing population of 3,000, it would be strange 


| ifsome black sheep, with a passion for books and little 


moral impulse, did not sometimes find their way to his 
beloved bookaelves. At all events, at the beginning of 


| the new régime under Mr. Winsor’s modern plans, the 
from a town into a city, but the College, its fairest orna- | 


Fire and decay 


It is quite a task to walk through the College Yard and | 


do justice to its sights. ‘Those who 
commonly of the opinion that more than one day should 
be given, if the sightseer wishes to obtain a satisfactory 
knowledge of the institution. Without trenching upon 
the province of the guide-book, a short description of 
some of the buildings of historic old Harvard may here 
be given. 

Massachusetts Hall, near the western entrance of the 
yard, is the oldest of the buildings. It was built more 
than a century and a half ago, and until lately was used 
for students’ rooms ; but being rather antiquated, it has 
been turned into halls for examinations and recitations, 


have tried it are | 


boys soon learned that, while they could use books 
freely, the attendants had to be called upon to’get them. 
There was no little grumbling at first, but in the end 
the wisdom of his course wgs amply proved. With a 
new arrangement of the books, a new reading-room and a 
multitude of attendants, the library became what it is, 
one of the most effective and useful in the country. 
University Hall, a white stone building in the centre 
of the College grounds, has been looked at with feelings 
of mingled detestation and awe by generations of the less 
obedient of Harvard boys. The Faculty holds its meet- 
ings there. The Dean has his office on the second floor, 


and the next room to his is given over to the Secretary 


of the College. On the first day, when the timid Fresh- 
man knocks at the Secretary’s door, and wonders why 
he is not told to ‘‘Come in”—it being the custom to 
walk in without knocking—and is told to write his name 
in full on the College Register—an order which he com- 
monly obeys by using the initial letter of his middle 
name—he learns to regard the room and its occupants 
with a sort of half-fearful respect. Later on, if his fate 
has made him acquainted with the Dean, to whom the 
office of announcing penalties is given, he may pass by 
the Secretary with bravado; but he never forgets the 
first hours, even if it has been his disagreeable compul- 
sory duty to appear before the dread tribunal of the 
Faculty in their great room near by. 
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Edward Everett. 


Jared Sparks. 


Josiah Quincy. 


PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD. 


Thayer, Hollis, Stoughton and Holworthy Halls are 
still other dormitories, in and out of which one sees 
boys pouring, like ants from an ant-hill, all the day 
long. The last three are old buildings, given to the 
College by opulent merchants of London and Boston. 
Holworthy, from time immemorial, according to the 
student style of reckoning cycles, has been the most de- 
sirable building in the grounds. Its large studies and 
comfortable bedrooms give to student life certain charms 
which are otherwise wanting. Hollis and Stoughton con- 
tain large and comfortable rooms, which are held at ex- 
tremely low rents, and are much sought by sensible 
young men of moderate means. > 

Sever Hall is a recitation building, erected a few years 
ago to satisfy the demand for more accommodation for 
tutors and students which had become imperative. 


OLD PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


James Walker. Cornelius 0, Felton. 


cannot be left with- 
out a visit to Holden 
Chapel, the quaint 
little church which 
at one time gave 
ample accommoda- 
{ion for the services 
held by students. It 
now ranks among the 
older buildings, but, 
apart from age, its 
sacred character is 
gone. Lectures, reci- 
tations and students’ 
meetings are held in 

its one large room. 
Such of the stu- 
dents as nowadays 
feel inclined to at- 
tend morning prayers 
or the Sunday wor- 
ship provided by 
the College go to 
| Appleton Chapel, a 
large church of the 
mctern style, situ- 
at the northeast 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


corner of the grounds. Ten years ago, morning 
prayers and Sunday church-attcndance were a 
compulsory part of student life. Every morning 
troops of bright-eyed boys, some half dressed, 
with uncombed hair and unwashed faces, would 
rush and scramble at the chapel-door, hoping to 
get in before the College beil-ringer should give 
the last pull at the rope, and the monitor rise to 
mark the delinquents. It was even then felt that 
the compulsory rule was a mistake, because those 
who went willingly would go whether there were 
rules on the subject or not, and those who went 
against their wills were so uncommonly fertile in 
excuses for non-attendance as to cause an uncom- 
fortable feeling that, perhaps, an old College cus- 
tom was teaching youthful minds a trifle of 
casuistry. At any rate, the Faculty reasoned that, 
perhaps, the boys believed they had a right to 
frame ingenious excuses for neglecting a task 
which had nothing to do with success in the 
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MASSACHUSETIS HALL. 


curriculum, and was frequently detrimental to personal 
somfort. Church, too, was quite a problem. The Col- 
lege powers did not care to station monitors in churches, 
and therefore left the students to report their own doings 
in the matter of attendance. Here, again, there was 
reason to believe that some students did not always give 
in exact reports, and justified their consciences by simi- 
lar arguments. ‘These facts may not be flattering to the 
students of years gone by, but they were of weight in de- 
termining the changes which have been made. Nowa- 
days the college-boy of Cambridge attends chapel and 
church if he wishes, or stays away if he prefers. Singu- 
larly enough, it has proved that the average attendance 
has increased under the new system ; a fact due largely 
to the policy of the Faculty in procuring the ablest 
preachers, and to the example of certain leaders among 
the students, who, when the change was made, let it be 
known that, so far as they were concerned, they meant to 
show that a concession by the governing powers should 
not be abused. An admirable esprit de cor s has kept 
this feeling alive. 
On the Delta, a triangular plot of land near the main 
grounds, one sees the statue of John Harvard, by French, 
the Concord 
sculptor. The 
design repre- 
sents an intel- 
lectual young 
man in the 
costume of the 
seventeenth 
century, seat- 
ed in a chair, 
in the attitude 
of a thinker. 
The brow is 
high, and the 
contour of the 
face is expres- 
sive of good 
will and _ be- 
nevolence 


Though gene- | 


rally accepted 
as @ fitting 
tribute from 
the College to 
its first bene- 
factor, one 
cannot but 


4 STUDENT'S ROOM. think that an 
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imaginary statue is a rather odd way of 
expressing gratitude. There is not in 
existence a scrap of paper to tell how he 
looked, still less a bit of painted canvas 
to show the lineaments of his face. For 
all that is known, he may have been the 
sternest and most relentless of the old 
Puritans, who, from Cambridge, made all 
Massachusetts uncommonly hot for Bap- 
tists and Anabaptists, Antinomians and 
Quakers. The name of the College, the 
names of buildings, marble slabs in the 
library, and other ways of blazoning his 
name upon the memory of the people, 
would surely have been quite as appro- 
priate, and have evinced an equal meas- 
ure of gratitude. Memorial Hall occu- 
pies the rest of the old football ground, 
for the Delta was used for that purpose until two 
decades ago. This is the noblest monument which 
any college has yet erected to the memory of alumni 
who gave their lives to their country. Three hundred 
feet in length, and over 100 in breadth, it is surmounted 
by a tower 200 feet high. The vestibule is an immense 
arched corridor. On either side are marble slabs graven 
with the names of the alumni who died to preserve the 


CLASS-DAY TREE. 


nation. 
College. 


The main building is the dining-hall of the 
Here students and such professors as have not 
homes of their own gather three times each day. The 
fare provided is quite good—rather better, in fect, than 
the tables of most boarding-houses. One of the sights 
to which strangers are always taken is the dining-hall 


while dinner is in progress. The gallery is usually open, 
and the boys from their tables usually see one or more 
ladies and gentlemen looking down upon them. Some 
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question has been made of the good taste of going toa | overcome the prestige of the Institute, and, while not un- 


quasi-private dining-room to see a body of young gentle- 
men at their meals ; but as every student wishes to take 
his friends there, it is permitted by tacit consent. Some 
saucy young ladies have cal'ed it ‘‘ going to see the ani- 
mals feed,” but, presumably, 
to get 
animals, 
without 

The great dining-hall serves another purpose. It is 


Along the 


they are always glad enough 
an invitation to Class-day from any of the young 
and their remarks m iy there fore be passed over 
comment, 


the picture-gulery of the College. oaken 


wainscoting, ~vhich runs from the floor to the great win- 


dows, whence the light pours through designs of colored 

} laced there for 
of Samuel Willard 
Thomas 


Sir Matthew 


different classes have 
memorials, there hang the portraits 
and Inecrea Mather; of William Stoughton, 
Hollis, Thomas Dudley, Nicholas Boylston, 
Holworthy ; of John Adams and son John Quincey 
Adams ; of Samuel Appleton, of Charles Sumner, and of 


hosts of worthies of Colonial and modern 


olass, which 


who in 


added 


times, 
their days did great things for the College and 
lustre to its glory. 

The western portion of the hall has been converted 
into a theatre, with a stage modeled upon the old Greek 
plan. This is the scene of all the great festivals of the 
College. On this platform the great celebrations of the 
College, the delivery of orations and the granting of de- 
grees take place each year. 

A few years ago Harvard had perhaps the worst gym 
nasium in the country. Across the street from Memorial 
Hall, a small octagonal building, fitted up with a few 
rowing weights, a horizontal bar, a set of parallel bars, a 
bowling alley, and a few Indian clubs and dumb-bells, 
was the only chance given to the student anxious to per- 
fect himself physically. 
eannot last while so many Harvard graduates possess 


However, such a state of affairs 


great wealth, and the College has a President who knows 
the wants of his students and is not afraid to ask for 
means to supply them. In 1879, Augustus Hemenway, 
of Boston, built, at his sole charge, the finest gym- 
nasium in the country and presented it to his Alma 
Mater. As is proper, it bears his name. If all who have 
given money to Harvard have as much reason to be satis- 
fied as he has, they are lucky, for it is regularly used by 
nearly all the students, and is doing very useful work for 
the physical health of the young men. 

The new Law School stands near by, a large two-story 
building of the newest and most approved style @f archi- 
tecture. 

Such are a few of the buildings belonging to the Col- 
lege. Mention must be made of the Scientific School, 
the Botanical Department, the Astronomical Observatory, 
the Medical and Dental Schools in Boston, the Bussey 
Institution or Agricultural School, College 
dormitory on Main Street, and Holyoke House, another 
dormitory. Besides the buildings owned by the College, 
a number of large halls have been erected, and are let to 
students as a matter of private enterprise. 

The societies are an interesting feature of life at every 
collece. At Cambridge, however, owing to the rule that 
every society must deliver a copy of its Constitution to 
the Secretary, the secret society system has never flour- 
ished. The Sophomores have the Institute of 1770, an 
old and time-honored club devoted to literary and social 
life. Within the Institute, it is said that a chapter of the 
AKE, commonly called ‘the Dik-e,” is yearly found. 
The second Sophomore society is the Everett Atheneum, 
a club devoted to objects similar to those of the Institute. 
The Atheneum, however, has not as yet been able +o 


House, a | 


popular, is certainly not so eagerly sought after as its 
rival. 

The Junior and Senior Classes have many societies and 
Of these, the Hasty Pudding Club and the Pj 
Eta Society are the largest in number. The “ Pudding,” 
as it is familiarly called, was founded in 1795, and, like 
the Institute, has the prestige of age. The name, it is 
said, is derived from the old New England dish, which is 
erved The Pi Eta is almost 
equally popular, though, inasmuch as it was founded in 
1865, it i not. and probably never can be, as notable as 
the Pudding. At each of these societies, theatrical enter- 
eiven at 


clubs. 


at all its entertainments. 


tainments are intervals, and debates on .social 


and economic problems are held. The Signet is a smaller 
elub, devoted entirely to literary pursuits. 
the 
such men only as have : acceeded in obtaining high rank 
in the class, without regard to wealth or social standing, 
Of course a boor, however brilliant, would not be ad- 
mitted, but the fact that a classmate has neither wealth 
nor family influence would not affect his election. The 
result of this policy has been to give the Signet an envia- 
ble reputation among Harvard s cieties. The Porcellian 
and A, D. Clubs are social organizations which reproduce 


The policy of 


ciety has always been to select for membership 


on a small seale the great house clubs of large cities, 
The expense incident to carrying on such clubs neces- 
sarily confines their membership to the wealthier mem- 
Indeed, report has it that an admission 
fee of five hundred dollars and proportionate annual 
Be- 
sides these, there are a host of organizations devoted to 
tennis, baseball, boating, football, and kindred athletic 


sports. 


bers of the class. 


charges are assessed on members of the Porcellian. 


The societies, however, are a very insignificant feature 
of life at Harvard. Men form and keep up friendships 
without regard to their club associations. It is by no 
means uncommon to find society men, all of whose 
friends are either non-society men or members of other 
organizations. ‘The crowning glory of club-life at Har- 
vard, however, is an election to the Phi Beta Kappa. 
This time-honored organization selects its membership 
from the leaders of the class, only extending this rule so 
far as to admit a few of the class-men who have gained a 
reputation as leaders of men in social life. This wise 
scheme has made an election to the Phi Beta Kappa the 
blue ribbon of college politics, in spite of the fact that 
the life of this great club consists only in an annual din- 


ner, at which some notable orator is called upon to strike 


the keynote of some great American problem. ‘The 
reader will remember that, within the past few years, 


| Wendell Phillips stirred the soul of every thinker by his 


oration before this club on the duty of Americans in 
politics, and, a few years later, Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., gavé his thoughts upon the advisability of the com- 
pulsory study of the ancient languages to such effect that 
nowadays nearly every large college has abandoned that 
portion of a time-honored curriculum. 

The last-named society, being confined to graduates, 
has little to do with the social life of the students. Tho 
introduction of the elective system and the consequent 
destruction of the class feeling, once so strong a factor of 
student life, has practically turned the societies int 
political parties engineered for the capture of ci.ss 
At the annual meeting of the Senior Year for the 
election of marshals, poet, orator, ivy orator and class 
committees, the men gather about the standards of their 
societies and vote as regularly and closely as members of 
This paturally results in dead- 


offices. 


political organizations. 
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locks, which are adjusted by the leaders on the basis of 
equitable compromise. 

It is worth while to be the most popular man in the 
Harvard class. That enviable creature has the power of 
social life and death over two-thirds of his classmates. 
He is the first man elected to the Institute, and, at the 
end of his Sophomore year, is the first man to ‘‘ run for” 
the Pudding—a phrase which preserves the memory of 
an old mystery of initiation to that club, by which every 
candidate was obliged to run whenever he was in the 
College Yard. In his Senior year, he is elected first- 
marshal for Class-day, and, if exceptionally popular, is al- 
lowed to name the other officers of that great festival. In 
fact, like ‘* children of a larger growth,” the boys make an 
idol of their most popular man, defer to him in all ways, 
and delight to do him honor. 

These two great festivals appropriately end the four 
years of College life. Class-day is the special property 
of the graduating class. On the Friday before the last 
Wednesday in June, the young graduate receives and en- 
tertains his family and friends in his own room and such 
other rooms as he has been able to beg from under- 
By a traditional custom of Cambridge, he is 
supposed at this time to acknowledge all the civilities 
and social invitations which he has while a 
student. Not that there is anything compulsory about 
the matter. Indeed very many, for financial and other 
reasons, let Class-day pass by without giving invitations. 
Long before the Ist of June, most of the students have 
prepared lists of guests for their ‘‘ spreads” (for so the 
mixture of ice-cream, salad and cake is called), ordered 


graduates. 


received 


dress suits, and purchased tall hats, in much the same | 


way as a young man does when about to be married. 
Some good fairy has certainly blessed Class-days with 
fair weather. At least for so many years that ‘the 
memory of man goeth not back to the contrary,” the day 
has been one of cloudless sunshine. About ten o’clock in 
the morning, the class, numbering nowadays about two 
hundred, form in line and march to Sanders Theatre, 
where orator, poet, and ivy orator deliver their addresses, 
The oration is a rather solemn address of admonition for 
future labors, and sounds oddly from the lips of a lad 
who very likely has ‘‘caught it hot” from the Dean 
within the past month: the is always full of 
aspirations for nobility of soul and earnestness in life- 
work : and the ivy orator, a privileged joker, goes into 
the history of all the fun and frolic which the class and 
ifs members have had during their four years of labor. 
The wittiest man in the class usually obtains the coy- 
eted post, and it is only fair to say that he commonly cre- 
ates fun not only for his classmates, but for the crowd 
of brilliantly dressed ladies and staid gentlemen who 
throng the galleries to see the graduation of their sons 
or the sons of friends. And Sanders Theatre is bright 
on that day. The band plays at intervals in the great 
orchestra gallery near the roof. Flowers are banked 
upon the stage. The graduating class are seated in the 
centre of the auditorium. And now and again applause 
from the audience greets each fine sentiment, aspiring 
thought and happy remark as they fall from the lips of 


poem 


the speakers. 

After the exercises at the theatre, the anticipatory 
graduates, in their dress suits and tall hats, adjourn to 
their rooms, and the spreads commence. It should be 
remarked here that unless the visitor wishes to be mis- 
taken for a graduating senior, he will not wear a dress 
suit and stovepipe hat. The great societies entertain to- 
gether at the gymnasium and in Massachusetts Hall. A 
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nicest of young girls making use of every moment, either 
in dancing or eating salad and ice-cream. Indeed, when 
one thinks of the amount of both which a popular Boston 
girl does on Class-day; in spite of the heat of the latter 
part of June, there comes into the heart a feeling that, 
perhaps, after all, the sisters of the human race are not 
so delicate as is generally supposed. It is, too, the day 
of sll days for the young ladies to show their toilets, 
and certainly the opportunity is not neglected. A right- 
minded woman, who knows the little chance a fine gown 
has in a crowded ballroom or at a reception, would think 
it idiotic to miss a chance to wear evening dress in the 
bright sunshine, even if that evening dress be necessarily 
rather higher up on the neck than usual, in deference to 
the pneumonia which lurks in the New England air. 
After dancing and feasting, come many promenades about 
the yard, and much lounging in the deep window-seats 
of the delightfully bachelorish rooms. There may, per- 
chance, be some conspiracies among the girls to peek into 
drawers and closets with a vague hope of coming upon 
some delightfully wicked mystery, but that always ends 
in a giggle, for one may be sure that the young hopeful 
has burned or safely hidden every pack of cards and 
other evidence of depravity. 

Later in the afternoon, the boys again form in proces- 
sion, march around the yard, stopping at each building 


| to give the Harvard cheer for the home which is theirs 
| no longer, and come to a stop in the yard formed by 


Harvard and Hollis Halls, Holden Chapel and the street, 
now shut ont by a huge board fence. In the centre is 
the great elm-tree, covered with garlands of flowers, 
around which every class has danced since the first Class- 
day. Rows of seats encirele the outer edge, and these 
again are filled with the guests of the class. Forming in 
circles about the tree, the Seniors in the centre and 
undergraduates, by order of seniority, on the outside, the 
Seniors cheer for the officers of the College, from the Pre- 
sident and overseers down to the humblest ‘ goodies,” 
or chambermaids. Billy, the postman, Jones, the bell- 
ringer, and each and all of the four years’ friends are 
heartily remembered. Then the Class-song is sung, and 
at a signal from the marshal the Seniors, boys still, 
scramble wildly for the garlands upon the tree. Clothes 
are torn—old clothes are worn here—in the wild rush. 
Here a mild conspiracy is hatched by which three or four 
fellows ‘‘boost”’ a smaHer classmate, under an 
agreement to share the spoil. There a lithe fellow 
climbs like a cat over the shoulders of his mates, and, 
grasping the flowers, throws down handful after handful 
to friends below. The marshals, meanwhile, have been 
standing idly by, mindful of their dignity and the dress 
suit which, even here, they are not allowed to change ; 
but the chances are that, before the fray is over, Nature, 
too much for their prudence, will awake the wild spirit 
and foree them into the struggling mass—a compliance to 
be regretted, for they rarely come out as whole as before. 
At last, the tree is plucked clean of its pretty burden. 
Some flowers are saved as mementoes of ‘‘my Class-day,” 
and some are given to sisters, cousins and sweethearts 
for souvenirs of the day. The boys leave for their rooms 
and dress again. 

The formal portion of Class-day is over, but the day 
itself is far from spent. A surging mass of humanity 
has packed the grounds. From every window one sees 
faces and costumes of real beauty. The promenade is 
full. The yard, lighted by thousands of Japanese lan- 
terns, glows with a mellow light. The teas or supple- 
mentary spreads have commenced, and dancing is again 


call at either of these places will show the prettiest and | started. At this time of the evening, fable has it that sof 
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words of love are apt to be spoken and rash vows inter- 
changed, but, in spite of romance, the sober truth is that 
the boys are tired, and their guests are weary also. In 
fact, it is doubtful if much love-making goes on at a 
Class-day, except in the fertile imaginations of novelists 
who make it their theme. Fireworks and promenading 
under the seemingly endless vista of soft lights, a call at 
the President's reception, and the festival is over. Class- 
day is of the past. 

If Class-day belongs to the graduating class, Com- 
mencement is in a peculiar degree the property of the 
alumni of the College. Usage has fixed the last Wednes- 
day in June for its observance. At about ten o'clock, 
the graduates form a procession, led by the President and 
other officers of the College, the classes taking prece- 
dence according to seniority. The expectant graduates, 
as on Class-day, occupy the floor of Sanders Theatre. 
The President and his guests, the Governor of the State 
and his staff, with distinguished graduates and visitors, 
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occupy the stage, and the rest of the auditorium is 
crowded with alumni of all ages and classes, intermixed 
with a few guests of the graduating class. It should be 
remarked here that the attendance of the Governor and 
his semi-military ride from the State House to the Col- 
lege are mementoes of the days when Harvard was the 
property of the State, and subject to the control of the 
General Court, or State Legislature. 

The exercises begin with a prayer from the Chaplain of 
the College—good old Dr. Peabody, whose kindness and 
benevolence have made for him an enviable reputation 
among Harvard men. The President then announces 
the speakers, who are chosen from the leaders of the 
class. They are introduced by the old Latin phrase—er. 
pectatur oratio (or disseriatio, as the case may be) a Blank. 
Blank, managing his gown as best he can, ascends the 
steps of the stage, bows to the President, then to the 
audience, and delivers his speech to hearers more than 
commonly critical. After the academical department 
and each of the great professional schools have exhibited 
their young champions, the President confers honorary 
degrees upon the persons to whom they have been voted 
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and finally the graduating class receive the parchments 
| for which they have waited and worked so long. 
| After the literary exercises, the graduates adjourn to 
the rooms in which each class holds a reunion. In 
former days, indeed, until quite lately, these meetings 
were kept lively by huge supplies of most seductive and 
deceitful punch. Consequently the College Yard, on 
some Commencements, 
was a scene of revelry 
far beyond proper limits. 
But times have changed 
now. The punch-bowls 
are still there, but their 
contents are now most 
commonly a mixture of 
claret, water, sugar and 
lemon-juice, which 
would not harm a child. 
At two o’clock the 
procession forms again 
in the same order, and 
marches to the alumni 
dinner in Memorial Hall. 
In former days this was 
‘ree to all graduates, but 
as classes increased in 
number it became & 
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serious burden upon the College 
finances. Therefore a small charge is 
now made for tickets. 
The President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion occupies the chair. At his left, on a 
raised platform, sits the Governor, and 
on either side are the President of tho 
College, notable guests and graduates. 
The food served consists of salads, cold 
meats, frozen puddings and other dishes 
commonly provided for cold collations. 
After a proper time allowed for eating, 
the High Sheriff of Middlesex County 
calls the assembly to order. Venerable 
Dr. Peabody again prays for the welfare 
of the College and its sons. The old 
hymn, ‘‘Give ear, ye children, to My 
law,” is chanted, and the speeches be- 
gin. The presiding officer, now General 
Charles Devens, after a short talk, in- 
troduces the Governor, who usually 
makes a speech. After him the Presi- 
dent of the College tells its graduate 
members the history of his charge dur- 
ing the past year. Then the orator of 
the day is called upon. As some pains 
are taken in choosing a proper person 
for this office, a good speech is always expectel. The 
result of that expectation has been proved in the case of 
Joseph H. Choate, of New York, Wendell Phillips, Judge 
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Hoar, and others, who have been honored by 


Harvard on her natal day. Older graduates 
are called upon, especially one or more of 
the survivors of the class which is celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth birthday. Such, in brief, is 
the story of a Harvard Commencement. To 
narrate all the details of jollity, mirth and 
good - fellowship of the day would make a 
book. 

Before sending a boy to college the pru- 
dent father asks himself three questions : 
Will my son come back to me as pure and 
good as his mother has tried to make him, 
and we think he is? What will he learn? 
What will it cost to give him a college 
training ? 

These questions may be answered in a few 
words. The moral nature acquired by boys 
of eighteen and over depends largely upon 
their own character and previous training. 
Harvard boys are treated by the College as 
gentlemen, and are expected to behave as 
such. Of course, where nearly 1,200 boys 


A CORNER OF THE LABORATORY. 


are gathered together there will be some of vicious 
character and evil propensities. The Freshman has his 
choice with whom he will associate, but if he chooses 
the poorer class of friends he will be very lonely before 
the four years are over. The Faculty know those of 
their charges who are misbehaving, and easily find means 
to send them elsewhere. 

A gentleman, prominently connected with the disci- 
plinary duties of the College, remarked, not long since, 
that he doubted if there was another place in the world 
where so many young men were gathered together whe 
maintained so high a moral standard as Harvard boys, 
especially where so large a proportion have been edu- 
cated to self-indulgence by wealthy and complaisant 
parents. The use of wine and spirits was very common 
a few years ago. A bad tradition of college life had 
made drinking almost synonymous with manliness. 
Good observers, however, are inclined to think that new 
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and better theories are now in vogue. The boys fre- 
quently use light wines, ale and beer, but even this is 
largely confined to young men of wealth, whose parents 
approve it. The use of tobacco is common, but, for that 


matter, it is quite as prevalent elsewhere. Grosser forms 


of self-indulgence have occurred, but they have been so | 
infrequent that they have occasioned quite as much | 


scandal as in the strictest of homes, and have been 
punished with the extreme penalties of College disci- 
pline. 

Ten years ago, President Eliot determined upon mak- 
ing Harvard a University instead ofea College, in the 
stricter sense of the term. 
the elective system was introduced, in spite of th» com- 
plaints of those graduates who were attached to the old 
plan of giving those who liked mathematics, those who 
preferred the classics, and those who had a taste for 
science, exactly the same mental training. At first, the 
elective system was rather chaotic. The boys did not 
understand it. The abler ones took too many studies 
and often wasted their energies. Lazy students care- 
fully picked out ‘‘ soft” courses, with a view to getting 
through without work. Time has cured some of these 
defects, and has partially settled the question of the ad- 


visability of the departure. 


By his indomitable energy, 


Teachers of preparatory 
+ 


schools now devote much time to instructing the boys 


how to make the best use of the elective courses. 

Students, nowadays, have a plan on entering College, 
which, for the most part, is adhered to throughout the 
that much 


being done in every department, and in history a zeal is 


course. The consequence is good work is 
shown by great numbers of students which cannot fail in 
time to make Harvard notable for historical study. 

It would be wasteful to spend much time in noting the 
opportunities for diverse studies which Harvard offers. 
Nearly every branch of learning is open to the student, 
and all are utilized. With men like Francis Bowen at 
the head of the department of philosophy ; Henry W. 
Torrey in charge of history; Francis Child teaching 
English literature; Professor Lane in the chair of the 
Latin professorship; Charles Eliot Norton, a student 
still, eager, with his students, in researches in art ; Josiah 
E% 


with his pupils ; 


‘ooke, the notable chemist, still studying chemistr: 
James Mills Piecree, a worthy son of the 
greatest of American mathematicians, carrying on his 
and a and 


pecimen of a student 


father’s work, host of other professors in- 
structors, it must be a very poor 
who cannot gain a practical knowledge of any given 
subject. 


It is well known that the 


system was the signal for an outbreal 


introduction of the elective 
< of hostilities from 
graduates and the teachers of other institutions. At the 
time, and even now, many consider that, as the work of 
the teacher is, in the words of old Dr. Walker, ‘“‘ to usher 
the student into the vestibule of the hall of learning, and 
there leave him to his own devices for good or ill,” the 
proper curriculum should be one which gives a chance for 
choice, rather than a specialty which confines the young 
graduate to definite pursuits. However, now that nearly 
all the great colleges of the country are introducing the 
new system, and the voice of protest is rarely heard, it is 
fair to credit President Eliot and his assistants with more 
than ordinary sagacity. They reasoned that the range of 
knowledge is nowadays so great that specialties are an in- 
evitable factor of effective work, and that it is folly to press 
one study upon an unwilling mind when it. craves an- 
other. At all events, the elective system is there, and has 
come to stay. 


One of the incidents of the elective system was entireiy 


leave college for want of money.” 
| always carried out. 
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unexpected by its authors. Previous to its introduction 
it sometimes happened that one of the students, who, 
through sickness or laziness, had fallen behind in hig 
studies, would call upon a classmate to “tutor” him, 
and pay a small fee for the assistance. This, however, 
was very infrequent, but during the last few years it has 
grown into a 


common custom. Quite a number of 
graduates live near the College, and make handsome in- 
comes by the private instruction of undergraduates and 
applicants for admission. The German university system 
of seminars has been introduced by these private tutors, 
Just before an examination one of them will collect all 
his pupils, and such others as wish to be present, and 
give them a comprehensive review lecture on the whole 
subject. For this a moderate fee is charged to each 
student, which, in the aggregate, gives the tutor ample 
remuneration. Though it is very rare that a student 
who becomes a private tutor ever needs private instruc- 
It 
gives poor students an excellent method of working their 
way through college, and the College, in turn, when con- 
sidering which of its students to select for vacant in- 
structorships, is apt to choose those who are known to be 
successful private tutors, because they have had a valu- 
able experien 
It does litile 


tion for himself, the system is not an unmixed evil. 


Ye, and know how to impart information. 
harm, because few resort to it except such 


is are amply able to afford the expenditure, and it is 
better for these to gain information in this way if they 
lecline to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded 


rv the College. 
Te 


It is the policy of the College to enforce its chances upon 


citations are wholly voluntary at modern Harvard. 
no one, but to trust to their value to obtain appreciation. 
Nevertheless, a sharp watch is kept, and students who 
fall behind at an examination are notified that an attend- 
ance upon recitations will please the powers that be—a 
hint which seldom fails to produce a marked improve- 
ment. 

The expenses of a course ‘at Harvard were discussed 
very fully by Professor George H. Palmer at the Com- 
mencement dinner of last year. 
repe 


, 
that 


It is impossible here to 
it his premises and conclusions more than to say 
$650 per year is about the average amount spent by 
Harvard men. The smallest amount which he heard of 
was $400 per year, and the largest $4,000. The essential 
are as follows: For tuition, $150 ; for board, $150; 
room-rent, on an average, $146, though this varies 
from $37.50 to $350. 

penses consume the balance. 
of 


items 
Books, clothes and general ex- 
Wealthier students can, 
course, indulge themselves freely in society life, 
theatres, etc., but poorer men wisely avoid such ex- 
penses. Not that the society expenses are heavy, for the 
dues at most of the clubs are very small. The Porcellian 
and other dining elubs are extravagant affairs, but the 
Hasty Pudding Club, the Pi Eta, the Signet, Institute 
and Atheneum have many members whose means are 
very limited. 

Now $650 is no small sum for a man of limited means, 
and it is sometimes wondered at how poor boys ean af- 
ford to go there. If they are asked the question, they 


| will answer that they ‘‘ could not afford to go elsewhere.” 
| The College Catalogue states that ‘‘ the experience of the 


past warrants the statement that good scholars of hich 
character but slender means are very rarely obliged to 
That promise is 
Out of less than 1,200 students 
there are about 400 who need more or less help. To 
such of these as can obtain high rank nearly $46,000 is 
yearly giver in scholarships and prizes. In addition to 
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this a satisfactory sum "may be earned by private tuition. 
Scholarships are not charities, nor are they so regarded 
by the students. It is an honor to win one. 
arrant fool will feel humiliated by the necessity of ob- 
taining that help which the wise benefactors of the Col- 
lege have provided as rewards for diligence and zeal in 
study. 


The punishments inflicted for breaches of the Col- | 


lege rules are few and simple. For small offenses, the 


penalty is a private admonition, which is a note from the | 


Seeretary to the offender, informing him that he has re- 
ceived that penalty. If the cause of complaint continues, 
he receives a public admonition, which is a letter from 


the student has been publicly admonished by the Faculty. 
One can imagine what visions of penitential stools and 
severe lectures before the College these letters have 
evoked before fathers and mothers who know not the 
ways of things. One bright but unscrupulous fellow is 
said to have intercepted a ‘‘ public,” and so far changed 
the subject matter by a few clever strokes of the pen 
as to give the letter another meaning. 


publicly approved by the Faculty for diligence in his 
studies ”"—a change which undoubtedly pleased the pa- 
ternal heart rather better than the original document 
would have done. 
wicked deeds after a ‘‘ public,” he is very likely to be 
“suspended ” — not hung, as one might very excusably 
define that word, but ordered to go to some country town 
for certain months, and perform certain specified work. 
After this, the College deem that, in Biblical- phrase, 
they have forgiven ‘‘ seventy times seven.” The culprit 
is considered an habitual criminal, and further offenses 


meet the penalty of dismissal; in bad cases, of expul- | 


sion. ‘The last punishment, which is final and irrevoca- 
ble separation from the College, is very rarely inflicted, 
being held in reserve for those unpardonable crimes 
which very seldom occur among generous-hearted though 
impulsive young men. 

New Englanders have always regarded a degree from 
Harvard in the light of a patent of nobility. It is 
doubtful if the Saltonstalls are not prouder of their an- 
cestor who graduated in the first class which ever went 
through Harvard—the first of American Colleges—than of 
the grandfather of that old college-boy, who was one of 
the original incorporators of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, and was called ‘‘Sir Richard Saltonstall.” 

The Adamses deem it of equal importance to being the 
only family in America which has produced two Presi- 
dents, that the name of Thomas Adams is aflixed to the 
oldest document now in existence, relating to the College, 
and that every generation of their family has added new 
names to the roll of Harvard alumni. 


The State of Massachusetts has been prodigal of gifts | 


to the University, which she has always regarded as her 
ost precions jewel. Citizens of Boston have grown up 


with an hereditary feeling that no man can be sure of 


aradise unless, before kis death, he inserts in his will a | 


clause giving something to his college. 
iests are frequent and libera’. 

‘* Christo et Ecclesiae ”’—(for Christ and the Church — is 
‘he motto of Harvard’s coat-of-arms. It is to be feared 
that, during the first century of its existence, its Presi- 
lents, Charles Chancy, Leonard Hoar, Uriah Oakes, 
john Rogers, Increase Mather, Willard, Leverett and 
Wadsworth, so acted that the Church was the predomi- 
nant subject of their thoughts and cares ; but since those 
duys a constant progress of liberty of thought has cha- 


Only an | 


| for music, but little is recorded. 
to the charming musical powers of Gygur, a Scandi- 


When he had | 
finished, it read that ‘“ your son, Mr. Blank, has been 


| still extant. 


If the sinner does not abandon his 
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racterized the College. It is not irreligious. Pure- 
hearted, noble Christians rule in its walls. A spirit of 
Christianity pervades the life of its students. The Col- 


lege still lives and does a purer, better and nobler work 
‘for Christ and the Church.” 


THE GYGUR FAMILY. 


As REGARDS giants, there are nowadays only very few 
remaining in European countries. Formerly, it would 


| appear, they were abundant, and many tyeces of their 


_ habitations and doings are still pointed out by the 
the Faculty to the parent or guardian, to the effect that 


people. However, respecting the capacity of the giants 


Jacob Grimm alludes 


navian giantess and sorceress, and he thinks it likely that 
an old German name for the violin, which is Geige, was 
derived from Gygur. If this be so, the French Gigue 
and the English Jig may be supposed likewise to have 
their origin from the name of that mysterious monster. 
There was evidently in olden time a whole Gygur family; 
but it is very doubtful whether any of its members are 
If there are yet any to be found, it must be 
the North, perhaps in Norway, Sweden or Ico- 
land ; at any rate, the people in these countries still 
speak occasionally of their old giants, or trolls, as they 
are also called. 


up in 
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Tue circulatory, respiratory and digestive systems of 
the human body, though their functions are involuntary, 


are still toa very great degree affected by the action of 


the nervous system. Now, the nervous system is sus- 


| ceptible to two kinds of stimuli—physical and mental. 


Physical stimuli include external excitants of various 
nature—such as light, heat, sound, odor, and also chem- 


| ical and galvanic irritants, Mental stimuli are the result 


of exercise of the will and thought, and also of power- 


| ful and sudden emotions, the various emotions, acting 


through the nerves, affecting the cireulatory system dif- 
ferently. Joyful emotions accelerate the action of the 
heart and cause the dilation of the arterioles and eapil- 
laries to receive the added curreit. 

Sudden terror or fear, on, the contrary, causes a spas- 
modic contraction of the heart, and a simultaneous con- 


| traction of the small arteries, so that the face becomes 


blanched and the hands icy cold. 
The capillaries, or the small blood-vessels which con- 


| nect the arteries and veins, are affected«by anything 
| which affects the circulatory system through the nerves. 


These small vessels form a network over the entire body, 
so close that the point of the finest needle cannot be in- 
serted between them. 

Thus, in blushing, a mental emotion has accelerated 


| the circulation and dilated the capillaries on the surface. 


The blood then rushes into them in such quantities that 
they become visible, not as a network—they lie too elese 
together for that—but as a uniform flush upon the skin. 


| The reason why some persons seldom or never blush is 


because, through constitutional or acquired power, their 
nervous systems are more or less independent of emo- 
tional stimulus. 

Shame, joy, fear, or horror, excites in them but little 
emotion ; and besides, such degree of emotion as may be 
excited is so far under the power of the will that it is 
permitted to send out no electric currents to disturb the 
even movements of the circulation. 


COME, SWALLOW, COME. 
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“ GOODY GALE WAS SITTING ON A TOMBSTONE, HER EYES LIKE TWO LIVE COALS, HER BLACK HAIR FILYING OUT LIKE SNAKES 


FEOM HER HEAD, 


IN ONE HAND SHE HELD A BATTERED SPEAKING-TRUMPET.” 


GOODY GALE. 


A poor, patched figure stood in the low door, his thin 
legs tottering under him, his worn old face puckered 
with anxiety. 

“Goody Gale,” he groaned, “‘somebody’s been and 
stole my money —twenty silver dollars that my old 
woman hid in a stocking up the chimbly—twenty dollars, 
all I had in the world !” 

The person addressed took the short black pipe from 
her mouth and looked at the speaker. She was tooth- 
less and shrunken, yet sharp and bright as a newly 
whetted knife. Her keen black eyes retained much of 
the fire of youth, her black hair was untouched with 
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gray. She wore a red kerchief crossed on the bosom of 
her homespun gown, and a string of gold beads twisted 
about her nut-brown throat: 

‘*Well, now, Jacob, what do you want of me?” she 
said, dryly. 

The miserable figure in the door shifted its weight 
from one leg to the other. 

“Goody Gale, Marblehead folks call you a witch, and 
I suspect they’re about right. For the Lord’s sake, tell 
me who took my money, and if I'll ever get it back. It’s 
a hard loss for an old man, sick and poor, like me—a 
hard loss.” 
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Goody Gale knocked the ashes from her pipe. 

‘‘ The thief is in your own house,” she answered ; “ it’s 
your grandson, Job—the good-for- nothing! He has 
buried the money under the horse-trough at the corner 
of the barn. Go home and dig it up and send the boy to 
sea—it’s the best thing you can do for him. No, you 
needn’t fumble in your pockets, Jacob—you haven’t a 
cent there—moreover, I want no fee from such as you.” 

Muttering his thanks, the old man turned from the low 
door. Goody Gale resumed her pipe. The room in 
which she sat was strewn with fine beach-sand, and 
lighted by a driftwood fire and two tallow dips that burned 
in curious brass sticks upon the wooden mantel. A four- 
posted bed occupied one corner ; a dresser, covered with 
pewter and old delf, another. One narrow window 
opened on as wild a view of rock and sea as could be 
found in all Marblehead. 

For miles around Goody Gale’s reputation for skillful 
dealing with things invisible was firmly established. Her 
neighbors believed implicitly in her supernatural powers. 
She could avert danger from homebound vessels, assure 
prosperous voyages to doubting mariners, and success in 
love to disconsolate lovers. 

Presently the door opened again, and this time a 
round-cheeked girl in a cotton gown appeared with a 
basket of eggs in her hand. She looked timid and 
anxious as she put her offering down on the old dresser. 

‘‘Goody Gale,” she faltered, ‘‘I’ve brought you these 
and I want you to tell me what’s come over Nat Harmon, 
who’s been keeping company with me a spell back. I’m 
worrit a’most to death about him.” 

‘*He doesn’t come to see ye as he used to—eh, Polly ?” 
said Goody Gale. 
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“True,” sobbed Polly, as she hid her pretty, tearful 


face against the old dresser, ‘‘and he scarcely looked at | 


ine in the meeting-house, Sunday.” 

Goody Gale shrugged her shoulders. 

“Forget him, simpleton,” said she ; ‘he’s found an- 
other sweetheart over in Salem ; he’ll never think of you 
again.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you charm him back to me?” suggested 
poor Polly. 

“‘No. He’s charmed iu another direction. Stop your 
whining, child—he's but a worthless fellow—he’ll come 
to no good.” 

Polly departed, sobbing bitterly, and Goody Gale was 
again alone. Up the rocky shore swept the salt wind in 
fitful gusts. By-and-by she cocked her head, like’ some 
alert she-fox, and listened. 

‘‘Somebody’s coming over the rocks,” she muttered, 
though no ordinary ear could have detected my sound 


save that of the snapping fire within and the restless sea | 
Ten—fifteen minutes passed, then an impera- | 


without. 
tive hand shook the latth. 

**Come in, John Dartwell, rich merchant, man of 
trouble,” called Goody Gale, derisively, and, in obedi- 
ence to the invitation, a man stepped into the room. 


He was middle-aged, with a heavy, arrogant face and a | 


stout person, clothed in the best broadcloth. Massive 
gold buckles glittered in his shoes, costly lace ruffles fell 
over his hands, He was evidently a person of import- 
ance. Goody Gale looked at him with a cunning gleam 
in her black eyes. 

“*T heard you coming a mile away,” she said ; ‘‘I knew 


by the sound of your step that something was wrong | 


with you.” 

He seated himself in a flag-bottomed chair on the stone 
hearth. 

“Eh? How did you know it ?” he queried. 


| money in shining gold pieces. 


‘How do I know anything ?” answered Goody Gale, 
dryly. 

John Dartwell drew out a gold snuff-box and took a 
pinch of snuff. 

**T am here to ask your assistance,” he burst out. ‘I 
can do nothing with that cursed girl—she is as contrary 
as an unbroken filly !” 

‘Ha !” 

*T’ve shut her up on a-diet of bread and water ; I’ve 
coaxed and threatened her by turns—it’s all to no pur- 

** Ha !” 

Devil take you, woman! Can you say nothing but 
‘Ha’? I tell you, Dorothy will not marry me!” 

Goody Gale laid down her short black pipe. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” 

** Another man—a lover—the captain of my best mer- 
chant ship, the Flying Scud—a good-looking young beg- 
gar. He ought to be drowned for daring to lift his eyes 
to my ward. They’ve changed rings, or some nonsense of 
that sort, and I’ve come to you for help.” 

“Well !” ‘ 

He stared gloomily into the driftwood fire. His heavy 
face grew absolutely repulsive. As Goody Gale looked 
at him she did not wonder that ‘Dorothy Wyeth refused 
to take him for a husband. 

“T want you to put him out of the way,” explained 
Dartwell ; ‘‘ Captain Boone, I mean. You're in league 
with spirits, and you can do it. The Flying Scud is on 
her way home from the West Indies, with a big catgo of 
rum and molasses.” 

Goody Gale nodded. 

‘*I know. She’s three days’ sail from Salem: Light. 
Captain Boone has had good winds and westher thus 
far.” 

There was a certain weird look in her foxy. eye that 
made Dartwell’s flesh creep. 

‘*You old sorceress |!” he cried ; ‘‘the Scud must never 
reach port. You must sink her, cargo, crew, and, above 
all, her captain, fathoms deep this very night !” 

Goody Gale stared, then grinned. 

**TIs it possible—your best ship, John Dartwell ? That 
means & heavy loss to you, and you are a mah’ who loves 
money. Are you sure you won’t regret it ?” 

He let fall a wicked oath. 

Tl give you a hundred dollars, woman—half dowr 
this very moment, and’ the rest when the deed -is done.” 

**So the only way you’ can conquer the girl is to kill 
her lover—eh ?” Ms 

‘* Kill is an ugly word. You sink the Scid the rest is 
my affair. Come, is it a bargain or not ?” bi 

She extended her skinny hand. 

**It’s a bargain !” she said. 

He drew forth a well-filled purse and counted out the 
These the old woman 
dropped one by one into the pocket of her homespun 
gown. 

‘Take my advice, John Dartwell, and release that girl 
Dorothy at once,” said she. ‘* You fool! no woman was 
ever managed in that fashion.” 

He arose and pushed his chair across the hearth. 

‘**She’ll marry me when Boone is out of the way,” he 
answered, sullenly; ‘‘meanwhile, what proof have I that 
you'll deal fairly with me, Goody Gale ?” 

**T’'ll give you proof enough before: you reach home,” 
answered the old woman, dryly. 

He left her puffing at her pipe, and stepped out of the 
low door into the peaceful night. 

In the breast of this hard, unscrupulous man of the 
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world jealous hate had triumphed over all other con- 
siderations. The Scud must go down. He cared not 
what the loss might be to himself, providing his hand- 
some young rival could look no more in the melting eyes 
of Dorothy Wyeth. He was grossly superstitious. He 
believed in Goody Gale’s powers, but was he quite sure 
of the old woman ?—would she keep faith with him ? 

‘** Deuce take the witch !” he muttered ; ‘‘ she ought to 
have lived in Cotton Mather’s day. Nothing could then 
have saved her from Gallows Hill.” 

He left the low, black house behind him, and started 
homeward across a lonesome beach. Here he was startled 
by afsudden darkness, which fell, as if by magic, on 
shore and sea, blotting out the moon that but a moment 
before had been shining brilliantly. He looked up. 
East, west, north and south the sky had grown intensely 
black, and an infernal red glare fringed all the edges of 
the swiftly gathered clouds. At the same moment he 
heard from the sea a long, low moan—first note of the 
advancing tempest. Then a terrific blast struck the 
water ; breast-high the waves came tumbling in, splash- 
ing John Dartwell from head to foot with their salt spray. 
Crack ! crack ! went the thunder overhead, like salvos of 
artillery. Instantly a mad shrieking and roaring filled 
the air on all sides, as though an army of demons had 
been suddenly loosed from the bottomless pit. Off on 


the rim of the horizon something even darker and fiercer 
raged—there the ocean was one phosphorescent glare, 
and livid, continuous lightnings gashed the wild, black 
John Dartwell had never seen anything 


heaven above. 
more infernal. 

A gust of wind belabored him like a strong, angry 
hand. His hat was whirled from his head, he was 
blinded and deafened all in a moment. Seized with an 
uncontrollable fright, he started, in spite of his five-and- 
forty years, and ran over the rocks and into the road 
until he reached Burying Hill—an old graveyard, over- 
grown with weeds and briers, and well filled with the 
bones of drowned mariners. The wall was low and 
broken. Near the entrance stood a stone, carved with 
the skull and cross-bones peculiar to the times. On the 
top of this tablet he saw—could he believe his own 
senses ?— Goody Gale sitting, her eyes like two live 
coals, her red kerchief knotted like a flame about her 
lean, dark face, her black hair flying out like snakes 
from her head. In one hand she held a battered speak- 
ing-trumpet, through which she was bawling : 

‘Blow, north wind! south wind! east wind! west 
wind! Rise, sea! Sink the Flying Scud! Sink her! 
sink her!” 

A peal of shrill laughter broke from her lips at sight of 
John Dartwell, petrified with fright and amazement, in 
the road below. Even as that wncanny sound rang 


through his ears a blast of wind tore ‘tip from the sea, 
lifted him off his feet, whirled him like # leaf in midair, 
and ‘banged him at last with great violence straight wp“ 


against the old wall of the graveyard. The top of his 
head seemed flying into space, the breath was knocked 
completely out of his body—he became unconscious. 
When he awoke, lo! a full moon was riding in the 
cloudless sky, the sea rippled softly on the rocks and 
shallows, not a breath of wind was stirring ; the tempest 
invoked by Goody Gale had passed like some evil dream. 
He looked at the old gravestone on the other side of the 
wall. Goody and her speaking-trumpet had vanished— 
no living thing was anywhere in sight. Had he been the 
victim of some delusion ? No, for his fine garments were 
all wet and disordered, and he ached in every bone from 
the braises he had received. Verily, the old witch had 
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accomplished her dark work ; the Flying Scud was no 
more, and John Dartwell was rid of a hated and danger- 
ous rival. 

He hurried home to a pretentious hipped-roof, small- 
windowed house, standing in a walled garden in: one of 
the crooked streets peculiar to the town. A thinjgray 
woman, who looked as if she had fed all her life'om Jona- 
than Edwards’s sermons and the doctrine of foreordina- 
tion, opened the door to him. He pushed past her into 
a low-ceiled room, shining with brass and mahogany, and 
there sank into the nearest chair. 

** How is it that the house is standing, Mehitable 2” he 
stammered ; ‘‘the like of such a squall I never before 
knew !” 

‘* Squall, Brother John ?” echoed Miss Mehitable Dart- 
well ; ‘‘I have seen none—heard none !” 

He was silent from sheer astonishment, then he said : 

‘*There’s been a great blow down on the beach, and 
T’ve heard news, Mehitable—bad news. The Flying Scud 
is lost, and all aboard of her.” 

Miss Dartwell uttered a pious ejaculation. 

‘‘The treasures of this world are perishable, brother. 
Riches take to themselves wings and fly away. This will 
be sad news for Dorothy.” 

John Dartwell bounced up from his chair. 

‘*Ts the girl asleep? I want to speak to her.” 

‘*No, she is not asleep. I heard her pacing her floor 
just now.” 

He seized a candle and ascended an oaken stairs to his 
ward’s chamber. At the small-paned window sat Miss 
Dorothy Wyeth, gazing out into the night. For the sake 
of a face like hers a man might almost be pardoned for 
sinking a good merchant-ship, with captain, crew and 
cargo. She looked like one of Copley’s pictures. Her 
eyes were big and black, her nut-brown hair was dressed 
high and slightly powdered, her smooth, oval cheek 
glowed like some Autumn leaf. She wore a lutestring 
gown over a black damask petticoat—the square neck and 
elbow-sleeves displayed to perfection her dazzling throat 
and creamy, dimpled arms. Timidly John Dartwell, the 
owner of vessels on the sea and warehouses on the land, 
pronounced her name, ‘‘ Dorothy !” 

She arose like an empress. 

“Ts it not enough to keep me a prisoner here,” she 
cried, ‘‘ without intruding on me at any hour that suits 
your pleasure ?” 

* Dorothy, be reasonable.” 

“‘T cannot, for I loathe the sight of you !” 

“ How cruel you are! Did not your father leave you 
and your fortune to my care? Did he not ¢harge me to 
select some worthy and suitable person to be your hus- 
band ? Jam worthy, Jam suitable—moreover, I love you 
with my whole heart.” 

“ Dont talk of love to me! You have been false to the 
‘trust which my poor father committed to you—you have 
treated me Vike a brutal tyrant! Marry you? Never ! 
There is but one man in the world who can be my hus- 
band—him only do I love—to him only will I give my 
hand.” 

‘‘You mean Robert Boone.?” 

“*T do—I do!” 

John Dartwell smiled wickedly. 

‘‘T have news of him and of the ship he commands. 
You will never see his face again. The Flying Scud ha: 
gone down at sea with all on board. I have lost my bes: 
merchant-vessel, Dorothy, and you your ijover.” 

All the rich color faded from her proud face, She stag- 
gered back a step. 

‘Oh, it cannot be true !” she gasped, 
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“Tt is as true as gospel !” he answered, pitilessly. 

She swayed, and, without word or cry, fell senseless at 
his feet. 

The next morning John Dartwell appeared at Goody 
Gale’s cottage and put fifty dollars down upon her low, 
wooden mantel—the remaining half of the price of Cap- 
tain Boone’s life. 

The pair looked hard at each other. 

“So you are satisfied ?” said the old woman, dryly. 
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‘‘Ha! maybe I am, but don’t call names—it isn’t 
polite ; besides, I’m in a bad temper this morning—I 
want no visitors here—take yourself away !” 

‘*There’s your money on the mantel.” 

‘“Faugh! Isee it. Be off!” 

Quite unmoved by this surly dismissal, John Dartwell 
departed with the step of a conqueror. Good cause had 
he to rejoice, for Dorothy Wyeth was his own at last. 

Poor Dorothy ! crushed and stunned by the news of her 
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‘**T am satisfied,” answered Dartwell, with a wonderful 
elation in his voice and manner. 

Goody, who was blowing her fire with a pair of wheezy 
bellows, stopped to stare and shrug her shoulders. 

‘That girl has consented to marry you ?” she said, with 
conviction. 

** Yes,” he answered, triumphantly. 

** And when is your wedding to be ?”’ she asked, with a 
derisive smile. 

“In three days.” 

‘Ha! then you have told her that Robert Boone is 
drowned, and her high spirit is broken—eh ?” 

He rubbed his hands. 

** Yes ; she has become as docile asalamb, She doesn’t 
caro a fig what happens to her now.” 

Her black eyes seemed piercing him like gimlets. 

‘‘And in that frame of mind you will take her to be 
your wife, John Dartwell ?” 

**Who cares about her frame of mind !” he sneered ; | 


lover’s death, she no longer offered any resistance to her 
guardian’s will. An apathy of despair had fallen upon 
her ; while it continued, she was in his power; but he 
must make the most of his opportunity, for at any hour 
she might awake to a sense of what she was about to do, 
and to the old lively aversion which she had long shown 


| to himself. 


Mehitable Dartwell had unlocked the prisoner's door 
—she was now at liberty to go in and out; but alas! 
freedom had lost its value, for Robert Boone was dead, 
and the girl’s brief sun had set in hopeless night.” 

‘* Dorothy,” said Mehitable, who pitied the young crea- 
ture, in her own cold way, ‘‘we must all be resigned to 
the will of Heaven. Yot have consented to marry my 
brother. I wish he had fixed his choice on one nearer 
his own age, but let that pass. He is a good man, and in 
trying to make him happy you will forget your own 
sorrow.” Dorothy, hollow-cheeked and pale as death, 
sat looking out on the cruel sea with weary, woful eyes, 
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“she’s but a child—she’ll soon forget Boone, and all 
such nonsense—I’ll show her that I am her master.” 

Goody Gale broke into a shrill laugh. 

“I wish you joy, man,” she cried ; ‘I wish you joy of 
your marriage. You're an impatient bridegroom. Three 
days! It’s a short time—ha! ha!” Then she turned on 
him, as if she was about to fling her wheezy bellows at 
his head. “You got a bad fright last night, John 
Dartwell ?” 

“Yes,” he assented ; “‘ yes, woman. Long ago I su 
pected that you were a born devil—I’m sure of it now.” 


**T do not want—I shall not try to make him happy,” 
she answered, bitterly. ‘“‘I wish I were dead. I have no- 
thing left, no hope, no future. As for my heart, it is 
lying in the sea yonder—it would be well for me to fol- 
low it—to throw myself off the rocks, and so end my 
troubles.” 

‘“*T beg you will not fly in the face of Providence,” an- 
swered Miss Dartwell, severely ; ‘‘ try, Dorothy, and be a 
good wife to John. He is a rare match for you—you 
need some capable person to take care of your fortune.” 

«My fortune! I care little what becomes of it now,” 
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said Miss Wyeth, wildly. ‘‘Go away, Mehitable; you bore 
me. I hate your brother. I shall probably hate him as 
long as I live. If you weary me with further talk I will 
not marry him at all.” 

Three days passed. Such hasty preparations as John 
Dartwell thought necessary for his marriage were now 
completed—on the morrow Dorothy Wyeth would be his 
wife. 

It was the afternoon of the third day. As he was leav- 


He reached that town in a state of miserable dread and 
apprehension. The sun was shining brightly on the blue 
ocean, a balmy south wind fretted the harbor into little 
ripples, and there, anchored placidly, like a duck on a 
millpond, John Dartwell saw the Flying Scud, his own 
good merchantman, which he had believed to be lying 
fathoms deep beneath the sea. The sight drove him 


nearly wild. At that moment he could have strangled 
Goody Gale with his own hands, 


Tranquilly the ship 
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ing one of his own warehouses by the waterside, he ran 
plump up against a grizzled fisherman. 


‘** Halloo, sir !” cried the latter, beaming with the news | 


lay resting after her long journey from tropic waters. 
Dartwell hailed a boat, and, with an ugly oath, bade the 
owner row him out to the Scud. On her deck he en- 


he was about to communicate ; ‘‘ I came over from Salem | countered the first officer. | 


half an hour ago, and that story about the Flying Scud 
being lost was alla yarn. Dang it! she’s just sailed up 
the harbor, safe and sound, with a big cargo of West 
Ingy rum and ’lasses aboard.” 

John Dartwell’s face grew as gray as ashes. He stag- 
gered back as if he had received a blow. 

“You lie!” he cried, hoarsely. 
' “Not a bit of it, sir. Isted her with my own eyes. 
And the young skipper, Rob Boone, came ashore while I 
was standing on the wharf. I'll swar to it.” 


‘*Where’s Captain Boone ?” he demanded, wildly. | 

‘*Gone ashore,” answered the man. 

**What sort of a voyage have you had from the 
Indies ?” said Dartwell. ‘‘ Encountered any squalls ?” 

‘* Well, three days ago we met with a queer one,” an- 
swered the mate, as he rolled a quid of tobacco in his 
cheek. ‘‘’I'was by night, and so sudden you could 
scarcely believe your eyes, sir. I’ve sailed ’twixt wind 
and water for twenty years, and I never saw aught like 
it. The waves ran mountain high, and the gale was like 
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The next moment John Dartwell was rushing up the 
street as if a legion of demons pursued him. He stopped 
at his stable-door and shouted for his horse. 

The animal was brought forth, ready for the road. He 
sprang into the saddle and dashed off to Goody Gale’s 
low, black house among the rocks. The old woman-was 
not at home—at least, her door was fast, and all his 
pounding thereon availed nothing. He turned his 
horse’s head and galloped away to Salem. 


the report of cannon ; but, by the Lord! it parted right 
before the old Scud, and we went through it, and under 
it, and never lost so much as a@ stitch of canvas, nor even 
got a wet deck. It was a cur’us thing, sir, for all hands 
were expecting to go straight to the bottom. The skipper 
will tell you about it. He was mightily stirred up—he 
was sure that witches and devils were in that squall—I 
think they were ; but, anyhow, the old Seud came out of 
it unharmed. Have a glass of brandy?—you lvok pale.” 
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‘John Dartwell drank the fiery liquor and returned 
to shore. Full of silent curses, he remounted his horse. 
Whither had Boone gone ?—to Dorothy Wyeth? Now, 
by all the inmates of the infernal regions, he must keep 
those two apart for a few hours longer! The winning 
cards were still in his own hands. Dorothy was his 
ward—she was in his power, she had promised to marry 
him on the morrow. If he could conceal from her the 
fact of her lover's safety, if he could reach Marblehead 
before his rival, all might yet be well. He set spurs to 
his horse and started homeward at break-neck speed. 

He had gone but a little distance when, all of a sudden, 
the sunlight vanished, the landscape grew dark. A dense 
fog rolled in from sea, and fell upon everything, like a 
huge blanket. It was a hopeless, bewildering fog, thick 
enough to cut—John Dartwell could scarcely see his 
horse’s nose in it. Upon him and around him it dropped, 
an impenetrable curtain, shutting out sky and shore and 
water. Asif in utter consternation, the animal he rode 
stopped short in the highway. 

‘“‘Go on!” cried Dartwell, but the brute refused to 
move. 

A black suspicion flitted like a bat through the rider’s 
mind. 

‘Curse that old witch !"’ he muttered ; ‘“‘this is her 
work. She is playing me some abominable trick !” 

At that instant the last of the daylight vanished total 
darkness settled about him—a clammy, clinging, un- 
wholesome darkness. It was no longer possible to see 
anything. John Dartwell drove his spurs into his horse ; 
the animal dashed forward for a few rods, then turned 
sharply, and began to splash about in what seemed to be 
pools of water. Horror! he had stumbled into a marsh. 
The salt, coarse grass rattled about his stirrups. Over- 
head a seabird screamed wildly in thé darkness. The 
wretched fog drenched him like rain. His horse was 
struggling up to the girths in slimy ooze, and snorting 
with terror. 

**Help! help!” shouted John Dartwell, at the top of 
his lungs, but no voice answered. 

Far off, the sea roared, the harsh reeds snapped under 
his animal’s bewildered hoofs, but that was all. The 
more he spurred and jerked, the deeper the poor beast 
seomed to sink in salt marsh mire. To the right, to the 
left, he turned, but in. vain—he conld.not regain solid 
earth, nor extricate himself from his dangerous plight, 

‘‘Help, Goody Gale!” he implored, at last... “‘Dis- 
perse your cursed witch - fog, woman, and, guide my 
horse out of this slough, and though you have deceived 
me shamefully, I will forgive you !” 

Was it imagination, or did he hear, there among-the 
reeds, close to his ear, a low, mocking laugh, full of in- 
finite malice and scorn ? 

‘“* Hag !” he cried, wildly ; “‘listen to me! Keep Doro- 
thy and her lover apart till I can reach her, and I will 
give you half of my entire fortune !” 

No living thing was near, but again the ghostly laugh 
rang out, much louder and harsher than before, ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

After that there was unbroken silence. 

> * * + * 7 

In_ the waning light of that same afternoon, Goody 
Gale sat knitting in the door of her low black house and 
looking warily up and down the rocky, desolate shore. 
Click, click went her rapid needles ; hither and thither 
her sharp eyes roamed. Goody Gale was on the watch 
for some one, 

Presently two figures appeared in the zigzag path that, 
led by the low door. One was Mehitable Dartwell, in a 
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prim gray dress and scoop bonnet; the other was a 
young girl, with a rich silk mantle fastened about her 
shoulders and a wide hat shading her dark hair—Dorothy 
Wyeth. 

**Good-day, Mistress Gale !” said Mehitable, nodding 
to the old woman, of whom she, like most of her towns- 
people, stood in wholesome awe. ‘‘ Will you be so good 
as to give a drink of water to Miss Wyeth—our walk has 
made her faint.” 

Goody Gale’s black eyes flashed like lightning over the 
beautiful creature who moved listlessly by Mehitable’s 
side. Then she arose and brought the water. 

‘*Miss Wyeth wears a pale face,” she said, dryly; ‘too 
pale for a bride. You are out for an airing—eh ? Better 
not go far.” 

Dorothy gave the speaker a wondering look, and 
walked on with Mehitable—neither had any desire to 
tarry long at that threshold. Goody Gale watched them 
till they disappeared round a curve in the shore, then 
picked up her knitting again. 

A half-hour passed. Another step, loud and firm, ap- 
proached the low black house by the narrow path among 
the rocks. A tall, good-looking young fellow, brown as 
a berry, and with an eager, joyous light shining in his 
hawk-like eyes, leaped gayly on the broad stone which 
served as a threshold to the door. 

“‘Halloo! Mother Gale,” he cried, in that ringing 
voice which marks the sailor, ‘‘ how wags the world with 
you to-day?” ‘ 

She seized the hand he held out to her in both her 
own, and peered up into his handsome, smiling face 
with odd scrutiny. 

** Welcome home, Robert Boone ! 
well. Have you had a good voyage ?” 

** Capital !” he answered, with a mellow laugh. ‘You 
have fulfilled the promise which you made me when I 
sailed—to ward away all danger from the Flying Scud 2 
long as I should be her captain. Three days ago we en- 
countered a terrific squall— enough to sink a fleet. I 
shall never quite comprehend how it was, but we es- 
caped without the smallest damage. I will tell you 
about it later.” 

She put her wrinkled hands on his shoulders, and 
looked him full in the eye. 

. ** Lad, you have not come a moment too soon. Half an 
hour ago Dorothy Wyeth passed this way. You will find 
her somewhere on the beach yonder.. To-morrow she is 
going to marry John Dartwell.” 

He grew deadly pale, and fell back. a step. 

‘* Marry John Dartwell!—Dorothy—my Dorothy ? 


The world wags 


‘Great Heaven! What are you saying ?” 


‘You have been gone many weeks, Robert Boone. 
She thinks you dead. If you win her at-all it must be 
by a bold stroke. You have no time to lose, I tell you.” 

He strode away from Goody Gale’s cottage with flasl:- 
ing eyes and a pale, set face. The tide was coming in 
in long, white swells ; the setting sun shone redly on the 
blue, dimpling sea. He found Dorothy Wyeth reclining 
against an iron-gray rock, her fair head resting listlessly 
upon it, her weary young hands fallen in her lap. At a 
little distance upon the beach, Miss Mehitable, uncon- 
scious of danger, was hunting for sea-mosses. Dorothy 
heard a quick step and looked up. He was close beside 
her then, breathless, and eager, his blue eyes shining 
like stars. 

**Porothy !” he cried ; ‘‘my darling, my darling! I 
am here—it was all a vile lie. See! I am alive and well, 
and you shall never marry John Dartwell. I defy him 
to take you from me.” 
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He knelt at her feet, flung around her his strong, liv- 
ing arms. She stared at him one moment in wild, in- 
eredulous ,jjoy, then her head fell, like a storm-beaten 
flower, upon his shoulder. 

‘Tt wasalie! You have come back! Oh, can it be 
possible ?” she sobbed ; and then, as remembrauce of her 
own situation rushed upon her: “Save me, Robert! If 
you love me, save me from that man !” 

And he, straining her to his heart, and covering her 
pale face with his kisses, promptly answered : 

‘*T will—as God hears me, I will !” 

Mehitable Dartwell wandered along the wet sand, 
gathering delicate mosses, her ears deafened by the in- 
eoming tide, her mind full of solemn abstraction, until, 
of a sudden, she remembered her charge and turned back 
to seek her; but when she reached the spot where she 
had left Dorothy, no living thing was to be seen. On the 
rocks lay a lace kerchief which had fallen from the girl’s 
white neck, but that was all. 

**Dorothy, Dorothy, where are you ?” she called, but 
no voice replied. Full of nameless fear, she flew along 
the path till she reached Goody Gale’s cottage. In the 
low door the old woman still sat at her knitting. 

‘Have you seen Miss Wyeth pass this way, Mistress 
Gale ?” Mehitable stopped to ask. 

Goody laughed unpleasantly. 

‘Yes. She went by an hour ago with her lover, Robert 
Boone—he that was dead, but is alive again, and was lost, 
but is found! The pair have a good start—you'll not 
evertake them ; besides, you can do nothing till your 
brother comes, and you'll not see him till the morning 
light, ” 

Mehitable hurried home, wringing her hands in help- 
less dismay. Yes, Dorothy was gone—she had fled with 
the captain of the Flying Scud. 

John Dartwell did not return to Marblehead that night, 
but in the cold, gray dawn of the next day he rode up to 
his own door, and never did mortal eyes behold a man in 
a more sorry plight. He was drenched with the mist of 
the marsh, splashed, disheveled, and blue with anger and 
eold. His poor horse trembled so violently that he could 
barely stand. From nose to tail the animal was covered 
with foam and mire and salt water. 

‘‘Great Heaven, John !” cried Mehitable, holding up 
both hands; ‘‘ where have you been all night ?” 

‘In purgatory!” he answered, through chattering 
teeth. ‘‘ Curse that old witch ! I would gladly hang her 
with my own hands. The Flying Scud is in Salem Har- 
bor. I have been grossly deceived. Where’s Dorothy ?” 

‘“‘Gone !” answered Mehitable ; ‘‘ gone off with Robert 
Boone~whither, Heaven only knows !” 

A few days later John Dartwell was called upon to give 
up Miss Wyeth’s fortune to the keeping of Miss Wyeth’s 
husband. The next voyage which the Flying Scud made 
to the West Indies a new captain trod her deck. As for 
Goody Gale, she sat in her low door, and smoked her 
black pipe, and smiled grimly at her own thoughts. 
John Dartwell never asked Goody Gale to refund the 
money which had been given her for the destruction of 
the Scud. But one day he found it in one of his ware- 
houses, tied up in a leathern pouch. 

‘‘There’s honor, it seems, even among witches,” he 
muttered. 


Tue longest clock pendulum in the world is at Avi- 
gnon, France, lt is sixty-seven feet long, and requires 
four anda half seconds to swing through an are of nino 
and a half feet. 


A STORM IN THE MARSHES. 


MY LADY. 
By KATHARINE HEAN. 


I went to meet my lady, 
As she came down the oaken stair; 

She was gowned in purest white that night, 
With violets in waist and hair. 

And I whispered low, as I bent to look 
In her eyes of deepest blue, 

“These flowers, modest and sweet, my love, 
Are fitting emblems of you.” 


Through the twilight’s deepening shad 
As crimson and gold leave the west, 
My lady stole softly toward me, 
With pansies on her breast. 
And I thought, if this wide world over, 
For blossoms rare I had sought, 
None would so perfectly suit her— 
“Pansies for noble thought.” 


In robe of shimmering satin, 
With clusters of roses there, 
My lady came, in her beauty and grace, 
And none with her could compare. 
And'I felt that surely this flower 
Best suited her stately mien, 
And the sovereign rose was the only one 
Most fit to deck my queen. 


But once I found my lady, 
Without her blossoms sweet; 
In a lowly sufferer’s hand they lay, 
She wore but a marguerite, 
Only a roadside daisy, 
But I knew the truth was told— 
“This flower at last is the symbol of you, 
Pure, with a heart of gold.” 


A STORM IN THE MARSHES. 


‘* Tuern’s some hen-footed fowl in the marsh, some of 
your waders, as you call’em. I see ’em pitch last night 
when I left the boat. If you want to see ’em, you can 
come down in the skiff with me ; or if you’d sooner walk, 
come through the churchyard on to the downs, for they 
pitched the Medway side.” 

So spoke one of my old fisher friends. I preferred 
to walk, and passed through the old churchyard under 
its fine walnut - trees, the great branches of which were 
now bare and leafless ; recalling, as I looked at many a 
name I was once familiar with, some of my companions 
in the expeditions and adventures of my boyhood. After 
leaving the churchyard I crossed over a few fields which 
brought me to the downs—gentle elevations, covered 
with fine, short grass. 

The bird life here is represented by magpies in small 
parties, now chattering and scolding at being disturbed. 
Beside these are a couple of hooded crows and a few 
green plovers. From this point a splendid view is seen ; 
marsh lands, sea and shipping ; green fields and distant 
woodlands, whilst right opposite is the Essex coast. 
From the downs I went straight to the edge of the 
marsh below, to try and find out where the hen-footed 
fowl had pitched. The day was bright and warm, even 
sultry. 

And now Iam in the marsh, which is covered by count- 
less old mole hillocks, and clumps of rushes, and cut up 
by pools and dikes ; making my way by a track known 
only to a few, through the swamps to the opposite cea- 
wall, close to where the Medway reaches the salt water. 
Little has been seen yet except great hares, which start 
up from the hillocks where they had squatted; red, 
rough-coated creatures, which look like greyhounds as 
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STORM IN THE MARSHES. 


TRANSVERSE DESCENDING FLIGHT, TEN IMAGES PER SECOND. 


° SEE PAGE 635, 


they speed away. Drawing near to a shallow pool of 
some extent, fringed round the edge with reed and short 
flag, I crawl] along on the ground to inspect it. Some- 
thing moves the reeds, and out steps the heron—the 
Jack-ern of the marshmen—with a catlike movement ; 
neck stretched a little forward, he slips away on the 
lookout for what he can get. Nothing comes much 
amiss ; eel or flounder, rats, mice or birds, all comfort 
his stomach. Catching sight of me as I rise, he gives a 
hoarse croak and moves off to fresh quarters. 

Further on, near a clump of rushes in a swamp, a water- 


rail runs, jerking his tail; and close by him a spotted 


crake or rail. They are not alarmed, for no one meddles 
with them. In the eyes of the marshmen they are worth- 
less, hen-footed things. Not many birds have met my 
view as yet. A mile more and the vegetation begins to 


change ; wild celery, samphire and sea-kale, or wild | running about, with the tide coming up. 


cabbage, shows all round about, a sure sign that I am 
nearing the sea, in fact, close on the seawall. 

And then I saw a sight which I have seen only once in 
my life, a sight more often heard of than witnessed, and 
one to be remembered—namely, a cloud of seagulls fish- 
ing. The bright sky, and the dancing, sparkling wave- 
lets, the birds, with their pearl-gray and white bodies, as 
they rose from the water and dipped down again, and 
their noise of happy clamor, made a scene which was 
worth going a long way to see. 


coast dwellers in much the same light as the robin is 
inland. I have never seen a shot fired at them. They 
are so trustful as they stand and pipe close beside one. 
After a good look all round, I turned my back on the 
sea again to wander over the marshes by a different way. 

In that part there are gullies worn by the rush of the 
tide ; well inland they go, forming creeks like railway 
cuttings, half full of water bayed up at one end. In one 
of these I expected to find the birds, and I was not dis- 
appointed. The cry of the red-shank (Scolopax calidris) 
—‘* pool snipe,” as they call them—comes from a creek 
with the whistle of the curlew. Crawling to the edge of 


| the gully through the seablite, I look over and see cur- 


| 


| common bird near the saltings. 


mon bird here. 


lew (Numenius arquata), and whimbrel (Numenius phao- 
pus), or Jack-curlew, sanderlings (Arenaria calidro 
red-shanks, gulls and other birds feeding, washing and 
On a post, 
used for tying boats to, a kingfisher is perched, on the 
lookout for shrimps and other small things. He is a 
Close to my fect is a 
dabchick, or little grebe (Podiceps minor), a very com~ 
The salt-water pool he is at work inis 
clear as crystal. He is up and down and round about 
the sides of it like a little harlequin ; he looks to me as 
if he were flying under the water. Such a gathering of 


| fowl in that part of the marsh I have never seen before. 


They had found the | 


smelts, and they like good things when they can get | 


them. A pair of ring dotterels (Charadrius hiaticula) 
tripped along with their family just in front of me, 
pretty, gentle creatures. They are regarded by the 


FIG. 6.—PIGEONS, FROM ABOVE, TEN IMAGES PER ~ECOND. 


I soon knew the cause of it. 

Leaving the birds, I made my way over the marsh, for 
it was well on in the afternoon, past five by my watch. 
As I passed the weeds a shiver ran through them, making 
their stems rattle, then all was still. It seemed to grow 


(FAC-SIMILE OF INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 


TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR.) 
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suddenly gloomy; 
where did that puff 
come from. Looking 
back seaward, I saw 
the whole sky in that 
direction inky in 
tone, with a coppery 
glare over it. The 
water looked black. 
Against this tone of 
coloring the war- 
ships and the dis- 
mantled hulks stood 
out in clear relief, 
looking like spectre 
ships. A low growl 
of thunder, as yet far 
off, but coming over 
the sea, a weird flash, 
and the wind rose. 
I must seek shelter 
somewhere, but 
where, is the ques- 
tion. At some little distance a low reed stack, standing 
between a few pollard-willows, catches my eye ; and for 
it I go at my top speed. The cattle have made tracks 
long before, knowing what was coming. Fortunately 
for me, it is reached in time, for with a roar the storm 
sweeps over the marsh. The starlings have just swept 
over, flying very low, only clearing the ground; and 
have dashed into the reeds anyhow. The poplars bend 
and sway, and seem as if they would be torn up by the 


GRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
BY THE AUTHOR.) 


roots, while the branches of the stunted willows cut and | 


lash like whips, sending the leaves flying. The curlews, 
driven over the marsh, come shrieking and wailing in 
doleful fashion. Strong-winged and swift birds at all 
times, they shoot past now like meteors; while the 
hooded crows are blown and drifted all over the place. 
The little hen-footed things are close hid in grass tus- 
socks or clumps of frushes. Not far from my place of 
shelter stand two herons, in a little splash sheltered by 
some willow stumps and rushes ; looking very cheerless, 
their heads drawn on to their shoulders; they know 
better than to trust to their wings in a storm like this. 
With racing speed the homeward-bound fishing-boats 
are making the creek, 
the water lashed to 
foam by the wind and 
a fierce high tide run- 
ning up. With one 
mighty clap of thun- 
der which seems to 
shake the whole 
marsh, and the roar 
and whistle of wind, 
the storm passes 
over, and the even- 
ing sun floods with 
a golden light both 
land and water. On 
a molehill a meadow 
pipit steps and trills 
his little thanks that 
the storm has gone 
by, and one thinks 
involuntarily of ‘‘ the 
still small voice.” 
Leaving my shelter 
I made then for 
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home, three miles 
distant. One solitary 


figure was to be seen, 
crossing the marsh in 
a side direction from 
me. When I over: 
took it I found it wax 
the friend who had 
brought me the in- 
formation about the 
fowl. He had left 
his boat safely moored 
in a snug corner of 
the creek. 

‘Did ye get shel- 
ter ?” he asked, “‘ and 
have ye sin the 
fowl ?” 

‘* Yes, in the back 
creek.” 

“Ah, I fancied 
you’d see them 
there. They was on 
the ooze this morning round about the boats, hollerin’ to 
one another might and main; terrible uneasy they was 
all the mornin’. I don’t like to see ’em like that; there’s 
sure to be something in the wind, and the fowl knows 
what it is better than we do; leastways that’s what I 
think.” 

Like all his class in that fishing village, my friend had 
an amount of true religious sentiment about him; ne 


; cant or humbug, but a manly feeling of veneration for 


FIG, 8,— BRONZE FIGURES REPRESENTING ELEVEN SUCCESSIVE POSITIONS AT 
SUCCESSIVE MOMENTS IN THE STROKE OF A PIGEONS WING. 


what the Bible taught them. Superstition some would 
call that now. They gained their living on the waters, 
and many lost their lives there; and they had family 
histories and traditions from far-back generations; a 
class by themselves, they rarely mixed or intermarried 
with other people. 

** Are you goin’ back to your new home next week ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

**You won’t forget them hellhounds. Oh, it was ter- 
rible, it was, when them two we know of heard ’em for 
the first, and one of ’em for the last time. What are they, 
think ye? Birds, do ye say? I don’t say that they 
ain’t, but they never made that noise that night for 
nothing; the first 
time as them twe 
had heard ’em.” 

Reaching the sea- 
wall we left the 
marsh “and walked 
along the top, which 
enabled us to look 
over the saltings and 
into the creek; the 
tide now being nearly 
down. A little dis- 
tance off, a quarter 
of a mile it might 
have been, some- 
thing was to be seer 
lying by the water's 
edge, with some 
gulls flapping to and 
fro and clamoring 
over it. 

‘* What can it be ?” 
T questioned my com- 
panion. 
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No need for an answer, on getting nearer ; we had both 
geen a drowned man before. 

“Stand here, boy,” he says, while I go to it.” 

I stood for a moment and then followed after him. 

“Keep back, boy, if you don’t want ugly dreams.” 

Dreams or no dreams, I looked on the pitiful sight. 
That poor upturned face ! and, alas, it was the face of 
ene of my old school companions, Everything round 


about me seemed misty just then, I fancied ; something | 


got into my eye ; anyhow it required a wipe or two. 

After a while my companion spoke. 

“The waters had his life, they took him away, and 
mow they have brought him back in the storm. His 
mother will be a bit easier in her mind, poor thing, for 
she'll know where he lies when they bury him.” 

I say nothing. Iam out of tune for once. 

Talking to himself more than to me, he went on: 

‘*T knowed there was somethin’ in the wind, and the 
fowl knowed it too ; when they hollered so, they knowed 
a body was comin’ home in the storm.” 

That night, passing down the street to visit a friend, I 
heard the measured tread of the fishermen coming ; and 
looking back, saw a grave, silent little procession. 
were bringing him home; all that was left of her son to 
his mother. 

I followed my poor friend to his grave beneath the 
walnut-trees, and his upturned face comes before me dis- 
tinetly as I write this, just as it looked when I saw him 
lying by the water’s edge. 


TOM MOORE AS A DUELIST. 


THat was a memorable encounter between the poet, 
Tom Moore, and the critic, essayist and jurist, Francis 


Jeffrey. Both of them were of keen and polished wit ; | 


both warm-hearted, generous, impulsive, and more or less 
eapricious. In 1806 Jeffrey attacked Moore’s ‘‘ Odes and 
Epistles "in the Edinburgh Review, denouncing them on 
account of their immorality. This was too much for the 
sensitive poet. He felt that blood alone could wash away 
the stain of that abominable criticism. Accordingly, he 
challenged the traducer to mortal combat. Jeffrey, 


though small in stature, was great in courage, and he | 


straightway accepted the challenge, and named pistols as 
the weapons. Seconds were selected and preliminaries 
arranged, when Moore bethought him that it would be 
necessary that he should provide himself with ‘pistols ; 
and, further, as the challenging party, it would be proper 
for him to turnish weapons for both. 

Now, deadly weapons of any kind Moore had never 
been partial to, and pistols he had never owned ; at any 
rate, not proper dueling pistols; but he knew that. his 
dear friend Sir William Robert Spencer owned beautiful 
pistols, and to him he applied, being obliged, of course, 
to tell what he wanted them for. 

Sir William cheerfully lent his pistols, and then, as 
soon as the messenger was gone from his sight, he hur- 


ried away to the Bow Street office, and engaged two off- | 


cers of his acquaintance to hold themselves in readiness 
to prevent the two little peppery men from risking 
mortal damage to one another. 

The duel was to be fought at Chalk Farm early in the 
morning. Dr. Joseph Hume was Moore’s second, while 
Francis Horner, of the Edinburgh Review, was second for 
Jeffrey ; but others were on the ground, though not in 
sight, for both men had many friends who were deeply 
anxious. And there, on that ground chosen for deadly 
strife, Thomas Moore and Francis Jeffrey met face to fac 


They | 


| and I found Wolferi engaged with his pen.” 
| the diminutive of Wolfgang—means in German just the 
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| for the first time. They did not offer to shake hands; 
| but Jeffrey said (he and his antagonist were now alone 
together, the others of the party being engaged in the 
solemn duty of loading the pistols): ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful morning it is !” 

To this Moore answered, ‘‘ Yes,”’ and then added, with 
a slight smile, ‘‘A morning made for better purposes,” 

Jeffrey’s response to this was a sigh. 

They passed each other and turned ; and when they 
met again Moore related to his companion a comical 
| story about an Irish barrister, Billy Egan, who had gone 
| out on a bright morning, as they were out then, for the 
purpose of fighting a duel. Jeffrey was still smiling at 
this story when the seconds came out from the adjacent 
thicket and announced ‘All ready !”, 

The men were placed twelve paces apart, and the 
pistols given into their hands. 

** Now,” said Hume, ‘‘remember the word. Raise your 
pistol at the word— Ready! Then One, Two, and at 
Three you will fire.” 

**Ready !” Nobody can say where Moore’s heart was, 
but his pistol was raised, and so was Jeffrey's. 
waited for the fatal signal. 

That signal, however, was not given. Instead thereof, 
two Bow Street officers emerged from the thicket, one of 
whom advanced to Jeffrey and struck his pistol down 
with his staff, while his companion went up and col- 
|lared Moore. The belligerents were marched off to 

their respective carriages and conveyed to Bow Street, 
where, as no blood had been spilled, they were let off 
lightly. From that office Tom Moore and Francis Jeffrey 
| went forth friends. Their friendship grew and strength- 


They 


| ened while they lived. 


MOZART’S PRECOCITY. 


From a letter of Court Trumpeter Andreas Schachter 
to Mozart’s sister, we take the following details. We 
may first be allowed to say that a trumpeter then was not 
what he may be now, and that this Herr Schachter was 
a man of not only musical but literary culture, who often 
lent a helping hand with Mozart’s libretti. He writes : 
“Once I came home from church with your father, 
Wolferi— 


same as it means in English, asmall wolf. ‘The child 
had a paper before him; and would not let us see what 
he wrote, because it was not ready. It was full of ink- 
spots, because he pushed his quill to the bottom of the 
inkstand. His father at-last took it away from him, and 
found it was the manuscript of a concerto for the piano, 
and on his remark that it was too difficult, the little boy 
jumped up and said, ‘It is a concerto. Let those who 
want to play it study hard ; and he sat down to the in- 
strument and played it.” 

Evidence of his remarkable capacities was given in his 
seventh year. A trio was played, and he begged to be al- 
lowed. to play the second fiddle. His father, knowing 
that the boy had never had regular instruction, would not 
hear of it. The boyinsisted. So the father sent him out 
of the room. He then resorted to the infallible means 
with which children and women govern their so-called 


masters, the men—he began to cry. Of course, one of 
those present begged that the child might be allowed 
to have his will, and to the utter amazement of all those 
present, he sat down and played without a fault, first the 
second and then the first fiddle, until it was the father’s 
turn to shed tears of surprise and admiration. 
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MECHANISM OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


By E. H. J. Margy. 


Ir has been shown that photography could represent | 


the successive positions of a bird’s wing at different mo- 
ments in its flight ; that there might be obtained, at the 
same time, the positions of the bird in space at equal and 
known intervals of time. 

Since the photographic method has been perfected, the 
number of species of birds to which my researches have 
extended has been multiplied. 

From the comparison of the several species which I 
have had at my disposal, the result shows that, except in 
eertain differences in details, they all execute movements 
of the same nature ; in all, the wings bend up at the mo- 
ment of ascension, spread out quickly when at the wished 
for height, are then lowered, carried in front, and ap- 
proached to the body ; at the close of the descent, the 
joints anew bend up, and the ascent recommences, 

The illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 represent the flight of 
the seagull, the heron, the pigeon and the pelican. 

These illustrations reveal curious attitudes which the 
eye has not time to seize, and with which we are not 
familiarized in the artistic interpretations of birds. Ac- 
eording to a just remark of Mr. Muybridge, the Euro- 
pean painters almost always represent birds flying with 
their wings elevated ; the Chinese and Japanese, on the 
eontrary, represent them indifferently with wings both 
raised and lowered. That does not, however, mean that 
the artists of the extreme East have faithfully reproduced 
the different attitudes of birds: the comparison of their 
representations with those of our own artists shows 
elearly that no more than one aspect is caught, as the 
eye can seldom perceive actions which last only for a 
very brief moment. 

Seen only under one aspecf, representations of a bird 
en the wing do not give us correct ideas of the move- 
nents of the wings ; we must photograph the bird under 
several aspects in order thoroughly to comprehend this 
mechanism. We have made several arrangements in order 
to procure this effect. One of these, placed ut a height of 
12 meters (nearly 13} yards), gave representations of the 
bird as seen from above (Fig. 6}; others, variously placed, 
showed it from the side, or flying in the direction of the 
photographic apparatus (Fig. 7): These representations, 
taken under different conditions, complement each other. 
Thus, the birds seen from above show a singular curva- 
ture in the flat surface of the wing, the existence of which 
ene would not suspect from the profile representations. 
This curvature appears at the end of the depression of 
the wing, at the moment in which the joints begin to 
bend upward in order to prepare for an ascent. Hence 
results a spiral aspect of the wing, recalling the form 
which Mr. Pettigrew considers the essential element in a 
bird’s propulsion. But we must observe that this form is 
enly produced at the very close of the act of descent, at 
the ‘* point mort” of the wing’s action, as we say in me- 
ehanics, and at a moment in which it, having become 
passive, is about to remount by the resistance of the air. 
These figures also show a fact wholly unforeseen— 


namely, that the movements in flying are not sym-. 


metrical. It had been previously supposed that. the 
bird, when desirous of turning laterally the direction of 
its flight, exeeutes movements more extended from the 
side which is to progress most rapidly ; that is to say, 
that it gives more amplitude to the movements of the 
right wing when turning to the left, and reciprocally. 


It is scarcely needful to say that photochronography 
condemns entirely the hypothesis in which it was sup- 
posed that one of the wings of the bird could bend more 
frequently than the other ; the movements of the two 
wings are perfectly synchronous, if not equal in extent. 
It is seen, in short, from these representations, that the 
body of the bird inclines and moves in different ways, so 
as to carry its centre of gravity to one side or the other, 
according to the necessities of the equilibrium. The 
bird whose attitudes are portrayed in Fig. 6 seemed care- 
ful to bear the weight of its body to the left on account 
of the smaller surface of its right wing, from which some 
feathers were missing. 

The representations taken in front and a little ob- 
liquely, as in Fig. 7, give also useful information. They 
show that the extremity of the wing—a part of the 
organism in full activity, since it strikes the air with 
greater speed—presents, at the time of lowering, changes 
of surface which the secondary rémiges extending from 
the carpus to the shoulder do not offer. There exists in 
the wing-feathers of the different orders a species of 
separation, showing that the carpal articulations are the 
seat of a light twisting movement favorable to the bend- 
ing of the surface of the carpal rémiges. In these repre- 
sentations may also be readily seen the bending and con- 
vergence of the wings at the close of their lowering, the 
depression which the anterior side of the wing presents 
at this moment from the effect of a flexion beginning at 
the elbow. In order to follow in all their details the 
changes of movement in the wings, it has been necessary 
to make many experiments so as to obtain, during a sin- 
gle stroke of the wing, ten or twelve successive views of 
the bird seen under each of these different aspects. 

These representations having once been obtained, I was 
in possession of all the elements necessary to understand 
completely the motions of the wings according to the 
three dimensions of space. But in order to represent 
them, figures in relief were necessary ; and circumstances 
were favorable to this, 

At Naples, where I then was, the almost lost industry 
of casting bronze in wax has been preserved from the 
most remote antiquity. I modeled in wax a series of 
figures representing the successive attitudes in a single 
revolution of the wing, ten for the seagull, eleven for the 
pigeon ; these models, when given to a skillful molder, 
were reproduced in bronze with perfect fidelity. 

Fig. 8 represents, disposed in a series, and following 
each other in their order of succession, at intervals of 
1.88 of a second, the phases of one stroke of a pigeon’s 
wing. 

These bronze figures were made white, in order to 
render more apparent the effects of light and shade. 
Thanks to the multiplicity of the attitudes represented 
in this series, all the phases of the motion of the wings 
are easily followed; it is seen how they fold, rise, ex- 
pand_and sink. 

In order the better to understand how the movements 
of the bird’s wing follow each other, of which photo- 
chronography gives an. analysis, I have had recourse to 
the use of. the zootrope, which recomposes them, and 
gives to the sight the impression of a bird flying. 

The zootrope, represented in Fig. 9, offers this special- 
ity, that it is formed by figures in relief. This is a great 


advantage from the point of view of the impression which 
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No need for an answer, on getting nearer ; we had both 
geen a drowned man before. 

** Stand here, boy,” he says, while I go to it.” 

I stood for a moment and then followed after him. 

“Keep back, boy, if you don’t want ugly dreams.” 

Dreams or no dreams, I looked on the pitiful sight. 
That poor upturned face ! and, alas, it was the face of 
ene of my old school companions. Everything round 


about me seemed misty just then, I fancied ; something | 


got into my eye ; anyhow it required a wipe or two. 

After a while my companion spoke. 

“The waters had his life, they took him away, and 
mow they have brought him back in the storm. His 
mother will be a bit easier in her mind, poor thing, for 
she'll know where he lies when they bury him.” 

Isay nothing. Iam out of tune for once. 

Talking to himself more than to me, he went on: 

‘*T knowed there was somethin’ in the wind, and the 
fowl knowed it too ; when they hollered so, they knowed 
a body was comin’ home in the storm.” 

That night, passing down the street to visit a friend, I 
heard the measured tread of the fishermen coming ; and 
looking back, saw a grave, silent little procession. They 
were bringing him home; all that was left of her son to 
his mother. 

I followed my poor friend to his grave beneath the 
walnut-trees, and his upturned face comes before me dis- 


tinctly as I write this, just as it looked when I saw him | 


lying by the water’s edge. 


TOM MOORE AS A DUELIST. 


Tat was a memorable encounter between the poet, 
Tom Moore, and the critic, essayist and jurist, Francis 
Jeffrey. Both of them were of keen and polished wit ; 
both warm-hearted, generous, impulsive, and more or less 
eapricious. Iu 1806 Jeffrey attacked Moore’s ‘‘ Odes and 
Epistles ” in the Edinburgh Review, denouncing them on 
account of their immorality. This was too much for the 
sensitive poet. He felt that blood alone could wash away 
the stain of that abominable criticism. Accordingly, he 
challenged the traducer to mortal combat. Jeffrey, 
though small in stature, was great in courage, and he 
straightway accepted the challenge, and named pistols as 
the weapons. 
arranged, when Moore bethought him that it would be 
necessary that he should provide himself with pistols ; 
and, further, as the challenging party, it would be proper 
for him to turnish weapons for both. 

Now, deadly weapons of any kind Moore had never 
been partial to, and pistols he had never owned ; at any 
rate, not proper dueling pistols; but he knew that. his 
dear friend Sir William Robert Spencer owned beautiful 
pistols, and to him he applied, being obliged, of course, 
to tell what he wanted them for. 

Sir William cheerfully lent his pistols, and then, as 
soon as the messenger was gone from his sight, he hur- 
ried away to the Bow Street office, and engaged two offi- 
cers of his acquaintance to hold themselves in readiness 
to prevent the two little peppery men from risking 
mortal damage to one another. 

The duel was to be fought at Chalk Farm early in the 
morning. Dr. Joseph Hume was Moore’s second, while 
Francis Horner, of the Edinburgh Review, was second for 
Jeffrey ; but others were on the ground, though not in 
sight, for both men had many friends who were deeply 
anxious. And there, on that ground chosen for deadly 
strife, Thomas Moore and Francis Jeffrey met face to fae 


Seconds were selected and preliminaries | 
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for the first time. They did not offer to shake hands; 

| but Jeffrey said (he and his antagonist were now alone 
together, the others of the party being engaged in the 
solemn duty of loading the pistols): ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful morning it is !” 

To this Moore answered, ‘‘ Yes,” and then added, with 
a slight smile, ‘‘A morning made for better purposes,” 

Jeffrey’s response to this was a sigh. 

They passed each other and turned ; and when they 
met again Moore related to his companion a comical 
story about an Irish barrister, Billy Egan, who had gone 
out on a bright morning, as they were out then, for the 
purpose of fighting a duel. Jeffrey was still smiling at 
this story when the seconds came out from the adjacent 
thicket and announced ‘All ready !’”, 

The men were placed twelve paces apart, and the 
pistols given into their hands. 

‘* Now,” said Hume, ‘‘remember the word. Raise your 
pistol at the word— Ready! Then One, Two, and at 
Three you will fire.” 

‘* Ready !” Nobody can say where Moore’s heart was, 
but his pistol was raised, and so was Jeffrey's. 
waited for the fatal signal. 

That signal, however, was not given. Instead thereof, 
two Bow Street officers emerged from the thicket, one of 
whom advanced to Jeffrey and struck his pistol down 
with his staff, while his companion went up and col- 
lared Moore. The belligerents were marched off to 
their respective carriages and conveyed to Bow Street, 
where, as no blood had been spilled, they were let off 
lightly. From that office Tom Moore and Francis Jeffrey 
| went forth friends. Their friendship grew and strength- 
| ened while they lived. 


They 


MOZART’S PRECOCITY. 


From a letter of Court Trumpeter Andreas Schachter 
to Mozart’s sister, we take the following details. We 
may first be allowed to say that a trumpeter then was not 
what he may be now, and that this Herr Schachter was 
a man of not only musical but literary culture, who often 
lent a helping hand with Mozart's libretti. He writes: 
*“Once I came home from church with your father, 

| and I found Wolferi engaged with his pen.” Wolferi— 
the diminutive of Wolfgang—means in German just the 
same as it means in English, a small wolf. ‘The child 
had a paper before him; and would not let us see what 
he wrote, because it was not ready. It was full of ink- 
spots, because he pushed his quill to the bottom of the 
inkstand. His father at-last took it away from him, and 
found it was the manuscript of a concerto for the piano, 
and on his remark that it was too difficult, the little boy 
jumped up and said, ‘It is a concerto. Let those who 
want to play it study hard ; and he sat down to the in- 
strument and played it.” 

Evidence of his remarkable capacities was given in his 
seventh year. A trio was played, and he begged to be al- 
| lowed. to play the second fiddle. His father, knowing 
| that the boy had never had regular instruction, would not 
hear of it. The boy insisted. So the father sent him out 
of the room. He then resorted to the infallible means 
with which children and women govern their so-called 
masters, the men—he began to cry. Of course, one of 
those present begged that the child might be allowed 
to have his will, and to the utter amazement of all those 
present, he sat down and played without a fault, first the 
second and then the first fiddle, until it was the father’s 
| turn to shed tears of surprise and admiration. 
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MECHANISM OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


By E. H. J. Margy. 


Ir has been shown that photography could represent 
the successive positions of a bird’s wing at different mo- 
ments in its flight ; that there might be obtained, at the 
same time, the positions of the bird in space at equal and 
known intervals of time. 

Since the photographic method has been perfected, the 
number of species of birds to which my researches have 
extended has been multiplied. 

From the comparison of the several species which I 
have had at my disposal, the result shows that, except in 
eertain differences in details, they all execute movements 
of the same nature ; in all, the wings bend up at the mo- 
ment of ascension, spread out quickly when at the wished 
for height, are then lowered, carried in front, and ap- 
proached to the body; at the close of the descent, the 
joints anew bend up, and the ascent recommences, 

The illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 represent the flight of 
the seagull, the heron, the pigeon and the pelican. 

These illustrations reveal curious attitudes which the 
eye has not time to seize, and with which we are not 
familiarized in the artistic interpretations of birds. Ac- 
eording to a just remark of Mr. Muybridge, the Euro- 
pean painters almost always represent birds flying with 
their wings elevated ; the Chinese and Japanese, on the 
eontrary, represent them indifferently with wings both 
raised and lowered. That does not, however, mean that 
the artists of the extreme East have faithfully reproduced 
the different attitudes of birds: the comparison of their 
representations with those of our own artists shows 
elearly that no more than one aspect is caught, as the 
eye can seldom perceive actions which last only for a 
very brief moment. 

Seen only under one aspect, representations of a bird 
en the wing do not give us correct ideas of the move- 
ments of the wings ; we must photograph the bird under 
several aspects in order thoroughly to comprehend this 
mechanism. We have made several arrangements in order 
to procure this effect. One of these, placed ut a height of 
12 meters (nearly 13} yards), gave representations of the 
bird as seen from above (Fig. 6}; others, variously placed, 
showed it from the side, or flying in the direction of the 
photographic apparatus (Fig. 7). These representations, 
taken under different conditions, complement each other. 
Thus, the birds seen from above show a singular curva- 
ture in the flat surface of the wing, the existence of which 
one would not suspect from the profile representations. 
This curvature appears at the end of the depression of 
the wing, at the moment in which the joints begin to 
bend upward in order to prepare for an ascent. Hence 
results a spiral aspect of the wing, recalling the form 
which Mr. Pettigrew considers the essential element in a 
bird's propulsion. But we must observe that this form is 
only produced at the very close of the act of descent, at 
the ‘ point mort” of the wing’s action, as we say in me- 
chanics, and at a moment in which it, having become 
passive, is about to remount by the resistance of the air. 
These figures also show a fact wholly unforeseen— 
namely, that the movements in flying are not sym- 
metrical. It had been previously supposed that the 


bird, when desirous of turning laterally the direction of 
its flight, executes movements more extended from the 
side which is to progress most rapidly ; that is to say, 
that it gives more amplitude to the movements of the 
right wing when turning to the left, and reciprocally, 


It is scarcely needful to say that photochronography 
condemns entirely the hypothesis in which it was sup- 
posed that one of the wings of the bird could bend more 
frequently than the other ; the movements of the two 
wings are perfectly synchronous, if not equal in extent. 
It is seen, in short, from these representations, that the 
body of the bird inclines and moves in different ways, so 
as to carry its centre of gravity to one side or the other, 
according to the necessities of the equilibrium. The 
bird whose attitudes are portrayed in Fig. 6 seemed care- 
ful to bear the weight of its body to the left on account 
of the smaller surface of its right wing, from which some 
feathers were missing. 

The representations taken in front and a little ob- 
liquely, as in Fig. 7, give also useful information. They 
show that the extremity of the wing—a part of the 
organism in full activity, since it strikes the air with 
greater speed—presents, at the time of lowering, changes 
of surface which the secondary rémiges extending from 
the carpus to the shoulder do not offer. There exists in 
the wing-feathers of the different orders a species of 
separation, showing that the carpal articulations are the 
seat of a light twisting movement favorable to the bend- 
ing of the surface of the carpal 7émiges. In these repre- 
sentations may also be readily seen the bending and con- 
vergence of the wings at the close of their lowering, the 
depression which the anterior side of the wing presents 
at this moment from the effect of a flexion beginning at 
the elbow. In order to follow in all their details the 
changes of movement in the wings, it has been necessary 
to make many experiments so as to obtain, during a sin- 
gle stroke of the wing, ten or twelve successive views of 
the bird seen under each of these different aspects. 

These representations having once been obtained, I was 
in possession of all the elements necessary to understand 
completely the motions of the wings according to the 
three dimensions of space. But in order to represent 
them, figures in relief were necessary ; and circumstances 
were favorable to this. 

At Naples, where I then was, the almost lost industry 
of casting bronze in wax has been preserved from the 
most remote antiquity. I modeled in wax a series of 
figures representing the successive attitudes in a single 
revolution of the wing, ten for the seagull, eleven for the 
pigeon ; these models, when given to a skillful molder, 
were reproduced in bronze with perfect fidelity. 

Fig. 8 represents, disposed in a series, and following 
each other in their order of succession, at intervals of 
1.88 of a second, the phases of one stroke of a pigeon’s 
wing. 

These bronze figures were made white, in order to 
render more apparent the effects of light and shade. 
Thanks to the multiplicity of the attitudes represented 
in this series, all the phases of the motion of the wings 
are easily followed; it is seen how they fold, rise, ex- 
pand_and sink. 

In order the better to understand how the movements 
of the bird’s wing follow each other, of which photo- 
chronography gives an. analysis, I have had recourse to 
the use of. the zootrope, which recomposes them, and 
gives to the sight the impression of a bird flying. 

The zootrope, represented in Fig. 9, offers this special- 
ity, that it is formed by figures in relief. This is a great 
advantage from the point of view of the impression which 
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it gives; 
these small figures 
of birds, arranged 
in a circle in the 
apparatus, present 
themselves to the 
observer under vari- 
ous aspects. 

At the beginning 
of the movement the 
birds’ backs are 
seen ; then, in their 
circular course, they 
present their sides, 
pass across in full 
view, and at last re- 
turn to the observer. 
Besides, the 
ments of the wings, 
which in nature are 
extremely rapid, and 
consequently imper- 
fectly seen, are here 
much slower, so that 
the phases may be 
easily followed, and in an instant, more may be per- 
ceived than the most attentive observer of the flight of 
birds could discover by the most careful observation. 

Fig. 9 shows the arrangement of the zootrope; it 
cannot unfortunately give an idea of the effect produced 
by the apparatus in motion. 

But it may be said that this rotary method interprets 
the movements of the bird without indicating the force 
which produces them. While it would be well to know 
that force, it is better still to measure the mechanical 
labor expended in order to sustain and transport itself 
in the air. 

Let us see whether our photographic images reveal to 
us anything in regard to this. 

When one knows the mass of a body, and the speed 
with which it moves, one can calculate the force which 
has set this body in motion, and the labor expended by 
this force. 
and throw it before the photochronographiec apparatus, 
and take a series of images of this projectile at intervals 
of 1.100 of a second, Fig. 10 shows the trajectory curve 
followed, and the space which separates the images 
from each other shows the space traversed by the 
projectile in each of the hundredths part of a second 
during which its movement has lasted. From ten to ten 
a more brilliant image has been produced by an aperture 
in the diaphragm larger than the others ; these marks are 


in fact, 


move- 


If we take a projectile of a certain weight, | 


FIG. 9.— ZOOTROPE, IN WHICH ARE PLACED TEN FIGURES, IN RELIEF, OF A 
SEAGULL IN THE SUCCESSIVE POSITIONS OF FLIGHT. 


| that 


| the second, and so on. 
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useful in order to 
facilitate the num- 
ber of the images; 
a fixed metrical scale, 
photographed at the 
same time as the 
object in motion, 
serves to measure 
the spaces traversed 
at each moment, 
then it is a problem 
in dynamics, whose 
solution may be 
readily obtained by 
the usual methods 
of calculation. 

The successive 
images of the flying 
bird lend themselves 
to the same dynam- 
ical analysis. The 
balance indicates to 
us the weight of the 
bird; we know its 
size; and in order 
photochronography may give us to perfection 
the trajectory of this mass, it only requires manifold 
multiplication of the images obtained (a hundred may 
be taken in a second if need be). But those images 
will be partially confused, because the bird, in the hun- 
dredth part of a second, only traverses a space equal to 
the length of its body; the image of the second will 
therefore partly cover that of the first, the third that of 
In this confusion one can hardly 
distinguish the moment in which the wing lowers itself, 
or that in which it is raised. But this i8 of no import- 
ance ; we fix on the head of the bird a small but very 
brilliant metallic point, and the image of this point, 
clearly seen in the series of figures, reveals the trajectory 
turns. From the value of these accelerations there must 
be deducted the value of the horizontal component, the 
bird’s motion, and that of the resistance of the air. 

The calculations based on these experiments have 
given the following results for the forces which act 
during the flight of the seagull : 


Vertical component........... 
Horizontal component... 


. 0.623 kilogram 
. 0.898 id 


1.521 


Total 


These forces develop themselves during the act of 
lowering the wings ; the ascent is passive, and is due to 


FIG. 10.— TRAJECTORY OF A WHITE BAL THROWN IN FRONT OF A BLACE SCREEN, 
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the pressure of the air upon the lower surface of the 
wings, which act then for the support of the bird, as in a 
paper kite. 

As the resistance of the air under the wings acts ata 
point a considerable distance from the articulation of the 
shoulder, and as the pectoral muscles, by which the 
wings are lowered, act very near the articulation—that is 
to say, on the arm of a very unfavorable lever—it results 
that the effort of the muscles is much greater than the 
resistance of the air which they surmount. For the 
pectorals of the seagull, the effort developed would be 
nineteen kilograms. 

It is frequently asked whether the muscles of birds 
have not a specific strength greater than those of other 
animals—that is to say, whether two bundles of the same 
thickness of muscles belonging, one to a bird, the other 
toa mammal, would have different powers. In the sea- 
gull which served for my experiments, one transverse 
section of the pectoral muscles arranged perpendicularly 
to the direction of their fibres had about 11 centimeters 
square of surface, or about 1.600 kilogram per square 
centimeter. Other birds had formerly given me nearly 


is found that for the five strokes of its wing which the 
seagull gives every second, at the moment when it flies 
away, the labor done would be 3.668 kilograms. This 
calculation is very high ; it corresponds to that which an 
engine would make in raising its own weight to a height 
of more than five meters in a second. 

But that is only » maxisinm which the bird does not 
attain to except at the moment of flight, when it has not 
attained much speed. In fact, according as the passage 
of the bird is accelerated, the air under its wings presents 
& more resisting fulcrum. I have previously experi- 
mentally demonstrated this fact, announced by the 
brothers Planavergue, of Marseilles, and of which the 
following is the theory: 

When the bird is not yet in motion, the air which is 
struck by its wings presents, in the first instance, a re- 
sistance due to its inertia, then enters into motion, and 
flies below the wing without furnishing to it any support. 
When the bird is at full speed, on the contrary, its wing 
is supported each moment upon new columns of air, each 
one of which offers to it the initial resistance due to its 
inertia. The sum of these resistances presents to the 


FIG. 11.— CURVES AND NODES PRODUCED BY A VIBRATING STALK, ONE END OF WHICH IS FIXED. 


(FAC-SIMILE OF 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR.) 


similar returns for their specific strength ; thus, the buz- 
rard developed 1,200 grams per square centimeter, the 
pigeon 1,400 grams. 

Aeronauts hope that they will one day invent a machine 
capable of transporting man through the air, but many 
of them are troubled by a doubt; for they ask them- 
selves whether the force of the bird does not exceed that 
of the known motors. The experiments on that subject 
may reassure them, for, if we compare the muscular 
force of the bird with that of steam, we see that one 
muscle would be comparable to an engine at very low 
pressure. In fact, the steam which would develop 1.600 
kilogram per square centimeter would scarcely have 
more than an atmosphere and a half of pressure. But 
the true comparison to establish between the animated 
motors and the engines consists in measuring the work 
which each of these motors can furnish, with equal 
weight, in the unity of time. 

The measure of the work of a motor is obtained by 
multiplying the effort put forth by the path which the 
point of application of that effort traverses. Photo- 
chronography expresses at each moment the spaces 
traversed by the mass of the bird and the displacement 
of the centre of pressure of its wings, giving thus the 
factor path in the measure of the work. In this way it 


wing a much firmer basis. One might compare a flying 
bird to a pedestrian who makes preat efforts to walk on 
shifting sand, and who, in proportion as he advances, 
finds a soil by degrees firmer, so that he progresses more 
swiftly and with less fatigue. The increase of the resist- 
ance of the air diminishes the expenditure of labor ; the 


| strokes of the bird’s wing become, in fact, less frequent 


and less extended. In calm air, a seagull which has 
reached its swiftest, expends scarcely the fifth of the 
labor which it had to put forth at the beginning of its 
flight. The bird which flies against the wind finds itself 
in still more favorable conditions, since the masses of air, 
continually renewing themselves, bring under his wings 
their resistance of inertia. It is, then, the start which 
forms the most laborious phase of the flight. It has long 
been observed that birds employ all kinds of artifices in 
order to acquire speed prior to flapping their wings ; 
some run on the ground before darting into the air, or 
dart rapidly in the direction they wish to take in flying ; 
others let themselves fall from a height with extended 
wings, and glide in the air with accelerated speed before 
flapping their wings ; all turn their bill to the wind at 
the moment of starting. 

My experiments have, up to the present, only been 
able to apply to the flight of departure. In order to 


study the full flight there are conditions difficult to real- 
ize. With a courtesy for which I thank him, M. Eiffel 
has offered to me on the gigantic tower which he is erect- 
ing (at Paris) a post of observation which will leave no- 
thing to be desired. From that enormous height, birds 
photographed during a long flight will give photochrono- 
graphic images much more instructive than those which 
I have hitherto been able to obtain. 

Without entering into the dry details of experiments 
and calculations made, I have aimed at showing that the 
movements of birds, if they escape the sight, may be 
faithfully recorded by a new method which is applicable 
to the most varied problems of rotation and of mechanics. 

Photochronography, in fact, gives experimentally the 
solution of problems often very difficult to solve by cal- 
culation. 

Imagine a certain number of forces acting in different 
ways upon a known mass ; the complicated way in which 
those forces are arranged sometimes renders long calcu- 
lations needful in order to determine the positions which 
the moving object will occupy at successive moments ; 
whilst if the body itself, submitted to those different 


forces, can be placed before the photochronographic ap- | 


paratus, the path which it will follow expresses itself 
upon the sensitive plate. 

Distinguished physicists disputed lately as to the form 
the free extremity of a vibrating stalk ought to present 
in which are produced curves and nodes ; the greater 
number fof them supposed that between the last node 
and its free extremity the stalk would present a bent 
form. Experiment has shown that it is not so, and that 
the last elements of the vibrating stalk are perfectly 
iectilinear (Fig. 11). 

How many problems whose solution has formerly cost 
efforts of genius might be solved by a very aimple ex- 
periment! Galileo in our day would not have needed to 
lessen the speed in the falling body in order to observe 
its motion. -He would let fall a brilliant ball before a 
dark field, and would receive from it, photographically, 
successive images. Upon the sensitive plate he would 
have read, in the simplest way possible, the laws of 
space, of the speed and the accelerations which he has 
had the glory to discover. 

To return to our subject, the laws of the resistance of 
the air to the living creatures of different forms which 
move in it ought to be searched into by photochrono- 
graphy. Already interesting results have been acquired ; 
we have been able to determine the path of motion and 
the speed of small polished bodies (petits appareils 
planeurs) which move freely in the air, and which the 
eye has not time to follow in their rapid motions. 
Studies like these, undertaker and methodically carried 
out, will certainly lead to a comprehension of the still 
obscure mechanism of the hovering of birds. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


In an article in Scritner’s Monthly for February, Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler, of Harvard University, states the most modern and satis- 
rey | — of how volcanoes exist and act, in an exceed- 
ingly lucid way. He first points out that all active voleanoes are 
along the edges of the oceans (chiefly the Pacific), and that the 
few voleanoes inland show no signs of activity since early geo- 
logical eras. It was long ago suggested that this fact indicated a 
necessary connection between the effects brought about hy large 
bodies of water and voleanic explosions. Various theories in re- 
gard to the way sea-water gained access to the heated interior of 
the globe, and there became converted into steam, forming the 
propulsive force of voleanic eruptions, have been advanced, but 
they are all objectionable in so far as they suppose the sea-water 
or surface water finds its way down. At least this is Profeszor 
Shaler’s opinion, and his opinion is entit!1 to high weight, thoug.\ 
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there are other students who still believe that this explanation jg 
true or partly true in many cases, Professor Shaler believes, how- 
ever, that while superheated steam is undoubtedly the propulsive 
agent in an eruption, the water for this steam exists in sufficient 
quantity in the rocks laid down on the floor of the ocean (for the 
most part near its edge), which are never so compact but that 
from 5 to 15 per cent. of their mass consists of water held between 
their particles. The rocks laid down in early ages, inclosing thig 
quantity of saline water, have been buried by the depositions sineg 
to a depth of many thousands of feet, and, blanketed by the new 
layers on top, have received heat (which had little means of eg. 
cape) from the hot core of the globe until their temperature ig 
thousands of degrees above the boiling point of water. The water 
contained in these rocks is not only vaporized, but superheated, 
and under the enormous pressure of overlying strata is forced 
into invisible pores of the rock, and makes its way from long dis- 
tances to where some deep geological break or “fault” hag 
cracked the rocks to that depth, and affords an exit to the im- 
prisoned gases (steam). These accumulate until the weight of 
more or less liquid rock (lava) in the pipe is no longer sufficient 
to hold it in, when it rushes out with mountain-bursting foree 
until yt ie ee has been relieved, when the pipe is choked up 
again, and the subterranean forces remain quiet until they have 
again been generated to a power sufficient to repeat the explosion, 
rhe whole article from which this has been quoted is extremel 
instructive as well as entertaining, and is beautifully illustrated, 
so as to be readily understood by the most untechnical person. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent at the Naval Observatory re- 


| ports as follows in The Independent in regard to the eclipse of the 


moon visible in the United States and Europe on January 28th: 
**The interest of a lunar eclipse lies at present chiefly in the facet 
that at the time when the moon is in the earth’s shadow its light 
is so reduced that it is possible to observe the disappearance and 
reappearance of even very small stars as it passes over them; and 
by means of such observations, made in concert at widely sepa- 
rated observatories, we get data of extreme aceuracy and value 
for determining the moon’s exact place in her orbit, her diameter 
and her distance from the earth. At Cambridge and Washington 
the weather was fine, and a great number of occultations were 
observed. At Princeton it was cloudy during the first half of the 
eclipse, and during much of the remainder of it there were light. 
flying clouds near the moon which interfered with the occultation 
observations, so that less than a dozen stars were observed out of 
the seventy-five or eighty on the working list. During the eclipse 
the moon was photographed repeatedly at Cambridge, and the re- 
markable result comes out that the phofographic brightness of the 
eclipsed moon was less than 1-50,000th of the uneclipsed moon. A 
plate which would give a strong picture of the full moon in 1-40th of 
asecond gave an under-ex picture of the eclipsed moon in 
twenty minutes, The visual brightness of the eclipsed moon was, 
of course, much higher, but the redness of the light which illu- 
minated its disk after being filtered through the earth’s atmo- 
sphere reduced its photographic efficiency immensely. 


Ir seems to be agreed among the students of Arctology that it 
will be useless to attempt again to reach the North Pole by way of 
Greenland, which has repulsed and destroyed so many gallant 
men. The weight of opinion is now in favor of making the next 
trial by way of the seas north of Norway. The latest writer upon 
the subject is the distinguished explorer, Karl Petersen, a Nor- 
wegian, who has made a scientific study of all the conditions of 
Arctic exploration, and has himself penetrated the Polar Basin 
more than onee. He recommends that every year, for a period of 
ten or eleven years, several well-equipped steamers be dispatched 
toward the Pole along four routes: One starting from the north of 
Norway, one from the Yenisei or Obi, one from the New Siberian 
Islands or the Lena, and one from a suitable spot in Behrin 
Strait. All these would be directed toward the Pole by suc 
ehannels as might open before them. The plan of the expe- 
ditions should not be formed earlier than July, or, if possible, 
August. By that time many of the huntsmen have returned from 
their first voyage to several parts of the Arctic Sea, and the ex- 
peditions would be in possession of a fair knowledge of the state 
of the ice at different points. Dr. Petersen reasons that the ice 
masses in the Polar Basin are in constant but varying motion, and 
that this plan would enable one or another of the expeditions te 
seize the right moment for a dash northward. Sooner or later the 
opportunity to reach a high latitude would at some point present 
itself. 


A Russian, named Kaufmann, has been experimenting at Baku, 
in the oil-fields of the Caspian, upon the utilization of some of the 
waste products of petroleum refineries. He sought to widen the 
use of petroleum as fuel by putting it into a solid shape for better 
transportation. According to an account of his work in the Revue 
Scientifique, he has already obtained the best results by heating the 
oil with 1 to 3 per cent. of its weight of common soap for about 
half an hour. At the end of this time the soap is entirely dis- 
solved, and the whole mass is at oncé converted into a solid 
material, of the consistence of tallow. Cut into pieces in the 
shape of bricks, the petroleum thus solidified ignites only with 
difficulty ; but, once lighted, it burns slowly, without smoke, leav- 
ing about 2 per cent. of black, odorous residue. Compared to that 
of coal, its combustion is one-third as rapid, and the quantity of 
heat produced would be far superior, when the draught is well 
regulated. In this state petroleum can be used in ordinary grates, 
or at least but slight changes would be required. 


AccorDInG to the same French journal another Russian has 
recently invented a new process for producing iron and steel 
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we vuy from the ore. ‘ The whole secret of the process,” it is re- 
lated, ‘‘ lies in the construction of the furnace, which is simple 
and inexpensive, It will be difficult for our ironmasters to believe 
that, under the new process, iron ore, after submitting it to the 
ordinary smelting process, is taken direct from the furnace to the 
roller mill, and turned into thin sheets of the finest charcoal iron; 
et such is certainly the case, there being, to my positive know- 
ledge, three such furnaces in this country working with perfect 
success. There can be but little doubt that the new invention 
will create quite a revolution in the manufacture of charcoal 
iron.” 

In the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, of New York city 
(one of the oldest scientific societies in the country, by-the-way, 
and still vigorous), the Rev. Thomas Morong furnishes an inter- 
esting account of the well-known ‘“‘cat-tails” of our swamps. 
Their productiveness is enormous. He finds that a single “ cat- 
tail” ot average length—say five inches—will yield 60,000 perfect 
seeds, and some larger ones may give 90,000. The seeds have a 
hairy perianth which enables them, balloon-like, to float long dis- 
tances thro’ the air. The plants often appear in swampy 
places long distances away from where they are known to grow, 
and this has been attributed to seeds brought in mud on the feet 
of water-birds ; but in view of Mr. Morong’s observations such a 
guess is not n to account for their appearance. There 
are but three species native to North America: Typha latifolia, T. 
angustifolia and T. Domingensis. This grows in Mexico and the 
West India Islands, and is an enormous cat-tail. A form found 
by the Rev. E. L. Greene had stalks 15 to 18 feet high, and a “ cat- 
tail” of 8 feet. The natives of New Zealand make bread of the 

ilen of some species of the Typha family, and in the State of New 
Fork the leaves have been used for baskets and the bottoms of 
chairs. Mr. Morong does not mention what we believe to be a 
fact, that the young shoots are used as a vegetable, as asparagus 
is used, in the north of Europe. The pollen is also inflammable, 
and used as a cheap substitute for the pollen of lyeopodium, 


CULTIVATED in groves, the average growth in twelve years of 
several varieties of hard wood has been ascertained to be about as 
follows: White maple reaches 1 foot in diameter and 30 feet in 


height; ash, leaf maple or box elder, 1 foot in diameter and 20 
feet in height ; white willow, 18 inches and 40 feet; teen wil- 
low, 18 ine 


es and 35 feet ; aa ape | Py lar, 10 inches and 40 
feet ; blue and white ash, 10 inches and 25 feet; black walnut and 
butternut, 10 inches and 20 feet, 
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A new book is out called ‘‘ A Girl’s Room.” It is not so good 
as her company. 


LAUNDRESSESs are the most humble and forgiving beings on 
earth, The more cuffs you give them the more they do for you. 


“ Warter, is this an old or a new herring that you brought 
me?” *Can’t you tell?” “No.” ‘Well, then, what difference 
does it- make ?” 


CétreR —“ What! the professor is not at home? I see him 
theré through the curtained glass.” Servant —‘‘ Oh, that—that is 
only his shadow.” 


Mary —‘Stop your flatteries, or I shall hold my hands to my 
ears.” John ( ing, to be complimentary) —‘‘ Ah, your lovely 
hands are too: small 


A GENTLEMAN who is exceedingly fond of good dinners, being 
asked to which political he belonged, answered: ‘*I am no 
politician’ at all, and yet I am decidedly a party man.” 


A TeAcHER asked a boy who was the meekest man? ‘* Moses, 
sir,’ was the answer. ‘ Very well, my boy; and now, who was 
the meekest woman?’ “ Please, sir, there never was any meekest 
woman,” 


“No,” ‘satp Miss‘ Spinster, “I wouldn’t have any fool of a 


man,” -‘* And as you cannot get any other kind,” remarked Aunt- 


Susan, ‘f you prefer to remain:single. Welt; I’ don’t know as I 
blame you.” 

A’ FASHIONABLE lady, in boasting of her new “ palatial resi- 
dence,” said that the windows were all of stained glass,’ “‘ That’s 
too bad ’*eried her mother ;-‘ but won’tsoap and turpentine take 
the stains out ?” * eee 

"(eke was a young lady of Niger, —. 
~~ Who went for a ride’ on avtiger;"" 
‘ They finished the ride = = 
_ © «With the lady inside, _ 7h 
~ - And°a’sniile‘on the: face of the”tiger. 

A man'from the*North stood watching a performance on a slide 
trombone,” * aehily seizing a ae he excitedly 
exclaimed : “ For Héaven’s sake! * k “there.” . “ What’s: the 
matter ?’ * Look *thiere’; ‘he’ done’ it “agin.” - ‘‘ Done what ?” 
“ Whiy, crowded mo’n ha’f that there -horn ‘inter his mouth. 
Did you sée*that ? “Well; I never!” 


CUSTOMER (speaking to his butcher)—‘‘ Good-morning, neigh- 
bor. 'What fine sausages you have hanging there! You ought to 
present me with one of them, for this is my birthday.” Butcher 
(taking the neighbor’s hand) —“ Ah, your birthday, is it! Well, I 
Wish you much good luck, and many returns of the day. May 
you live till I give you that sausage.” , 


BreecHes of promise—Trousers bought on credit. 


‘“‘ BrivGet, did you get the flowers that I am to wear to-night 
in my hair?” “ Yes, mum, but——” “ But what?” “I’ve mis- 
laid the hair, mum !” 


“Waar is afoot now ?” asked an acquaintance of a reporter 
who was rushing to the office. “Twelve inches still,” said the 
scribe, as he shot out of sight. 


Mistress —‘‘ Jane, whatever is the matter with your hair ?” 
Servant —* Madam, it’s the cavalry regiment; they all wanted a 
lock of my hair before they left.” 


MotHer —“ Help! help! Our little Isaac has swallowed a 
threepenny bit.” Father —“* What a fuss! You make as much 
noise about it as if he had swallowed a jubilee medal.” 


Wirre—‘ I was reading in a medical journal to-day that neu- 
ralagia had greatly increased since people discontinued the use of 
the nighteap.” usband— If that is so, I must order two more 
gallons of whisky at once.” 


Eprra—* Ma, that new maid is dreadfully stupid.” Mamma- 
“What has she done ?” ‘‘ Why, I want to practice a little, so I sen 
her to the music-room for ‘The Lost Chord.’” ‘“ Well ?” “Sh 
brought me the clothes-line.” 


FRIEND (to young writer) —‘‘I see that X., the publisher, ha 
failed, and has been sent to an asylum, hopelessly insane.’ 
Young Writer (bitterly) —‘‘Just my luck. It was only last week 
that he accepted a story of mine,” 


“‘ Wuere is the Island of Java situated ?” asked a school- 
teacher of a small, rather forlorn-looking boy. ‘I dunno, sir.” 
“Don’t you know where coffee comes from ?” ‘ Yes, sir; we bor- 
rows it from the next-door neighbor.” 


CounseEL (badgering a witness)—“‘ Remember, sir, that you are 
on oath.” Witness —** Yes, sir.” Counsel —* Now—what—did-- 
you—do—when—as—you—say—tho — prisoner—threw—a—beer 
glass—at—you ?” Witness —“‘I dodged!” 


A FASHIONABLE young woman was seen in the street the other 
day with her hair combed. Much alarm was felt by her friends 
until it was ascertained that it was only a case of absentminded- 
ness. The young woman had forgotten to rough it. 


TRIOLET. 

To Live without love it is useless, 
For love is the essence of life. 
The joys of the single are juiceless— 

To live without love it is useless; 

The bachelor’s ways are excuseless ; 
Why doesn’t he take him a wife ? 

To live without love it is useless, 
For love is the essence of life. 


“ Wuart is that big iron thing full of holes?” “A locomotive 
boiler,” said Tom. Laura looked thoughtful. After a moment's 
silence she asked: “‘ Why do they boil locomotives!” Tom looked 
amazed. “To make them tender,” he said, slowly. 


Lrrttz Lucy, running into the parlor where her mother was 
entertaining her daughter Mary’s u until Miss Mary could 
complete her toilet and come down, cried out: “Oh! mammal 
Johnny is dot Mary’s teef and won’t give ’em to her.” 


**T HEAR you are engaged to Miss Brown, old boy. Allow me 
to——” “It’s not true. I proposed; but she refused.” “Oh, 
never mind that! Nothing is gained without persistence. Try 
again.” ‘I daren’t. I’m afraid she might change her mind.” 


“T see you fry your beefsteak,” remarked the tramp, with his 
mouth full. ‘‘ Yes,” said the woman, shortly. ‘‘How would vou 
have it cooked—roasted ?” ‘No, certainly not. Broiled; madam 
—broiled.. I may be a tramp,” he added, plaintively; but I’m ne 
ostrich,” a 

HusBanpD (irascibly;—“ We don’t need that rug any more than 
a cat néeds two tails, How often have’f told.you, miy dear, not te 
buy anything beéause it is cheap ?” Wife (with the air of one whe 
has got the better of the argument) —“ Tt wasn’t cheap, my love. 
It cost fifty dollars.” ; "5 2 

TomMy came home from school and handed to his father the 
teacher’s report of his p during the month. “ Thi is very 
unsatisfaétory,,Tom you’ve a very small’ number of good marks. 
I’m fot’at all pleased’ with it.” “I told the*teacher you’ wouldn’t 
be, but*hé wouldn’t alter it.” “ 


A woman hastily stepped up to the driver of a train at Stam- 
ford; and* secreanted out-: “Is'this the right train ?’=.‘* Where 
to’?” politely asked the ‘man. ~ ‘Oh, you fool!’ Don’t you know 
where you’re going ?” cried the womun, as the'triin’ starfed, and 
left her‘standing of the platform. 3 


* Warn I marry,” said a budding schoolgirl, “Til want a fine, 
large, tall, handsome man, that everybody will admiré.” ‘“There’s 
where you're wrong, sis,” said her eldér and more practical sister ; 
‘you'd have much less trouble in watching a plain’ man, and 
would ‘enjoy a great deal’ more of his society.” 


Dr. Donovan, mek ge his poverty, was a bit of a wag. ‘ Your 
family,” said a friend, “is Irish, and, I belieye, illustrious. How 
is it, then, that you do hot follow the custom of your country, and 
style yourself Dr. O’Donovan?” ‘Really, my good sir, I am se 


|" deeply in debt,” he replied, “that I do not care to owe any more,” 
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